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To the Mushers of Alaska: 


They Talked. 
We Listened. 


Preface to the 2004 Edition 


Dear Readers, 

You are about to embark on a journey of 
unique significance. Each chapter/story truly 
happened. It was a once-in-the-history-of-this- 
earth experience—never to be repeated. It is not 
an ordinary story...it is a chronicle of an era 
past—yet the stories remain amazingly timely. 
Please remember that the book was written in 
1902, and has not been edited to soothe modern 
sensibilities. In that respect, times have changed. 
Please enjoy this journey, as if it were your own. 


Madrene Clark We [ox 
Mick 4 ae enting OVI. 
Leber fakin 


Preface to the 1902 Edition 


“Roadhouse Tales” is a collection of 
description and story gathered from the 
conversation of “mushers,” who sat by the fire 
during the cold, dark evenings of a long winter in 
Northern Alaska, together with the author’s own 
observations and experience, and a few “tales” 
told by Sam C. Dunham, in his own inimitable 
verse. The ones who talked and the ones talked 
about are no part of an Alaskan mirage; they are 
given their true proportions, even to the names, 
which are the ones given to the author. 

You will find a great many unpublished 
facts in this book. The author has no axe to grind 
and no mining claims in the “Nome gold fields,” 
or Alaska. 

M. CLARK 


ISBN 0-9677814-0-2 
The Bullerville Press 


Clark’s Skagit River Resort at Bullerville 
58468 Clark Cabin Road 
Rockport, Washington 98283 USA 
To order, visit www.northcascades.com 
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ROADHOUSE TALES. 


We Caught the Disease. 

The gold fever, like the Bubonic plague, breaks out at 
long intervals and unexpected places. It was epidemic in Alaska 
in 1897. Locally, it was known as Klondyke fever. The disease 
spread rapidly, until in 1898, it reached Behring coast, and went 
by the name of “Nome fever.” The contagion had spread to such 
an extent that cases were found in every town and hamlet in the 
United States, and had crossed to Europe. A single bacteria was 
enough to unhinge a man’s reason. No remedy could stay the 
disease; it had to run its course. It could not be isolated. The 
newspapers, filled with all sorts of lying advertisements, carried 
the deadly germ to all classes of people. 

I caught a germ in Portland, Ore., where I was spending 
the winter. It completely unsettled my mind, even to the extent 
of causing me to come to Seattle to outfit for the trip to Nome. 
With my mental equilibrium destroyed, the dealers found it easy 
to sell me all the things they told me were absolutely necessary 
to life and health in the far North. 

“You must have a ‘still.’ Everybody is buying them this 
season.” The epidemic of typhoid fever last year was owing to 
the bad water. Boiling would kill the germs, but it could not 
remove the alkaline and poisonous substances contained in the 
beach and tundra water found around Nome. I bought the still, 
(only $10). It was thrown away at the first camping place. Just 
think of adding to your pack a “still” as big as a fifty-pound lard 
can, to mush ‘round on your back, over beach and tundra. A 
returned Nomite was asked: “What do you mean by mushing?” 
It’s taking a pack of fifty pounds on your back and starting over 
the tundra, (fields). You put one foot on a hummock, only to 
have it slide off into the water and muck over the top of your hip 
boot. You pull that leg out and hit another hummock with the 
other foot, which does the same. Keeping this up for ten hours 
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in the blazing sun is what I mean by mushing; or it’s taking a 
dog team in January, with the temperature sixty below, to go out 
on the creeks to relocate claims—after one such trip in summer, 
a tomato can and fry pan, with grub and sleeping bag, makes 
load enough. 

“Wood was scarce and coal was high-priced. Here was a 
coal oil gas burner that could be had in a size to fit any stove, 
from the oil can to the largest range—save labor and money.” 
The sample burner kept going by the solicitor seemed to work all 
right. A lady who had been testing its oven qualities, assured me 
it would “bake potatoes beautifully.” As proof, she held up a 
good sized tuber that had been partially cremated. I bought the 
burner -- $18 more sent to find the $10 paid for the “still.” 

We set the coal oil gas burner up in our tent. It roared 
like a small Vesuvius in full eruption. Flames shot from every 
crack and opening in that stove. I worked the pump with frantic 
haste—it was no use, the whole thing was evidently going to 
blow up. I was backing toward the door (I was known as a 
fatalist). “Oh, don’t go; there is no danger. If you are going to 
be hung, you won’t be killed by an explosion.” The voice came 
from the open doorway. The lad of the party coolly took out his 
pocketknife, cut the lead connecting pipe, took the burner on a 
stick and threw it out doors. I believe there were coal-oil-gas- 
burners left at every camping place between Norton Sound and 
Nome. You see, there were a good many “suckers” in Seattle in 
1900. These two examples were by no means all my 
“necessary” buys. 

Later on I found hard cash in your pocket of much more 
use than any amount of truck in a trunk or pack. No matter what 
a man starts with, he usually ends up by throwing it all away, 
except the very few things that are absolutely necessary to life in 
camp. 


“Flies Light.” 


A woman “musher” said: “The experienced lady 
traveler will take no more luggage than she can carry into her 
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state-room without help. You ought to see my outfit. I can put 
it all into a red bandanna and mush twenty miles with it. I have 
a friend, a Dawson woman, who flies as light as myself. She 
carries her whole wardrobe in an ordinary hand grip, and 
managed to dress well for two years, with only one good wool 
dress skirt and two silk waists, one black, the other red; a few 
collars, handkerchiefs, a change of heavy silk underwear, with 
toilet articles and writing materials composed the entire outfit. 

“This lady drove her own dog team from Dawson in 
over the ice in 1899. She mushed out on the creeks and has 
located some very good properties.” 

These women were going back to Nome. Outside life 
was too tame an existence for them, after having breathed the 
breath of the Arctic northers. There is something very 
fascinating in this freedom from the conventionalities and 
frivolities of outside life. 

The lack of “fuss and feathers” is more than 
compensated for by the simplicity and freedom from worry that 
you find in the “little cabin home” in the Northland zone. 

My “outfit” was soon bought. I was ready to sail. 


On Shipboard. 

Slightly listed to one side, the old Centennial was any- 
thing but a fine looking boat. Built in London, England, in 
1859, rebuilt in 1878; the United States had used her in 
transporting horses and soldiers to our new acquisition, the 
Philippine Islands. Chartered by the Northwestern Commercial 
Company, she was put on the run from Seattle to Nome, in 1900. 

It was a mixed current of life that now steamed over the 
gangplank onto her deck. Dogs, horses, cattle, saloon men, 
gamblers, doctors, preachers, with here and there an honest 
miner, teamster or laboring man thrown in. 

Variety actresses, dance hall girls, ladies (going up with 
a friend), with a few women, formed the passenger list. 
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We do not name as passengers the stowaways, or 
“steward’s help,” of which there were about two hundred. They 
showed up afterwards as the most important factor aboard the 
boat. Wednesday, May 30, at 4 a.m., we felt the machinery 
vibrate, and soon after were on our way to Nome, that great 
Eldorado of golden promise where auriferous sands lay waiting 
to pan, pick and shovel, which would make us all rich, if not 
millionaires. Had we not seen that Nome sand brought out as 
ballast last fall, sluiced out in Seattle? And had they not told us 
that that same kind of sand stretched in unvarying richness for 
eighty miles up and down the coasts. Any ordinary man could 
make from $10 to $100 a day with pan or rocker. This world- 
advertised beach was the poor man’s mecca. Nome reached, 
their troubles would end. 

The old boat seemed very slow. In their anxiety to reach 
Nome, nothing short of lightning would have moved with 
sufficient speed. When at Clallam Bay they hitched onto some 
lighters, a howl went up from the passengers. “We paid our 
money, and will not allow a drag like that to keep us back.” In 
his excitement, one little man grabbed an axe and was rushing 
aft to cut the cables. “The man that cuts the cable goes in irons 
for the whole trip,” cooled his impatience and subdued his 
temper. He remarked later that the lighters would be a good 
thing, for they would enable the passengers to go on shore as 
soon as anchor was cast at Nome. Nevertheless, one lighter got 
loose the next night. The ship hove to for three hours, while the 
sailors caught the lighter and made her fast again. This was time 
utterly thrown away. The scows rode secure after this. 

The second steward was a Seattle man, formerly 
employed at the Butler. He said there were nearly 900 people on 
board. He had a working ticket, and all that it took to hold down 
the job was a strong back and weak head. The whole 
management was a graft from start to finish and a disgrace to the 
service. No honest man has any use employed on a “passenger 
ship” running north. If you have any valuables aboard this boat, 
look out for them. These stowaways have come aboard with 
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only the clothes on their backs. The passengers will be worked 
for all they need. Rubber boots, overcoats and blankets will 
change hands before Nome is reached. The waiters will 
constantly have to be tipped or you will get no service. I very 
soon had occasion to remember his words. 

On going to my stateroom to turn in, I found my 
blankets and mattress drenched with salt water from an open 
porthole. I called a waiter and sent the blankets to the engine 
room to dry. In about an hour he reported the blankets stolen. I 
went to the steward; he told me the blankets were all given out 
and could do nothing till morning, but he would try to get me 
some then. Judge Bennett of Seattle, loaned me a pair of 
blankets for the night. I had to get their use for the entire trip. I 
went to all of the officers, even the captain—no use. Like an old 
Jew said of a delinquent creditor: “Vere noddings is, how can?” 


Pilgrims Very Much at Home. 

We were now all very much at home. A Free Methodist 
preacher, (Peanuts), was calling, “Fresh oranges, three for a 
quarter; lemons and apples—only a few more boxes left— 
peanuts, ten cents a quart.” 

The saloon was well patronized. Gambling was in full 
blast. After dinner the tablecloths were removed and the tables 
were crowded with players. Roulette, faro and poker were in 
full swing. The rattle of chips and sound of voices filled the 
room, with a continuous hum and din like that of busy city life. 

This was but a forecast of life in Nome, the largest city 
so far north in the world. These people were all going to Nome 
to make money, how, it mattered not, only so they were 
successful in raking in the shining shekels. 

Such is the power of gold, the greed of gain, that these 
barren shores were the shrine towards which pilgrims from all 
parts of the world were hastening fast as steam and sales could 
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I was not at home in this cosmopolitan crowd. I love 
study and quiet. I soon found my way to the engine room, where 
I made friends with the engine crew and they allowed me a seat 
in the corner. I held it down for the whole trip. I came here 
whenever I wanted to escape the babel of confusion that reigned 
elsewhere on the ship 


Sunday on Ship Board. 

June 3, Sunday, the captain told us we were 900 miles 
from Seattle, 120 from the shore and two miles from the bottom. 
The weather was chilly and miserable. 

In the afternoon “Peanuts” preached in the steerage. In 
the evening the Rev. Mr. Barry held forth. He stood at the tables 
where poker games were going on. While the cards were being 
shuffled and dealt, the gamblers would look up and listen. The 
cards dealt, the game would again claim their attention. 

In the social hall the piano was kept going. A 
conversation on occultism, hypnotism, palmistry, mental science 
and the phenomena of dreams was participated in by Miss 
Lincoln, a lady palmist, McNiel Smith, of New York, Mr. 
Timmins, of Chicago and others. Miss Lincoln claimed that 
men were naturally more superstitious than women; that nine out 
of every ten men believed in luck, and before engaging in any 
enterprise or going on a journey ninety out of every hundred 
would privately consult a spiritualist or fortune teller. Miners 
were especially superstitious. They not only believe in “luck,” 
but believe in predictions as well. Many circumstances were 
told, both to refute and prove her assertions. She told me 
privately that many of the men on board had asked her for a 
reading. 


Ships at Sea. 
Monday morning it grew steadily colder. Two sailing 
vessels were now in sight. The Falcon, from San Francisco, 
loaded with lumber, for Nome; the other was the W. W. Hughes, 
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also with lumber. They were the first vessels sighted on the trip. 
We spoke the Falcon. She reported all well aboard. The 
Centennial crew improved the chance to yell until tired. We 
watched them until lost to sight. 

In the social hall, Missouri Bill, one of Nome’s famous 
city dads, was giving his opinion of women in Alaska. “In a 
general way, I say, they are a nuisance and encumbrance, a dead 
weight, hung onto the neck of the man who owns her. The 
conditions are such that no good woman should want to go to 
Alaska, and no woman that belonged to me should ever be 
allowed to go.” 

Mrs. Garnet asked: “Well, what are we women to do? 
The young men that go north, stay there, and if they cannot see a 
way to take their wives with them, will not get married. The 
married men who leave their wives at home are just as bad. 
They soon forget all about their wives and children. They marry 
a squaw or a native, and the remittances stop. These women, 
left to the worry and uncertainty of their husband’s whereabouts, 
not knowing whether they are dead or alive, suffer the keenest 
tortures, and to this is often added a life of unremitting toil to 
support their children and keep them together.” 


Matrimonial “String Breaking.” 

“T tell you, my husband should stay at home and support 
his family, or I should go with him, even if he went to the devil. 
It’s my opinion that a place that is not fit for a woman is not fit 
for a man.” 

“T agree with you, Mrs. Garnet, this far. A married man 
with a family had better stay with them, if he has anyway at all 
of making a living. I have seen a good bit of this matrimonial 
‘string breaking,’ in the sixteen years I have been in Alaska. My 
observations have led me to believe that in many cases ‘out of 
sight is out of mind.’ I also believe that nearly all these cases 
were cases where it was a relief to get away from home. Most 
of these marital strings are no stronger than ropes of sand, where 
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affection is concerned. In too many cases marriage is only a 
legal transfer of name. No ceremony is binding that is not 
fastened with money. No romance lasts, no love is true, but that 
of the shining metal. When a man goes to make a stake, he 
might better stay until he makes it. In fact, most married men 
are afraid to go home without a stake. They would rather face 
an Arctic winter, than that invariable ‘I told you so; I knew how 
it would be.’ They know no welcome awaits them unless they 
bring the ‘dust.’ I tell you, all the women marry for now days is 
to get somebody to put up for them, so they can have an easy 
time. 


Bill’s Stake Too Small for Matrimony. 

“I made a little stake on the beach (I was told $20,000). I 
thought I would go back east and look up a wife. I found lots of 
girls who evidently wanted to marry, but before I committed 
myself I managed to find out how much ‘pin money’ was 
expected and what sort of an establishment I would have to keep 
up. The least ‘pin money’ expected was $500, and from that up 
to $20,000. I found my pile was too small to keep a wife I 
would marry in the style she expected to be kept. I am coming 
back to Alaska without leaving a wife to suffer on my account.” 

Mrs. Garnet now got in a clincher. “You did perfectly 
right, Mr. McFee, not to marry. For the girl that would marry a 
man with your views would sell herself cheap if she took you for 
less than a million.” 

We were nearing the land of the midnight sun. From the 
horizon a road of flame reached across to the vessel’s edge. A 
few minutes only, the sun dipped beneath the ocean’s rim and 
then appeared a glowing ball of red, touching the water’s edge. 
The low-lying hills of the Aleutian islands appeared to view— 
our first sight of land. The passengers were full of enthusiasm. 
Gayety ruled the hour. We had made this far with all in health, 
and no mishaps. 
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; A Banquet. 
Later on in the evening that we first sighted land, a 
banquet was given by the ship’s officers. 


PROGRAM: 
Speeches by the officers. 
By the Rev. Mr. Barry, of Chicago, speech, “Success.” 
Speech by Chef de Cuisine. 
Sentimental songs, by the Bowery Boy. 
Patriotic songs, by the crowd. 
LAST ACT. 
Performance by a professional contortionist. 


The collation consisted of napkins, orange marmalade, 
pickles, cakes and coffee. The napkins and coffee were 
exceptionally fine. We appreciated the coffee, as it proved 
conclusively that there WAS coffee among the ship’s stores. The 
napkin part was manipulated by a young man (stowaway) 
working his way to Nome. The artist claimed he could make 
100 different folds. As a matter of fact, he had in evidence 
twenty different designs, many beautiful ones of things animate 
and inanimate, beasts, birds, flowers, boats, etc. Many of the 
stowaways were intelligent, manly fellows. Averaged up beside 
a like number of passengers, the vote would be in favor of the 
stowaways. Improvidence is not a crime, and too often it’s 
mistaken generosity. One day I took dinner in the steerage. 
Here they told me second class was first class. I was passing a 
curtained door. I looked in. “Come right in; here’s where you 
will find the ‘women’ on this boat. The ‘ladies’ are all upstairs 
in the deck cabins.” I did not dispute her word. 


Dutch Harbor. 
We were now anchored in Dutch Harbor. Quite a fleet 
of boats were tied up here waiting for the ice farther north to 
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Steamers Waiting at Dutch Harbor for Ice to Break Up in 
Behring Sea, May 1900. 


move out. The South Portland was reported flying a signal of 
distress. She possibly found a passage through the ice. This 
Dutch Harbor is a beautiful spot, landlocked, and quiet as a 
millpond. The vessels of the world could ride at anchor here. 
The hillsides were green and covered with beautiful flowers. 
Here and there a black spot appeared. They were caused by 
fires. Hundreds of people from the different boats were on shore 
sightseeing. Digging clams and gathering mussels was the order 
of the day—afterwards, stews, clambakes and general jollity 
among the little knots of friends and acquaintances going “in 
together.” Dick Timmins was poisoned by eating mussels, and 
for several days his life was despaired of. It was a motley, good- 
natured crowd, that this beautiful spring day, went picknicking. 
As we strolled through Unalaska, we visited the Greek church 
built by the Russians in 1824; rebuilt also by the Russians in 
1894. 
Beside the church is a tomb bearing this inscription: 


IN MEMORY OF NESTOR. 
Bishop of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. 
Formerly Baron Nicholas Zass, 
Lieut. I. R.N. 

Born Sec. 20", 1825, Archangel, Russia. 
Died June 18", 1882 
Aged 56 Years, 6 Months, 22 Days. 

Erected by the A. C. Co. 


A conspicuous place to advertise the fact that the A. C. 
Co. is doing business in the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. 


The Col. McNaught and Eliza Anderson. 
We went through the Col. McNaught, an unfinished 
Yukon boat. The man in charge told us she had cost $69,000 - 
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$10,000 more would finish her. There were all sorts of stores 
aboard her. Had she been finished and put on the Yukon she 
would have been the finest boat in the river service. The present 
traffic would never justify a further expenditure, and he 
considered it just so much money thrown away. 

I went to see the wreck of the old Eliza Anderson, a 
Puget Sound boat that in early days used to run between Seattle 
and San Francisco. A.G. Ingalls says she has made more money 
than would fill her hold with silver dollars. The old Eliza had 
been condemned years before the Nome rush, but no matter how 
old or rotten a boat was, some enterprising fellow would get 
hold of her and fit her up as a “passenger” to Yukon or Nome. 
One of these enterprising spirits got hold of the Eliza, loaded her 
with supplies, quietly advertised for passengers, and actually got 
a number of reckless fellows to trust their lives on the shaky old 
trap for the run to St. Michaels and the Yukon. Something got 
wrong with her steering gear, or she would have made the trip in 
safety. If she had made it through her manager would have 
cleaned up a pile of money, but it is a law of nature that boats as 
well as men grow old and perish. Life is in becoming. 


Unalaska. 

June 10" found us at the coaling dock, Unalaska. I 
crossed the gang plank and went to 9 o’clock service in the little 
Greek church, visited the day before. There are no seats in this 
church. The entire congregation stands during service. This 
morning it was two hours and a half long. The old Temple 
worship is still kept up in the Greek church. Censers were 
giving off a sensuous, smoky perfume. Candles burning, lighted 
tapers, rich alter drapery and hangings together with many rare 
and costly paintings made in a background that gave effect to the 
live points of vision. The priest, clad in vestments of heavy, 
white brocaded satin, alone penetrated the sacred precincts 
where dwelt the most high in the “Holy of Holies.” The temple 
worship is always impressive, but I felt that in this remote region 
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Unalaska Church 
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the service was doubly more so. The ringing of bells by the altar 
boy, the chanting choir, the devout congregation, took me back 
in thought to the Jewish “Ark of the Covenant,” “The place of 
the Most High,” which the High Priest alone could enter and 
from which were issued the oracles of the Living God. Faith, 
blind, unerring faith, seems the power that holds these peoples in 
bondage to the “form of religion.” A few Russians and Greeks, 
with natives and half-breeds, made up the membership. The 
natives here bear a great resemblance to the Japanese. The 
congregation had an air of contented prosperity, were well 
dressed, and went through the ceremonies with an air of the 
deepest devotion. 


A Beautiful Russian Woman. 

To me an interesting part of the ceremonies was infant 
consecration. Seventeen very small children, or babies, were 
brought forward by their mothers or other guardians, to the 
priest, who took a large silver bowl and with a spoon gave a few 
drops of the contents to each one of the little ones, who 
reverently kissed the hand that held the spoon. The women 
made the sign of the cross and then moved back into their 
places, leaving their babies there. They again came forward and 
knelt at the feet of the priest, who prayed over and blessed them. 
Rising, they again retired. Among the native and half-breed 
women was a noticeably beautiful Russian woman, stylishly 
dressed in black silk. Of elegant appearance, she had brought an 
infant forward, and as an equal, had stood among her humbler 
sisters to receive the “priestly blessing.” We did it better in our 
city churches, for none of the rich and fashionable sisters are 
ever seen in a church set apart for the lowly. They pay for 
exclusiveness on the journey to heaven. This lady of Unalaska 
was of noble parentage, educated in Russia. She spoke the 
English language with purity of accent, and replied to our 
introduction with great simplicity and kindness. 
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Many of the little girls were bright and pretty, though 
most of them were of a decidedly brunette type. They were as 
neatly dressed as children of the well to do in modern cities. I 
have been in many eastern churches and have observed closely 
the congregations, but I never saw such a look of trust and 
devotion as shone on the dusky faces of these followers of the 
Russian Greek church, on the Aleutian island in distant Alaska. 
These simple-minded, trusting people are the “little children.” 
“Except as ye become one of these little ones, ye can in nowise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Near the close of the service 
baskets full of wild flowers were brought to the priest, who 
sprinkled and blessed them. The altar boys then passed them 
first to the ladies and little girls, then to the mail choir, then to 
the congregation. I took a number and sent to my friends on the 
“outside.” I believe that all forces are one force—that all minds 
are one mind. A flower could carry on thought waves, a 
benediction to any part of the world. A beneficent thought must 
precede the benevolent act—and much might be learned of 
brotherhood in this remote Greek church. 


Horses to Rest. 

The poor, battered up, weary horses were taken off the 
boat to rest and recuperate. How they did appreciate the 
freedom and sunshine. The stretched their limbs, but were too 
stiff to kick or run. The old Centennial’s contingent of horses 
were in much better shape than those from the other boats. She 
is as steady as a church, and had more room and better 
accommodations. Some of the poor beasts did not have skin 
enough on their rumps to swear by. 


The Jessie Lee Home. 

On Sunday evening we went to the Jessie Lee Home to 
hear the children sing. The home is kept up by the ladies of the 
Episcopal church, was named after Jessie Lee, the first 
missionary to the native Indians of Alaska. There are twenty 
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children in the home. Some of them are hopeless cripples, made 
so by falls and accidents, and without surgery, such as the 
accidents have made them, they are doomed to remain. These 
children are in part educated by the U.S. school in Unalaska. 
After they are through here they are sent to Carlisle, Pa., to 
finish their course. I visited the Carlisle School exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. The natives are well taught in all the arts 
and industries of civilized life, and commendable work is done 
by these student apprentices gathered from among our native 
population throughout the United States. 

The Jessie Lee Home is a grand charity, not considering 
it in its religious sense at all, but from the practical and 
intellectual training it gives. Dr. Newell, who is in charge here, 
says the Greek priests and missionaries, with their allegorical 
teachings, keep the people in superstitious ignorance. They 
teach the ancient mythological theogeny of “Two water devils, 
one female, the other male,” and “one fire devil.” Once every 
year on the first of February, these devils come out from their 
lurking places and try to gain an entrance to the homes of men. 


Exorcism to Keep the Devils Out. 

The priest alone by an exorcism can circumvent these 
devils and send them back to their homes. The priest at 
midnight goes to the water. He carries a golden cross which he 
dips three times into the waters. This renders them pure. He 
then fills a cruse with the purified water, and returning with his 
cruse he sprinkles the doorposts of all his people. This insures 
their absolute safety from the devils for another year. If by 
mischance the door post of any home is missed, the inmates are 
nearly frightened to death. Unless it was a case of “life or 
death,” nothing could force them to open the doors of their 
homes until the devils have gone back to their places of abode. 
Dr. Newell says these superstitions are deeply rooted in the 
minds of the natives. The children at the mission go to bed 
shivering with fright on the night the devils are abroad, because 
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the door posts of the home have not been sprinkled by the priest. 
No amount of Christian teaching can alley their fear. It is but a 
secondary influence. “The truth shall make you free,” but you 
must have the element of truth in your soul and an open way for 
the outside truth to come in. Of what use are eyes to the blind? 
The medium for receiving external impressions through light is 
destroyed. “The blind leading the blind, they both fall into the 
ditch.” “Out of the darkness shall proceed light.” It is not 
teaching or the thrusting of any belief or creed on to these 
natives that will enable them to understand the forces that 
govern and secure their safety and well being in this world. You 
can dig for water, but unless the water is there it can never rise 
up and meet you. You cannot force the inner consciousness. It 
must be an evolutionary unfolding and growth. Again, we 
_ confess, we can see no difference between the devil of the 
orthodox Christians and the devils of the Greek priests. They 
are both the superstitious belief caused by ignorance, and can 
have no existence save in the darkened understanding of the 
human intellect. 


Old Songs. 

These mission children had been well trained, for many 
had clear, sweet voices, and sang with enthusiasm. The old, old 
Methodist hymns, heard in our childhood in the little country 
church back in our Pennsylvania home. How clearly rose before 
my vision old Deacon Irving. I could see his dog “Bose,” that 
always come to Thursday evening prayer meeting, whether his 
master did or not. I could hear the nasal twang, as his voice rose 
in “Boylston,” or “Mary to the Savior’s Tomb.” I could even in 
imagination, feel the fleas bite, which were left under the church 
by the hogs which had their sleeping place in under the 
sanctuary. Stars of the Union and America, sung as they were 
with patriotic fervor, brought me back to the present. Away up 
here, isolated from the rest of the world, these children are 
taught and earnestly believe they are a part of the greatest and 
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freest government on the face of the earth. And so would the 
little white cripples and outcasts in the slums of our cities if they 
were gathered up by that government and put into clean, 
comfortable homes provided for and educated by preachers and 
teachers selected for the positions they hold because of their 
fitness for those positions. These little children in our 
government school have all their wants supplied by the kindly 
missionary and his family. They do not know their remoteness 
from the rest of the world, but are in touch with the spirit of free 
government through the benefits they receive. 


Citizenship in Alaska. 

No truer, better or more patriotic class of citizens in the 
United States than those hardy pioneers who have “blazed the 
trail” that leads to the North. What has the U.S government 
done for them? Their prosperity and advancement has had no 
thought from our lawmaking and bribe taking congress. All that 
has been done is for the spoliation and destruction of our 
Alaskan resources. Concessions of fabulous richness have been 
given away for a song. A horde of greedy appointees has been 
turned loose to fatten on the mining and prospecting element of 
Alaska, and still there is no action looking to the betterment of 
conditions here 

We thought we were quite a distance from home when 
we had reached the Aleutian islands, yet when we heard Dr. 
Newell praying for these people who were going to the North, 
“the far North,” the thought struck us we were probably a long 
ways from the Arctic. He prayed that they might be spared 
when the trials, the hardships, the dangers of that far and 
inhospitable clime were reached; and the women who were 
bravely facing the unknown, might they have strength to resist 
the temptations that would surround them; strength to work for 
the elevation of that mixed throng of humanity that was pouring 
into the Alaskan gold fields. They could be a world force here if 
they would set their faces unflinchingly against the evils they 
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would meet. “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” Especially he asked protection for the women going in 
the first time. His petition ended, the children sang a 
benedictory song, and we strolled around in the moonlight 
looking into the dens where many a poor devil was spending his 
last cent. They pointed out one poor fellow, who, when he 
realized what he had done, that he was penniless, tried to suicide 
by jumping overboard. He was rescued, only to be taken to 
Nome to suffer want and misery there, and then to be taken out 
on a government transport and to suffer more want and misery 
on the outside. 


“The Skookum.” 
The San Jose, Chas. D. Lane, Tacoma, and the old 
-Skookum, were added to the already large fleet anchored in 
Dutch Harbor. The Skookum left Seattle with 620 head of 
stock. Only one loss was reported, that of a cow from puerperal 
fever. They had increased their number by the advent of 
seventeen calves, five litters of pigs, two lambs and one colt. 
The Skookum had fine accommodations for her stock. A 
racetrack ran around the deck, and all the stock were put through 
their paces every day. Her passengers had all the fresh milk and 
eggs they could use, contrary to the prophesying, she got into 
Nome in safety. She anchored in deep water, some distance 
from the shore. We could hear all the sounds of a country farm 
in the early morning. Imagine, if you can, how it affected us 
away up there in that bleak, desolate region, where almost all the 
year ‘round perpetual winter reigns, to hear the bleating of 
lambs, the squealing of pigs, lowing of cows and calves, 
cackling of hens and crowing of roosters. It reached me with a 
touch of pain. These poor animals had been brought here. It 
was not by their own choice they had come; not like the human 
animals running loose here who had come by their own free will, 
yet they would suffer the penalty all the same. “The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together.” The owners of the 
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Skookum did not make on their live stock. They started to swim 
them ashore. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals got hold of them and compelled them to use lighters. 
The price was so exorbitant that it took all the profits. 


Still at Dutch Harbor. 


The “Discovery” came back and reported she could not 
get through the ice; that five more steamers were coming back to 
coal up and get provisions. They laid at Nunivak so much 
longer than they had anticipated. It was now the 12" of June. 
The golden sands of Nome still seemed very far away. The 
engineers told me Dutch Harbor is one hundred miles west of 
Honolulu; that there was a point in Behring sea, which if we 
reached we would be going directly east again. This point was 
the 180" meridian, which if passed we would then continue 
going west. When they were running the Centennial as a U.S. 
transport, they had lost Tuesday going down and Thursday 
coming back. Where the meridian crossed the equator there is 
no time. The boat was all ready to move, but the captain was a 
seaman, and nothing would compel him to put to sea on the 
unlucky 13". Some men who have spent their money in 
gambling and dissipation are anxious to reach Nome to fill up 
their collapsed pocketbooks. When Nome was reached and they 
failed to pan out the golden treasure or to find nuggets in the 
street, suicide, theft and murder were the results. The old boat 
only made four knots an hour. She had run her keel into a crack 
in a sunken rock on coming out from Unalaska. The captain had 
been at anchor so long he could. not keep the channel with the 
buoys directing him. Too much dissipation. 


The Land of the Whale and Walrus. 

Up among the icebergs great schools of whales were 
coming up, One or two at a time, to blow. I was on the hurricane 
deck one morning when a monster reared out of the water, 
showing twenty-five or thirty feet of his length. When he fell 
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back into the sea the waves rolled away from him as if displaced 
by some great rock. Fields of ice on which great numbers of 
walrus lay, passed close to us. They are no small animal, and 
have a vicious look. Their tusks form one of the chief articles of 
barter among the natives. The talk on the boat was now all 
about “strikes” and “mines,” “layers” and “stratas,” formation 
sand rocks. We were off Cape Desire. The sight of land had 
roused their mining instincts. They were all argonauts—no 
thought of failure seemed to enter their minds. “Whom the gods 
destroy they first make mad.” The Cimmerian fury that kept the 
gate to the fabled riches of Anvil and Glacier, allowed only the 
few to pluck the riches, while the multitude was turned away 
with their hands empty. The golden fruit is ever only for the few 
who are favorites of this crabbed god. We were nearing Nome 
and a storm had come up. The sea was lashed to a fury, the 
spray was thrown high above the house. The passengers were 
sent to their staterooms with a returned feeling of stomach 
uneasiness. Nome in sight, and only a few hardy souls could 
venture on deck. It is wonderful what the powers of gold will 
do. 


The First Sight of Nome. 

A fleet larger than the British used in their war with 
South Africa rides at anchor in these northern waters. A line of 
white tents longer than the waterfront of Seattle lay glittering in 
the midnight sun. A dark spot in the horizon showed where the 
old town was situated. Our long stakes. The scriptures will be 
fulfilled here as else where: “To him that hath, shall be given, 
and to him that hath not shall be taken away, even that that he 
hath.” The Transportation companies are winning the game. A 
few boats put off to the shore, but the lighter did not go until 
morning. The white glitter had in it no warmth for me. Like the 
Pitric life, it was full of sadness. What a weight of misery and 
wretchedness was hid in that line of white that skirted Behring 
sea. Hundreds were lying there, their blankets spread on the wet 
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Passengers Arriving at Nome, June 1900. 
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sand, contracting disease that would shadow their whole life, 
even if they were fortunate enough to live through the terrible 
exposure. My musing was here disturbed by Mrs. Shields, who 
whispered: “They are searching the passengers.” “How many 
pairs of rubber boots, blankets and overcoats have you got 
stowed away in your grip?” Scarcely a passenger but had lost 
one or more articles of clothing. A box of champagne belonging 
to the officers had disappeared, besides a large quantity of the 
ship’s stores. “It takes a thief to catch a thief,” but where they 
all belong to one gang, it changes the proverb. 


Nome in 1900. 


Up and down the beach as far as eye could reach, close 
to the water’s edge, and reaching back to the tundra, were 
stacked piles of all kinds of merchandise. Huge mounds of 
potatoes stacked in bulk because the sacks had rotted, as they 
were so long in transit; lumber piled at every place a lighter had 
docked; combination lock safes, truck, valises, were piled up 
under a guard. Great quantities of flour and bacon were corded 
up back from the serf. A few musical instruments showed here 
and there. Gold-washing machines were everywhere scattered 
along the beach waiting for a pay streak development. Prices 
were not so high as they had been in Dawson. Dog teams were 
making fairly good wages. Horse teams were getting $10 and 
$12 an hour. If a storm come up, these goods so near to the 
water’s edge would all be lost. Everything was hurry and bustle. 
Frequently the beach and streets would be blockaded and 
freighting stopped until the blockade was lifted. Carpenters 
were getting $1.50 an hour building cabins and setting up tents. 
Meals were from fifty cents to $2.50. Everybody was hurrying 
and rushing around, but what they were trying to do did not 
appear. As soon as a lighter came on shore some of the 
passengers would seize their gold pans and try the beach. With 
a look of disgust they would take their gold pan and rush up to 
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another place. Hundreds on business principles, were staking 
lots for the rise in real estate that every one seemed to expect. 


Hunting a Job. 

I began by visiting the postmaster. He had posters up, 
“Help Wanted.” The mail was piled up waiting to be assorted. 
The street leading to the post office was frequently blockaded. 
You had to stand in line and wait sometimes for hours before 
you could reach the window. They gave out the mail in 
alphabetical order, and the ones at A, B, etc, were first served, 
and moved on to make room for the unfortunate ones whose 
initial came near the last. It took too much red tape to get this 
job. We then tried the business places. “Sorry, but there are a 
dozen men for every job.” Then we tried for a cashier’s place in 
a restaurant down the line. Our aspirations were getting lower 
and lower. They had reached zero when I applied for a job 
washing dishes. We were offered $10 a week. “What a fall was 
there, my countrymen.” We had been certain of getting at least 
$10 a day. We thought of starting a restaurant ourself, but the 
bottom was loosening and ready to fall out of the boom. A few 
more days and prices slumped. Wages were down, meals were 
down, and we were feeling just a little blue. Want and suffering 
was seen on every side. Thieves, cutthroats, thugs, on every 
hand. You had to camp right on your provisions or they would 
be stolen, al-most from under your eyes. I turned in and rolled 
into my blankets. I was wedged in near the wall of the tent, 
where I alternately thawed and froze until morning. 


Died on a Board by the Street Side. 

Some time along in the night Mr. Leonard came into the 
tent, saying: “I saw a tough sight as I came in. A man with the 
smallpox is lying out here on a board, his teeth chattering with a 
congestive chill. His face is all broke out, and blue with the 
cold. His blankets are under his head, but everybody is afraid to 
go near him. Like the Levites of old, they all pass by on the 
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other side. His satchel is sitting by his side. He seems too sick 
_ to notice anything.” 

_A few hours later I heard a voice outside, saying: “That 
poor devil with the smallpox, out there on the board, is dead.” 
This one man will never be missed in the surging flood of 
humanity that has inundated these shores, but on the outside will 
be an aching void in some heart so large the world can never fill 
it. His case is only one of the many sad incidents that at this 
time were of daily occurrence. The sea was daily giving up the 
bodies of those who ventured in little boats, without knowing or 
not caring for the danger they encountered. The miners working 
the beach would tumble the corpses into a hole that had been 
worked out, with their shovels they filled in the sand, and the 
funeral was ended. Not one out of twenty of these men had 
either name or address to identify them by. Shooting affrays 
were almost of daily occurrence. The people who had rented 
their houses to parties staying “in,’ when they had gone 
“outside,” came back to find the renters now claimed to be 
owners, by the “right of possession,” and gun plays decided the 
ownership. Every steamer coming in brought a full contingent 
of steward’s help, (stowaways). These men were bound to 
subsist. They had no other way but to steal or starve. 


Conditions in Nome Constantly Getting Worse. 

Tents were going up so fast you could scarcely tell your 
own local habitation and abiding place from some other that 
looked exactly like it. Felix, the Seattle tent maker’s name, was 
the one most familiar sign that met your eyes on every side. 
There are some laughable happenings, but they lie so close to 
tragedy that one can scarcely laugh. Forty thousand people was 
now the estimated population of Nome. The white city of tents 
reached form Snake river to Nome river. The tundra was frozen. 
No rain, no water you could drink, that did not cost twenty-five 
cents for a pail full. No work, no gold, no nothing, but 
disappointment. I started to Dry creek. I had started to early for 
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breakfast. I stopped at a sod cabin and spoke to an elderly man 
who was washing himself outside the door. I knew from his sod 
cabin he was a “sour dough,” and had wintered here. I wanted 
to know from some one who had worked the beach, what the 
prospects were for a tenderfoot. “Come in and have some 
breakfast. I can’t talk when I’m hungry, and I know you are 
hungry, too, by your looks.” The partner had the breakfast 
ready. They had hot and cold bread, bacon and eggs, tomatoes, 
butter, maple syrup and tea-surely, those men had made a stake, 
or they would not live like this. The miner was from Ohio- 
McKinley’s town was his home. He was a near neighbor, and 
well acquainted with the president. 


Alaska Much Greater Outside. 


“The country is much greater and richer on the outside 
than it is here.” The whole country is pockety; no big money 
will be made out of it except on the very few rich claims on 
Anvil and Dexter. Good pay will be taken from Snowy Gulch, 
and a few others. It takes hard, faithful work to make wages. 
The old miners are leaving Nome for other points. There is 
nothing here except for the fortunate few who have good claims. 
The crowds are here and they must eat and live, even if the 
government has to take them home. I feel sorry for the hard 
working, honest men who have made sacrifices to get here, 
expecting to make a fortune and will find it impossible to make 
and honest living. The few really good women who have come 
here allured by the big wages they supposed they would get in 
Nome, will find there is not room enough in Alaska for them. 
There is really no likelihood of so many getting work as are 
coming to Nome with the rush. The miners as a rule, are not 
marrying men. They believe all women marry for money. The 
Dawson men that brought women found they had picked up a 
burden they could not easily throw down. The example they 
have set will be remembered by the men here. There is no 
possible betterment in the situation. It’s a good place to study 
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humanity, but not a good place to make money in by the 
multitudes that have come here.” 
That man spoke the truth, as the sequel sadly proved. 


*“*He-Chokers.”’ 


It was a long walk, and late in the day when I got back. 
I had thrown myself onto my blankets to rest. Blankets were 
spread on the wet sand.) I was thinking of what McKinley’s 
neighbor had told me, when a woman came in, and without any 
preface, only a few tears, commenced to tell me her awful 
condition. She was a poor, hard working woman from San 
Francisco. She had taken all meager savings of years to come to 
Nome. She believed she could easily make in a few months 
enough to buy her a little home. The wages were so low in 
‘Frisco she had despaired of ever getting enough ahead to buy a 
little place where she could rest once in a while, and not have to 
work all the time, but it’s awful here! She and her friend had set 
in their camp chairs for two nights, on the beach. Somebody had 
stolen her box of provisions, her tent and her blankets. Their 
trunks and camp chairs were all they had left. What to do she 
did not know. The first night they had stayed on the beach a 
man came ‘round and said to the watchman, pointing to them, 
“She-chokers?” “Yes, she-chokers.” “They both chuckled. I 
could stand it no longer. I said, “hain’t a she-choker as much a 
right to come to Nome as a he-choker, if she is trying to better 
her condition?” You ought to have heard the fools laugh, “Oh, 
certainly, certainly, but---‘” 

“It can’t be very pleasant for you to sit here in those 
chairs. Why don’t you set up your tents?” 

Why don’t I set up my tent? Because the thieves of 
Nome have stolen my tent, and everything else I’ve got.” 

“It’s a hard case, sure, but there are hundreds here who 
do not have even a camp chair.” She told me that she had cooked 
the meals for some miners, and that they had given her board for 
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her work. She now walked out as unceremoniously as she had 
come in. Next day she came in again. 

- “T have hunted for work all over this town, but I can’t 
get arap to do. These mining men are all right; I guess I would 
have starved to death if it had not been for the miners, and now 
one has given me a tent and set it up for me. I am a near 
neighbor of yours.” 

She was quite hopeful. She had called on the preacher, 
and he had told her to come out to church: no doubt at all but he 
could put her in the way of a position.” In the meantime, she 
cooked for any of the miners who would give her a meal, a 
charity the church members of the denomination to which she 
belonged did not offer her. They probably thought as Mr. 
Conklin did. I had gone out to their tent one evening, and heard 
-a man in one of the nearby tents groaning and coughing as 
though in great agony. What’s the matter with your neighbor, I 
asked. Mr. Conklin replied, “I don’t know, and what’s more, I 
don’t want to know. In Alaska everybody has enough to do to 
look out for himself.” 

The ladies were cooking dinner; his sister-in-law was 
slicing some bacon. I heard Mr. Conklin say, in a stage whisper; 
“One piece is enough.” She kept right on with the slicing. This 
time a little more emphatic: “I tell you, one piece apiece is 
enough; remember you are in Alaska now,” “Remember you are 
in Alaska now,” was a proverb with us, to use on all sorts of 
occasions. I left the Conklin’s tent, and guided by the coughing, 
went on until I found the tent. It was a mosquito-proof tent. 
Somebody had gone out and left the string on the outside. 
Untying the string, I called “may I come in?” A hoarse voice 
said “Come.” A great big giant of a man was stretched on a cot, 
an unkempt, forlorn looking specimen he was, too. 

‘“What’s the matter with you? You seem very sick. ”His 
voice choked, the tears ran down his cheeks. He soon choked 
them down. 

“T have been very nigh death’s door. The doctor says I 
have congestion of the lungs, and I am not out of danger yet.” 
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He looked at me, and a fresh gush of tears followed. Looking at 
him seriously, I said: 

“If my looks are enough to make a big six-footer like 
you shed tears, I had better go. I can see you have congestion of 
some sort, for it’s visible on your face, but soap and water will 
relieve that somewhat. I washed his face and hands, brushed his 
hair, and all the time I was telling him about poor Mrs. Newman, 
his fellow townswoman, who had been robbed of all her supplies 
and had no work. He seemed to feel better as soon as his mind 
was taken from pitying his own condition. His name was 
Beatty. He had married a widow lady with considerable 
property, but he wanted to make some money of his own, and so 
had come to Nome. I advised him if he had a good home, to 
pocket his pride and go back to his family. He could still realize 
a good price for his horses and wagon, and by selling now, he 
could take one of the first boats home. About a week afterward I 
saw him down on the waterfront. He was all muffled up, and 
still coughing badly. “I have taken your advice: I am going out 
on the first boat to “Frisco.” 

Mrs. Newman went to church. The preacher could do 
nothing for her, and she was in despair. What will she finally 
do? What can a woman without money and without friends, as 
she was, do? There is always one way, and ninety-nine out of 
every hundred women situated as she was, find it. The Ohioan 
was right. Really good women who work for a living have no 
place in Alaska. 

Nome was fast losing her population. Prospectors and 
miners were mushing out on the creeks, and some had gone to 
Council City and some to Teller. A few had emigrated to 
Topkop. Everything was on a slide. Laborers could get no work 
at any price. The Japs had put in cheap restaurants; teamwork 
was at a standstill; the beach diggings had proved a failure. The 
people began to feel themselves victimized. All the boats were 
taking back more passengers than they had brought in. Rates 
were down, still any number of people could not raise the price 
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of even a half fare ticket. There was absolutely nothing the 
multitudes could do, only swear. 


Staking Lots. 

I saw so many staking lots, I concluded I would stake 
one too. I started down a continuous mud hole, called a street. I 
saw a man stretched out on a tent holding down a lot. It was Mr. 
Severance, of Chicago. I said “hello! Any more lots here?” 
“One right over there. If you want it, put down your stakes in 
legal manner before you leave it.” “Oh, I will run down and get 
my tent; it won’t take me five minutes.” I was gone less than ten 
minutes. When I got back on the run there had been four tents 
put upon that vacant patch of sand. I did not want a lot. 


Mr. Hibbard Got Even. 


Coming back along the main line of mud holes, I saw a 
figure leaning against a pile of the great hollow iron pipe of a 
gold washing machine. A pair of scales was setting on the sand 
near him and a ham or two and some other groceries were 
scattered around. The figure looked familiar. I crossed the 
thoroughfare. It was Mr. Hibbard, the proprietor of a shoe store 
in Castle Rock, Wash., where I had seen him last. A true son of 
Vermont, he had got even with the transportation companies by 
filling the rods of pipe with groceries. They had refused to take 
his pipe by weight; they took by space measurement, and he had 
beat them at their own game by bringing in a grocery free of 
charge. He was now selling out at a good profit. Mr. Hibbard 
was the only man so far as I know that came out even on his 
freight charges. 


Nome Sand. 

I had been in Seattle when that “sand” brought out as 
ballast, had been sluiced. We were assured by the parties having 
control that it was just the common, everyday, ordinary sand of 
Nome beach, which extended up and down the coast for eighty 


miles; that any man, whether a practical miner or not, could 
make from $10 to $20 a day with a rocker. After watching day 
after day, the frantic panning and rocking which invariably 
followed the arrival of another boat, I had come to the 
conclusion there was a screw loose somewhere. Nome sand in 
statu quo was not the same auriferous silicate I had seen sluiced 
out in Seattle. I stood leaning against a Grand piano, which a 
few weeks before had been brought ashore from the old bark 
Alaska, when she was wrecked. I was watching a new boat 
arrival. An artist of the pick and shovel was passing, and seeing 
me idle, stopped for a chat. I told him about that “ballast.” 
“That was a clever graft for the transportation companies, “said 
he. “That sand has panned out a few hundred thousand all right. 
I helped strip the pay-streak that the ballast was taken from, and 
only the richest part was taken. It was suggested at that time that 
the workers had been very careless, and a great deal of “Dawson 
dust” had got scattered through the sands that was shipped 
outside, but of course the fact was not mentioned by those who 
were booming the country. Nome sand, as all the sand of this 
country seems to me, is the dust and splinter of a world that is 
dead. The disintegrating hills scatter their particles wherever the 
winds may carry them. They settle on your bacon and beans, you 
drink them in the water and they penetrate the skin. These 
grains of sand are like broken bits of glass; they pierce and sting; 
until you imagine you must have come in contact with those 
living organisms the mushers sometimes leave behind after a 
night’s lodging, and that the contact lasted long enough for an 
emigration. After a vigorous search we conclude that it’s only 
those diminutive splinters of morphitic rock that are steadily 
moving towards a center. Dislodge it and it will stick some 
other place. Our hair becomes stiff and wiry, our nails become 
thick and heavy; no doubt our bones are anchylosing and the 
walls of our veins are becoming enameled, and that to stay here 
long would be to become living petrifactions, hardened into a 
sphynx-like expression of countenance, eyes having a stony, 
expressionless look, a voice that has changed its tone. A few 
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months here, and the deterioration is observable, and the longer 
we stay the worse it gets. Too dense to see, too hard to feel, to 
indifferent to change, we mushers live on—a race for the last 
strike during the winter, a little prospecting and mining during 
the summer, is all we can rouse ourselves to do. Like the lichen 
that lives from decay, and stays fastened to the spot from which 
it draws its life, so we old-timers have become a part of the 
conditions here, and prefer this simple life of freedom to any 
other, no matter how much civilized. 


Facts About Nome. 

Nome is in latitude 64 degrees, 32 minutes, North; 
longitude, West 165 degrees, 30 minutes. St. Michaels is about 
eighty miles east from Nome, and distant about 315 miles. 

By ocean steamer route, Nome is 2,700 statute miles 
northwest of Seattle. The purchasing value of “dust” in Nome in 
1901 was $16. 

Nome is the largest city in the world so far north. Nome 
is a more modernized city than Ohotz, Russian Siberia, which is 
more than 100 years old. 

The best government Nome has ever had was when she 
was governed by laws made by miners themselves. 

Nowhere was judgment more just nor more promptly 
executed than when Judge Lynch” presided. 

It was the same in California in the early days. 

Nome’s “imported court” was the greatest fraud ever 
perpetrated in the Northwest. 

The lawyers who practiced in these courts were the 
greatest set of thieves and rascals ever launched on an 
unoffending people. 

Claims have nearly all changed hands. The prospectors 
are “on the bum,” while lawyers can drink champagne and 
speculate on the outside. 


34 
Waiting for the Charles Nelson. 


I was still in Nome waiting the arrival of the Chas. 
Nelson. Many thought her lost, as she had been among the first 
to leave Seattle. I was down on the waterfront and met Lon 
Pelton, of Fremont. He had come in on the Pitcairn, a sailing 
vessel, ninety-seven days out from ‘Frisco. They had been 
fourteen days solidly frozen in the ice. He had been sick with a 
fever most of the trip. I told him I was waiting for the Nelson. 

“Well you can make up your mind to wait awhile longer. 
The U.S. transport Rosencranz was on a sand bar near Point 
Romanoff, at the mouth of the Yukon river. The Nelson hitched 
onto her and tried to pull her off, but failing to loosen her, 
unhitched and steamed away south, probably back to Dutch 
Harbor, for help. It will be a paying job for the captain, but 
there will be some bad language among the passengers, when 
they find themselves going back instead of ahead.” 

“Mr. Pelton, instead of a merchant tinner, you will now 
become a prospective, or prospecting miner, I suppose? That is 
what you are after—a gold mine, where you can see nuggets 
lying on the ground like potatoes at digging time. I Find the 
people like myself, coming in here from the states, have the most 
exaggerated ideas of the wealth they will find in Nome.” 

“T shall work the same lode I always work; that work is 
to help others unload.” 

I had heard at Fremont that his tin shop was the screen 
to hide a better paying business. 


Nome No Place for Me. 

The Nelson arrived and lightered. We hired a sloop and 
started down the coast. We paid $50 for a fifteen-hour working 
job, as it proved, for no breath of wind quickened our sails, 
which hung like a limp rag the whole trip. We skirted the shore. 
The Sawtooth mountains, a chain of sharp pointed hills, 
resembling the teeth in a cross-cut saw, glittered in the sun, their 
tops being covered perpetually with snow. The government 
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barracks at Nome river was being rapidly pushed forward by a 
large force of men. It’s all right for the government to build 
comfortable houses for the soldiers whose business is to kill, but 
to build comfortable homes for the farmers, whose business is to 
raise the food that keeps the nation alive, would be gross 
paternalism—almost or worse than anarchy or Socialism. Queer 
what a difference a name makes. 

As we rounded Cape Nome the captain of the sloop told 
us that when the first boats from a ship tried to land at this 
almost inaccessible place, the natives ran along the shore and 
shouted to them, “No, me no, me.” (No, no.)This no-me soon 
passed into Nome, and Nome the name remained. 

We arrived at Port Safety at 2 a. m., after sticking on a 
sand bar at the mouth of the harbor for nearly two hours. We 
finally got in close enough to shore so we could land a small 
boat. The Bessie K, and Seven Sisters, belonging to the Kimball 
company, were anchored here. 


Port Safety. 

The town site of Safety Harbor had been surveyed in 
1898, the preliminary survey costing $500 and the general 
survey costing $1,350. A mayor and council had been elected. 
They ruled that all persons taking a lot and building thereon 
should have a timber or log foundation where tents were used. 
If at the end of the first year the owners were not in occupation, 
the lots lapsed back to the town-site. 

In 1900 there had been 374 No. 1 assessments and 235 
of the second assessments. You had to pay $14.50 for each lot 
located. When we came here the first of July there was $1,000 
in treasury, the town being a paid-up proposition. A number of 
people were still taking lots, and as I was going to stay 
somewhere I decided to take a lot and stay in safety, and start a 
restaurant. The morning of the fourth of July, that great 
bamboosling day of the American people, was the one on which 
we had landed in this second coast town of tents. We went to 
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work with a will, and soon had the foundation laid and our tent 
set up on the extreme seaward point of the sand-spit, chosen as 
the site for this town. As close as I could get to where the 
schooners were anchored and to where the ferry crossed the 
lagoon I put up my tent. I got the lot for its business location, 
not for my personal well being, as the sequel proved. 


A Social Dance. 

While I was rushing things into place a lady called and 
introduced herself as Mrs. Douglass, the first lady resident 
having spent the winter of 1899 in the town—the only woman 
here for all that winter. 

She had called to invite us to a “social dance” they were 
getting up to be given at the Kimball Company’s new iron store, 
which was being built at the place. The frame was up, the roof 
on and floor laid. We promised to look in during the evening. 

At 10 o’clock the dance was in full swing. I could see 
the crowd from my tent. It was going to be a hot number. A 
banjo and harmonica were the instruments, which in the hands 
of different amateurs furnished the music. As we entered, they 
were in the toils of a cotillion, which they were stepping to a 
“guess and go” call. 

It was a merry crowd, who were bound to enjoy the 
festivities in honor of our Uncle Samuel’s holiday. There were 
eight ladies and from fifty to seventy-five men, some very good 
dancers. They gave a cakewalk and buck and wing dancing, in 
fine style. 

Comic and sentimental songs formed part of the 
entertainment. I have seen more bunting displayed, heard more 
fire-crackers sizz, but I never more thoroughly enjoyed a fourth 
of July entertainment than this one, away up on a sand-spit, in 
Northern Alaska. 


- Perpetual Daylight. 

_ To me the perpetual daylight is growing gruesome. I 
had early in life acquired steady habits of rest and sleep through 
the orthodox habits of the sun herself, but here the sun seemed 
to have no proper respect for the hours of light and darkness. 

Twenty-two hours of uninterrupted sunshine was what 
she was giving us now. I opened for business the morning of the 
fifth of July. 

Among the first customers was Rev. Mr. Barry, of 
Chicago, (a Centennial passenger.) He had made fifteen 
locations already in the Golden Gate district. When on the boat, 
some one heard him say: “Only let me get the locations; I shall 
know what to do with them.” 

It seems that he did, for he and a man by the name of 
Enoch, had formed a syndicate, called the “Golden Gate Mining 
Syndicate.” I presumed a stock concern, sanctioned and put 
forward by a clergyman in good standing, would have no 
difficulty in disposing of its shares at a good margin of profit. I 
shall expect to hear of the particular syndicate later on. 

The 13” was an election of municipal officers. Mrs. 
Osborn, (nee” Finlay), was political herder, closing up the ranks 
of the stragglers. I expressed my ignorance of the parties up as 
candidates. I learned later there was only one party in the field, 
and that was the saloon party. I made no discrimination. The 
whole thing was facial in the extreme—a dead graft. 


Kye and Ear Sketches. 

After the election Port safety settled down to a season of 
great quiet, for the election had settled who was to share the 
boodle, or what was left in the treasury, after running expenses 
had been paid. Every day I was learning something of the “men 
who mushed,” and of the natural resources and conditions in the 
different parts of this great empire of the North. I will give such 
talk as I think will interest the casual reader, or such as 
interested me. 
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An Approaching Storm. 
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Mrs. Ladue in Dawson. 

A large, majestic looking woman, with gray hair and 
dark eyes, a basket on her arm, came to the door of the tent. She 
said: “I am coming in to show you some jewelry.” Displaying 
it, she continued: “These pins, brooches, bracelets, chains, etc., 
are all made from fish scales. You see, they are in imitation of 
natural objects, principally flowers. The fastenings are of 
copper wire. They were made by a crippled friend of mine, who 
supports herself by this industry. When I went to Dawson in 
1897, she insisted on my taking a small box of these trinkets. 
They would not take up much room in my trunks, and she hoped 
to realize much better prices for them than she was getting at 
home. She knew, of course I would be glad to help her, so the 
box was brought. On reaching Dawson, I led much too busy a 
life to do anything with them then. At present, I am doing 
nothing for myself, and so am trying to help my friend. I used to 
be of more help in the world than I am now. I was known then 
as Charlottee Ladue, Elocutionist and Literary Entertainer. I 
brought letters to Dawson showing my ability and popularity as 
an entertainer, how that I had paid church debts, helped 
charitable organizations to raise funds, and in many ways had 
been a help and betterment to the world. I have always lived by 
my voice until I came north. 

“T landed in Dawson with $3,000 worth of clothes and 
thirty cents in money. Necessity allowed no delay; at once I 
billed for a reading at $5 a ticket. Only thirty-two tickets were 
sold. I could not recite to such a house. It would not pay 
expenses. I was used to having large audiences and enthusiastic 
ones, too. Emerson says; “Either come into port greatly or sail 
the seas with God.” I gave back the money for the tickets that 
had been sold. Remember my cash capital was exactly thirty 
cents. 

“T went to Col. Walsh to see what he could do for me. 
He offered me a desk in his office for $45 a month. Think what 
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a cooler that was. My expectations were now almost on a level 
with the temperature, 60 below. This was in Dawson’s palmy 
days, and actually would not pay my board. I refused to even 
consider such an offer. 

“Time was passing, and I must positively do something 
or my beautiful clothes would be taken to pay my board bills. 
At this time I ran across another woman, who like myself, had 
failed to find nuggets on top of the ground, nor the prospect of 
any easy place where we could even make a physical existence. 
We looked the situation fairly in the face, and then did the best 
that offered. We went in together and sewed for the ‘fancy 
women.’ As a general thing these women were easily pleased, 
and paid liberally for the work when done. One little ‘fancy’ 
suicided, owing us $50. This meant a large sum to us, even if 
we were in Dawson. However, it did not take us long until we 
had made $90 apiece, net clear. 

People everywhere have a habit of eating and drinking, 
no matter what the cost or inconvenience in getting victuals, eat 
they must. I decided to start a restaurant. I traded my watch 
and chain for a tent and cooking outfit, and some underclothes 
for hams. I very soon was all ready to open up. I was totally 
unused to cooking; could not even make bread. I could make 
nice coffee. I got a cook to show me how to make doughnuts. I 
bought bread and boiled ham. I had just put out my sign, and 
instead of drawing customers, it drew an official, who ordered 
me to take down my sign and tent and move on. I begged for 
two week’s time, or only a few days. My stock represented so 
many hard day’s work and was my entire capital. It would all be 
wasted unless they gave me time to sell what I had on hand 
already cooked. ‘No, not one day. Not even were you Queen 
Victoria, could you keep that tent where it is.’ I could do nothing 
but bow to the Dominion powers that be, and very arbitrary 
powers at that time they seemed to me, as I sat down in despair 
to view my situation and to consider what I could do in the face 
of these unforeseen difficulties. 
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I could not restrain my tears as I viewed the utter 
hopelessness of my situation. A good cry relieved me. The next 
stagé in the evolutionary process was some strong mental 
anathemas, hurled, I fear indiscriminately, in all directions, for I 
did not know which way to turn nor what to do. My ardor had 
once more been cooled, my enthusiasm congealed, but with 
cooling came a strength of determination to succeed in spite of 
fate or mounted police. This decision gave me a desire to act. I 
went to the man who had traded me the tent and told him the 
circumstances, and he took pity on me and gave me back my 
watch and chain. I still had the boiled ham and those doughnuts, 
the result of my first culinary effort, to dispose of. Down went 
my pride as low as my expectations had gone. I took my ham 
and bread and made sandwiches. Putting them in a basket, with 
some of those doughnuts, I started out on the streets to sell them. 
‘Sandwiches, fifty cents; doughnuts, three for a quarter.’ An 
elegantly dressed woman with a basket on the streets selling 
sandwiches and doughnuts, was a sight not seen before, even in 
this city of queer sights. It was a fetching idea, a great success. 
I more than cleared the money invested, made good wages, and 
had part of my stock left. I now debated in my mind whether I 
should keep up my itinerary or not. I concluded before deciding, 
to call on Kittie Mulrooney, who had made a fortune in the 
roadhouse business. Mrs. Mulrooney had rather an unsavory 
name, but she had made a fortune, and made it too by her own 
unaided efforts. She was said to have a kind heart. I would ask 
her advice before I started another undertaking. I called on Mrs. 
Mulrooney. She received me kindly, and advised me to go out 
on one of the creeks and start a road house; to throw away any 
fine notions I might have, and to keep a ‘drap o’ whiskey,’ for in 
this country men need it and expect it, and you can do no 
business without it. She rose to bid me good-bye, as she had an 
engagement at this hour. She shook my hand, and left in my 
palm three $5 gold pieces. As she turned to go I called to her, 
but she went right on. Then I said to myself: ‘Here is the 
woman, crude, uneducated, with only plenty of shrewd Irish wit 
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and good common sense, has made a fortune, said to be in the 
hundreds of thousands. Why cannot I, the intelligent, cultured, 
Charlotte Ladue, do as much?’ I now decided to take her advice 
and start a roadhouse. I had my $90, augmented by the $15 
given me by Mrs. Mulrooney. For the second time I bought a 
tent. I took it on my back and started for Hunker creek. At the 
end of eight miles I halted in the wilderness and pitched my tent. 
I commenced business by doing the cooking myself. I kept 
learning as I went along until I had become proficient in the 
culinary art. I took the whole of Mrs. Mulrooney’s advice. I 
never gave more than two drinks at one time. Usually one, when 
a musher first came in, and one when he went to bed to sleep on, 
and one for an appetizer in the morning, and if they especially 
wanted it, one as a starter when they were leaving. I never 
encouraged treating. There was never drunken man ‘round my 
premises. I made $10,000 in two years, besides paying some 
debts and keeping my children at school. I have the roadhouse 
yet. It is well furnished, with all the conveniences to be had in 
that place, but business had moved on. I spent the last winter on 
the outside. I bought a gold washing machine for $1,600 and 
brought it with me to Nome. The beach diggins had been 
misrepresented. It was useless to set the machine up. I am 
trying to sell it. I shall lose on the investment, but I made 
enough in Dawson that this will not discourage me in the least. 

I asked Mrs. Ladue to consider herself my guest, that I 
had been very interested in her recital and that she had proved 
herself a “fine entertainer.’ On going away, she gave me a 
small pansy pin. I put it among my Alaskan curios, and prize it 
for the giver’s sake. 


Trial Trip of the Kinghurst. 

I have a friend, a seafaring man, an engineer, who has 
had large experience and is thoroughly capable. He was telling 
me of his trip to Nome on the Kinghurst, the smallest vessel that 
ever reached that port on her own steam. She had been built in 
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Ballard, Wash., and was owned by Mr. Potts, a personal friend 
of the engineer’s, who had been present at her launching. She 
had been named after Mrs. Kinghurst, an English lady, who was 
present when the boat was christened, and who broke the 
proverbial bottle of wine. This lady had taken a keen interest in 
the boat and her future. My gallant friend could see this lady’s 
face smiling encouragement during difficulties, and 
commiserating him in his troubles on the voyage. 

I was much interested in the recital. I said; “your story 
ought to have a place in my book. May I make use of it as much 
as I can remember?” The answer was given: ‘You can copy my 
log, and use as much or as little as you wish.’ So here is the 
“log.” It will give a knowledge of the coast line from Seattle to 
Nome, not found in the geography nor on the charts 

“May 24" left for Nome. When off Five Mile Rock the 
cook fell overboard. A moment after, Mr. Potts followed the 
cook. Instead of saving the cook, he had all he could do to save 
himself. It was only with my assistance he got on deck. The 
cook was fished out more dead than alive. Our troubles did not 
end with this, nor did the cook’s. The fireman came on board 
piping drunk, quarreled with the cook, and had him pretty nearly 
smothered to death when discovered. I concluded to run no 
further risks to our culinary department, so I discharged the 
fireman in the morning and hired another. 

“The 25" of May found us making Port Townsend in 
quest of our mate. We found him that evening. Our cook, being 
an unlucky number, the captain discharged him, and telegraphed 
Mr. Potts to hire another. Our answer was: ‘Will bring cook and 
mate in the morning on Steamer Utopia.” We were now all 
ready to move. The Utopia arriving at 9 o’clock, we soon had 
on board all the accessories—new cook, fireman, mate, and all 
in fine shape. 

“At 6:20 a. m. we started for Komax by way of Active 
Pass. The steamer Cottage City passed us off the Pass. We had 
a fine run down the gulf, but our quiet was broken into as we 
came near Komax. We ran onto the rock about two miles off the 
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light Yellow Diamond. It was about 1:15 a. m., and we were 
compelled to lie here all day. The captain, finding that we could 
not get off by our own efforts, went to Komax for a tug. He 
returned with the tug Topic, which pulled us off and towed us to 
Komas. We took on water, and were waiting for coal, with the 
result that at 6 p. m. we were ready to leave, but the captain did 
not show up. I started on a still hunt and found him at 7:30 p. 
m., maudlin drunk and unfit to take charge of the boat. After 
consulting with Mr. Roe, I sent another dispatch to Mr. Potts, 
stating the facts in the case and telling him to send advices to the 
hotel, where I should await an answer,. In the morning the 
captain put in an early appearance, and made all sorts of good 
promises, that there should be no more drunks on the trip. 

“The mate had carelessly left our Kedge anchor on the 
reef, so at 7 a. m. we started on the return run of this extra thirty 
miles. We anchored in Seymour Narrows. The Chas. Nelson 
passed us at 3 a. m. on her trip up. We have anchor at 4, and at 
4:20 was passed by a southbound barge steamer, Victoria, and 
Princess Louise. We came to anchor at 6 p.m. and staid at 
anchor thirty-eight hours. 

“Left Port Alexander next morning at 8 a. m. It was 
very foggy. We passed Egg Island light, running slow bell; Cape 
Calvert Lemoor Pass light and Bella Bella. Lost our way in 
Cheefoo Straits and were three hours under slow bell; At 3 
o’clock we finally found the entrance to the Strait and passed 
High Rock Narrows at 11 a. m. Here we got lost for an hour. 
Wight Sound Low Inlet, U. S. Rush at anchor, steamer Farallone 
bound south were passed, and we came to anchor off Kennedy’s 
Island at 4:30. 

“Head wind all day; passed the Bertha and Islander; 
made Ketchikan at 7 p. m. On June 4" we pulled her onto the 
beach to paint the bottom, took up lost motion on engine and 
looked at various other needs. 

“The mate went ashore daily at this point, and after 
filling up on Hooch would come on board and begin to abuse 
me. Finally he grew so aggressive and bullied to such an extent 
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by winding up with an attempt at assault, that I had him arrested. 
The judge fined him $10 and costs, amounting in all to $29.50. 
This made him furious. The captain at this point in the 
proceedings, notified me that I had to have an engineer’s license 
hung up in the engine room. 

“This was a poser. I went to the customs officer and 
stated the case, but could get no relief. Things were getting 
worse; they were serious. The captain gave orders to the fireman 
to fire no more. We then moved over to the dock and tied up, 
awaiting results. 

“The captain and mate both went up town at 7 p. m. 
‘Some time during the night the mate returned with a “full 
cargo,” lost his balance and fell overboard and came near 
drowning. I was sorry; awfully sorry! 

“Time was passing. On June 5" the captain was still on 
a drunk, the mate resting himself. The captain was packed 
aboard next morning in a skiff. He rested and recuperated for all 
that day, and when night came he was ready to keep up his 
record by getting drunk again. The last I saw of him he was 
starting on his nocturnal booze. 

“TI was compelled to consider Mr. Potts’ interests before 
personal inclinations or fears. At this rate Mr. Potts would lose 
his boat and I my reputation. Then I went to Mr. Strong and ex- 
Governor Swineford, and laid the case before them. Asking their 
advice and assistance. It was readily granted. They helped me 
through the customs house, and I now took possession of the 
boat as ‘Managing owner.’ Hiring a pilot, I left the captain and 
mate to fill up ad libitum, ad infinitum. A run of forty-five miles 
brought us to Boloda Guadra. Here I hired a captain and 
engineer. We now made good time. At Wrangell we took on 
eleven tons of coal. We passed the steamer Chas. Nelson in 
Wrangell Narrows. She was southbound; all went well. 

“On the 10" we arrived at Dundas Cannery, took on two 
and one-half tons of coal, filled up with water, took on an extra 
barrel and caught two halibut. The fog of the day before had 
passed and the weather was fine and the sun shining. We rigged 
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our jib and fairly flew over the water. Our speed was cut short, 
for suddenly the wind freshened up. Heavy swells; barometer 
falling. We started on a run back to Latner Bay. We felt a slight 
shock in going over the bar, but no damage was done and we 
came to anchor at 12 o’clock, midnight. 

“We passed Icy Cape at 3 a.m. on June 12". The 
Weather was beautiful and the sun shining. Plenty of ice adrift; 
no fog. We got a fine view of Mt. St. Elias. As the weather was 
so fine I concluded I would have a shave. We now passed 
Malos Pino Glacier, the largest glacier in the world. It is forty 
miles long on the coastline. This glacier is steadily moving 
seawards. Great tracks of many acres break up and become 
miniature forests. Barometer steady and weather fine. 

“June 14" Seal Rocks sighted abeam at 6 a. m. Strong 
southeast winds compelled us to run for Fleet Harbor, where we 
anchored at 7 a.m. The weather set in foggy, wind increasing 
and barometer falling and heavy rain. A small schooner sailed 
by us looking for anchorage. Wind and rain increasing; still at 
anchor next day; no let up to the wind and rain. The anchor held 
good and we staid storm bound until June 19", when we stated 
for Port Rock, but were forced to put back to Kinghurst Harbor. 

“We started out again at 5 a.m. The sun was shining on 
the sea like glass and Chilkoff Straits were like a millpond. We 
laid over seven hours to fix the feed pump. Run four hours 
under slow-bell and came to anchor at 6:30 p. m. in Anchor Bay, 
June 23d. 

“The next day we put into Chignik Lagoon for coal. 
The pilot, Charlie Brown, secured eight tons for us at $9 per ton. 
Filled up with water. With winds and heavy swells and the 
barometer still falling, we put back to Anchor Bay. We were 
running back nearly as often as going ahead. 

“We made Unga island on the 26", where we laid up 
five hours in Squaw Harbor. We set our square sail, and with a 
full wind set out next day for Henderson Bay. 

“June 28", the Lizzie Colly in sight; reported two 
prospectors murdered and robbed on Nunavak Island. They 
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buried the bodies, but could give none of the details. Arrived at 
Port Mohler, washed out boiler, mined and loaded forty sacks of 
coal, took on water and filled the boiler. After thirteen hours of 
hard work we got up steam, set sail and run onto a sand bar near 
Deer Island, as you enter Hernden Bay. Changed coal from aft 
to forward, but she refused to float. We lowered our boats, got 
out our big anchor, and hove her off. This only delayed us an 
hour. We were now making good time. The log showed forty- 
two knots from 12 o’clock, midnight to 6 a. m. No sea nor wind. 

“July 1“, arrived off Nunivak. Rounded the cape at 2 
o’clock, but a north wind striking us we ran back to anchorage 
on the east side. The Eskimos came aboard to trade. We staid 
here until the weather cleared. Lowered our big boat and took 
on 580 gallons of water; hoisted anchor and run forty miles, but 
a strong northwest wind springing up we were again forced to 
run for anchorage fourteen miles when found ourselves east of 
Nunivak Island reefs. 

“It was July 4". I am a loyal American. The day 
brought enthusiasm, especially as the sun was shining, but my 
ardor was cooling, as a strong northwest wind sprang up and was 
blowing a large cake of ice steadily toward us. 

“A still further cooling process was the fact that the 
barometer was falling. I paid a visit to the shore to look at the 
ice pack from the reefs. As I was crossing the island toward the 
reefs, suddenly thousands of tons of rock broke off and fell into 
the sea with a great sound. Surely my guardian angel was 
watching over me. Had I reached that reef a few minutes sooner 
I would have gone down with the rock into the depths of the sea. 
An Eskimo brought me aboard in a kiak. I looked out to the 
reef whose untimely (or timely) fall had so shaken my nerves. 
‘The day was certainly lucky. It was still blowing hard. I took 
four men and went ashore. We cut one and one-half cords of 
wood and packed aboard and got a boatload of water. At 
midnight the barometer was still falling. 

“The morning of the 6" was fine. Large ice fields were 
still in sight. We hoisted sail, found an opening in the ice and 
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put out log, set our course and actually run thirty-five miles 
without running back or putting in for anchor. As another great 
ice field was coming for us, we headed for Cape Romanoff and 
got around the ice close to the shore with the Cape abeam, at 5 
p. m. With a west wind we sailed due west from Cape 
Romanoff for fifty miles by the log. Fixed my course at 7 a. m., 
passed steamer Valencia, bound south and arrived at Cape Nome 
in a dense fog, where we anchored at 11 p. m. , with everybody 
on board happy that Nome was reached. 

“Set our anchor and turned in. Our troubles were not yet 
at an end. In the morning a strong east wind sprang up and we 
were forced to run behind Sledge Island for shelter where we 
staid for twenty-four hours. 

“On the 9th I arrived back at Nome. A doctor came on 
board and found everybody well. I now went ashore to look for 
orders. Mr.Potts had gone to Teller the day before and left the 
management of the boat to Mr. Cisnon, with orders to pay off 
everybody but M. Bird. My contract in Seattle called for a 
season’s work. I O K’d. all the bills, and the crew got their 
money and fare back to Seattle. This made all hands happy. 
Chief Engineer Bird still stood by the steamer Kinghurst, and 
was fully endorsed by Mr. Potts for the course he had taken, who 
gave; him his legal appointment as “managing owner” of the 
steamer. This is the only case within my knowledge where an 
officer assumed ownership and management, and then ran away, 
leaving captain and mate behind, hiring others and then to end 
up with credit and endorsement. 

“My voyage to Nome ended, I should be remiss if I 
forgot my mascot, Mrs. Kinghurst, (nee Mrs. MacCallum), of 
Victoria, who was always in sight, cheering and encouraging me 
with her kindly interest in me and the boat during a very trying 
trip for the chief engineer.” 

“FRANK W. BIRD, of Seattle” 
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Huge Bones on St. Lawrence Island. 

_ Iam also indebted to Mr. Bird for this description of the 
largest bones he had ever looked at. The season of 1899 his ship 
anchored off St. Lawrence Island. With the mate, he landed to 
take a look at the island. As they were strolling around, they 
came upon an Indian village. As they approached, they could 
hear no sounds of life. Coming into the village they found great 
heaps of skeletons, which looked as though they had been 
carried out after they were dead by those who were still alive, 
but were too weak to bury or otherwise dispose of the bodies. 
They found trinkets, fur and ivory hid in the bunks and other 
places in the igloos. 

In front of one of these huts were the bones of some 
animal that must have been of monstrous proportions. The ribs 
were fully twenty to thirty feet long, the vertebra as big as an old 
fashioned fanning mill. Inside the igloo was a femur that 
reached from side to side of the hut. A tusk was turned up under 
the hatchway and used as a step. This tusk was of enormous 
size. It was pure ivory and highly polished. It reached from 
wall to wall. The ends were embedded in ice, so the exact 
length could not be seen. It was so large the mate declared it 
impossible to be ivory. They found an old axe in the igloo, and 
with it cut away the ice around the ends to the depth of a foot or 
more, but could not loosen it. They estimated that the tusk 
would weigh more than one hundred pounds. 

They were anxious to secure this specimen whole, but 
making a failure the axe, they determined to use a saw, and get 
what they could of the tusk. They had returned to the ship for 
the saws. A storm was coming up and the ship put to sea. An 
opportunity had never offered since for his return to the island, a 
matter he regretted, as he had always in mind that tusk, and the 
snug sum it would have brought him. The calamity that had 
wiped out a whole village of natives was a matter of conjecture 
in his mind, until he met some time afterward a party who 
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explained the cause that led to the destruction of the people of 
this village. 

A trading schooner had put into the island with a cargo 
of merchandise to barter to the natives. Like all cargoes of that 
time, the wares were principally Hooch. The natives of this 
island were thrifty, and had plenty of ivory and furs, 
consequently, the got a large quantity of  “fire-water” in 
exchange for their rich furs and ivory. It was the season when 
they should have secured their supply of salmon for the winter. 
This they did not do. Having such a good supply of “white 
man’s whoosky,” they all went on a drunk and staid drunk so 
lone the salmon were all gone before they sobered up enough to 
get in a sufficient supply to last them through the winter. Seals 
were scarce and hard to catch. The season had been an extreme 
one, the supplies had run our, they could not get out, and so all 
had perished of starvation. 


Log of a Musher. 

I have taken my readers to Nome by “water route.” Let 
me now mush you up from St. Michaels in the wake of Mark J. 
Burns, a commercial traveler and buyer who is well known on 
the Pacific coast. He was grain buyer for a large concern in San 
Francisco, and left a good position to go with the “rush” no the 
North. Mr. Burns is also a navigator, and in earlier life had seen 
active service in the South Seas. He had sailed up the Yellow 
river in China, and for several months had tied up in Hong- 
Kong, before China had become an object of exploitation or 
spoliation to the other nations. Instead of sailing the high seas, 
he had changed his craft and now trotted behind his sledges up 
the coast. He kept a “log” of the trip. I thought it interesting, 
and with his permission, copied it entire: 

“At St. Michaels I secured two dog teams, one of eight 
dogs and the other of seven. Hiring a native guide, I loaded on 
the first sled 750 pounds of grub, stove, tent, tent poles and two 
sleeping bags. The other carried 650 pounds of grub, cooking 
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outfit and to sleeping bags. With my native guide and two white 
men I started up the coast. Leaving St. Michaels on Sunday, 
January 29, we made Klik-ak-terik by 3:30---about fifteen miles. 

“Hit the trail again at 9:30, making Galsove by 2:15, 
having come a distance of sixteen miles. 

“Leaving Galsova at 6:30, we made Una-lak-lik at 3:15 
p. m., a distance of thirty miles. We found good quarters at 
Hotel Englestad. February 1“ found a real Arctic blizzard in 
possession of the weather. If you have never seen one of these 
storms in force you cannot conceive of the mad fury with which 
the snow is hurled from place to place. A huge drift will pile 
against an obstruction in a few minutes. We let her howl, and 
staid in our comfortable quarters until the 47" 

“Started at 11:30 and arrived at Aganrik at 3 p.m. Next 

morning left 
Aganric at 7:15. “We made Skak-tu-lik by 2 p.m., a distance of 
twenty-five miles. 

“Left Shak-tu-lik next morning at 8:15. We were on the 

trail all day. Not 
reaching a native village, we slept out that night; temperature, 54 
below zero. 

“February 7th we cached part of our load and went on to 
Norton Bay. Put up our tent on the ice and went back for the 
rest of our load. We staid in the tent that night. 

“Making a fresh start in the morning, February 8th, we 
started for Isaac’s House, across Norton Sound. The cold was 
intense. The two white men and the native froze their faces and 
I froze the tip of my nose. When about eight miles from Isaac’s 
we saw a sight that filled us with terror. There was open water 
clear around Isaac’s Point. The blue waves were lapping the 
shore. We could almost feel the motion of the ice seaward. 
Hastely throwing off the greater part of our loads we stuck out 
with all speed for the mainland. On arriving there we found we 
had been tricked by one of Alaska’s famous mirages. “A little 
farther up the coast is a perpetual mirage of Sledge Island. 
When the atmosphere is favorable you can see the masts of the 
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ships in her lee, yet Sledge Island is away off in another 
direction. The appearance of these mirages as to distance are 
very deceiving.” We spent the night at Isaac’s House. Next 
morning we returned for the loads left on the ice, and again slept 
at Isaac’s house. 

“Left Isaac’s on the 10th, making Kaik after dark; turned 
into a deserted igloo for the night. 

“Left next morning at daylight. The trail was rough and 
covered with a loose snow, that made travel a weariness, and 
added to this was the extreme temperature of 51 below zero. We 
had trouble in pitching our tent and in digging our wood out of 
the snow on the beach. It seemed as we neared our destination, 
that our difficulties increased. We turned in at 10 o’clock, only 
to be forced out at 12 to keep from freezing to death. We had to 
keep up the fire and hot drinks going all night. At daylight we 
moved on, reaching a deserted igloo at noon, where we decided 
to stay over night. 

“IT was not feeling well and in cooking supper I again 
froze the end of my nose. The stovepipe was too short, and the 
smoke spread out before it reached the roof. We raised the stove 
to lengthen the pipe and in doing this the heat all went out 
above. This would never do. We threw the stove out and built a 
rousing fire on the floor. The room getting warmed up, we 
crawled into our sleeping bags and slept until morning. 

“Leaving the dug-out on this 13th morning of February 
we traveled all day, reaching the northeast side of Golovin Bay, 
where we pitched our tent in the timber. Having plenty of wood, 
we put in a not bad night. 

“Next morning at daylight, (14th), made John Dexter’s, 
at Chinik. Mr. Dexter was the third white man I had seen since 
leaving St. Michaels. I now stored part of my supplies in 
Dexter’s ware room, took nine of my best dogs and started for 
Fish river, to visit my friend, Captain Slade. I found him in a 
little cabin at the foot of White Mountain. I arrived there at 
1:30, and got a lunch, and at 2 o’clock started on the return trip. 
I arrived at Dexter’s at 7:45, having covered fifty-two miles in 
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ten hours. It was literally a run for at least forty miles of the 
distance. Mushing behind the sleds, men get into the funniest 
little ‘ambling trot imaginable, and the jerky movement so 
acquired becomes a habit, which is very hard to break. 

“Loaded up on the 16th and started for Behring coast. 
Arrived at Cheakuk about 3 o’clock. The twelve miles from 
Dexter’s to Cheokuk, over the devide, was a very hard pull. 
Staid all night with Charlie Okoke. 

“On the 17th left Cheokuk for Irruk at 6:30. We were 
now making good time. 

“On the 18th left Irruk at 6:30 and made Nusok by 8:30 
p.m. As we went by the Solomon we thought a hurricane had 
struck us. It was a tough spot to pass. We now laid over on the 
19th at Nusok. 

“Lakmuk, an intelligent native, showed us a cabin, 
which we proceeded to clean up and put in shape. Putting in my 
goods I now became a resident Alaskan rapidly. I now got ready 
to prospect on the Bonanza. On the 22d I staked lots on Harding 
Island in the Bonanza district. 

“At this stage of my adventure I reduced my force by 
sending one team of dogs back to St. Michaels with my native 
guide. Two day’s run from St. Michaels the dogs broke through 
the ice and two of them froze to death. The dogs belonged to 
two native women, Mary and Flora. I had to pay Mary two 
sacks of flour and $40 for her dog, and to Flora I paid $50. 

“Leaving Nusok, we moved all our goods and chattels to 
Setok, a native village two miles east from Cape Nome. 

“On the 24th we started for the hills to prospect for gold. 
We reached some cabins near the foothills of the Eldorado, and 
next day crossed the divide and camped on California creek. 

“Staked claims on California creek on the 26th. On the 
27th, came to Beaver, and continuing up Beaver, we camped at 
the mouth of Deep creek. A man by the name of Israel Kerr had 
been found frozen to death on Penny river. It was supposed he 
had been frozen about the 13th of March. He was the first white 
man, as far as was known, ever found frozen to death in this part 
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of Alaska. They called a miner’s meeting at Anvil City, (Snake 
river), appointed a committee to plat a grave yard, and sent a 
party for the corpse. An inquest was held, and he was then 
buried with all due respect. He was the first tenant of the new 
graveyard, as he was the first white man frozen. 

“We now returned to camp, and again struck out with 
C. A. Shattuck, mushing our own sleds. 

“On March 29th, while going at full speed at 5 p. m. we 
fell into the Eldorado river, where a blowout had made a hole, 
which was not yet solidly frozen over. Laid over the nest day to 
dry out my clothes. This was a big job. The drying had to be 
done by a small stove fed with green willows. One side would 
freeze while the other was raising steam. When this job as 
finished we started for Setok. On the way we picked up two 
men snow blind and lost. One was old George Stevens of Seattle 
and the other was Dick Davis of Minnesota. We took them into 
camp at Setok and kept them until they could see, which was 
five days later, when the moved on to Anvil City, (Nome). I was 
in permanent quarters, where I staid until the season opened up 
in the spring.” 

Mr. Burns was still a resident of Alaska in 1901. 


Arctic Lightening. 


Far out where the sullen darkness 
Palls the silent, ice-chained sea, 
Spring, low arched, the fragile northlights, 
O’er the realm of mystery. 
From their haunts beneath the crescent, 
Where the murky shadows lie, 
Come Aurora’s pale magicians, 
With their festoons for the sky. 


And while the color sergeant musters 
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His immortal seven, 
To hang their banners from the dome 
And drape the walls of heaven, 
Straight he hurls his shafts of silver, 
High up in the star-gemmed blue, 


Where the wraiths of light, soft tinted. 
And of swiftly changing hue: 
Through the long and ghostly visions, 
Of the voiceless Arctic night, 
Weirdly gleam and faintly whisper 
As they tremble out of sight. 
----- Sam C. Dunham. 


Down the Coast in a Peterborough. 

It was in the latter part of August that I started down the 
coast in a Peterborough canoe for a little sightseeing while the 
weather was pleasant. With the canoe, we skirted the shore, 
stopping where a landing could be made and there was anything 
to see. The first stopping place was at Solomon. Here seven 
dredgers in a distance of eleven miles made things lively for the 
season. But the big dredgers were not proving a great success. 
The fine gold floated away on the water and the big nuggets 
proved elusive, and only the middle-weight, medium coarse gold 
could be saved. The owners of the claim had about decided that 
the only way to secure all the gold was to flume the creek. 

At Bluff, our next landing place, we watched them 
sluicing sand from the mouth of Daniels creek, the famous mine 
gutted by McKinzie, Judge Noyes’ appointee for receiver. They 
told us they were not paying expenses this season, but the mine 
was all right. I stopped here when coming back, and had more 
time, but I want to tell you now about the “Bird colonies,” that 
cover the bluffs for a distance of fifteen miles. After we 
rounded a long point we came to the cliffs which rise almost a 
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sheer wall, to the height of from seventy-five to 150 feet from 
the water’s edge. From high water mark to the top of the cliffs 
the face of the rocks were literally covered with nests of birds. 
The young birds were still in the nests. Gunnies, gulls, Arctic 
parrots and many kinds of ducks had all gone to housekeeping in 
a sort of co-operative commonwealth. They lived in the greatest 
apparent harmony. To a visitor, they seemed to have anarchistic 
freedom of speech. They were all trying to be heard at once. 
The screaming of the gulls, the quacking of the ducks, the shrill 
cawing of the parrots, the whirring of so many pairs of wings, 
made a pandemonium of sound impossible to describe. 

The parrots, with their great ugly beaks and web feet, 
colored in flaming reds, yellows, grays, blacks, blues, in fact, all 
the primary colors but green. These parrots are not so richly 
plumaged as their relatives in the tropics, but their web feet and 
ugly voice make them a notable bird when seen in their Arctic 
home. I do not know whether any of them have ever been taught 
to speak Eskimo or not, but have no doubt they are as mentally 
superior in linguistic acquirements as their southern relatives. 

A great square rock stood out in the sea some distance 
from the shore. It had broken from the main shore at some 
remote time, and stood there like a great gray castle. The top 
sloped away from one side, making a roof on which the tundra 
grass and shrubs still grew. Tufts of gay flowers were nodding 
their heads in the sunlight. A hallway had been worn by the 
waves clear through this rock, which added to its castellated 
appearance. Two of its walls were completely covered with the 
homes of the gray mallard ducks. A sort of west end or Capitol 
Hill settlement, which a class-conscious community could live in 
exclusiveness and seclusion among the common herd that 
gathered “minnies,” and quacked and cawed in common. The 
other two walls were covered with the homes of a mixed 
community, who did not appear to intrude upon the mallards 
who had individualized their holdings in the most aristocratic 
way. As I passed the rock I struck it with an oar and shouted. 
Immediately the air was darkened with the flight of birds, and a 


great noise like the approach of a storm deafened the hearing. It 
seemed to me there must have been millions of these birds, for 
those on the rock disturbed those on the shore. The table of 
these birds is always spread. Great schools of fish, each kind in 
its season, are driven in shore close to these rocks. Herring and 
candlefish in innumerable quantities cover the waters after a 
storm. 

These bird colonies in their season, could furnish food 
enough to feed the city of London. The natives gather the eggs 
and eat the flesh of all kinds of these birds and do not lack for 
food during the nesting season. I passed these rocks again on 
coming up the coast. In learning to fly, the young birds had left 
the nest, and not being able to get back, had settled on the water, 
and here they would have to stay until they were strong enough 
to reach the nest. The mother birds were feeding them. Their 
plaintive peepings were heard on all sides as we moved the boat 
among the flocks of baby birds. 

The time will soon come when these rocks must yield to 
the giant forces of the sea. The surf beats against these cliffs of 
chalk with the power of a million hydraulics. Neap tide and a 
beautiful moonlight evening. The light draft boat enabled us to 
thread our way through between the rough, jagged rocks that 
covered the bottom of the sea close to the shore. You could see 
into great, gloomy caverns that reached away back into the 
shadows of illimitable darkness. You could imagine these caves 
under the sea were the homes of the water gods, who ruled in 
these kingdoms of the deep. These caverns honeycombed the 
entire ledge that skirts the shore. Some one of the great storms 
that visit these seas will sweep away the columns supporting this 
vast mass of rock, and it will crumble into the sea, moving the 
shore line several rods further in towards the tundra. If this 
- should happen at nesting season it would be a great calamity to 
the birds. There would be no escape for the young ones, and 
many of the old ones would undoubtedly perish. 

A destruction of birds would simply parallel the 
destruction of the moose and caribou that at one time frequented 
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this part of Alaska. But as the food products of the natives 
disappear, the natives themselves are passing away. A small 
remnant alone remains of the once populous tribes that lived 
upon these shores and feasted on eggs and mallards. 


At Cheokuk--(Down the Coast). 


Our next place of interest was Cheokuk. We were 
forced to put in here. The sea had been nasty and the waves 
choppy all day, and we had been forced to keep pretty well out 
to sea to avoid the surf. Suddenly the wind quickened; great 
swells tossed our cockleshell of a boat high up, only to drop us 
in a trough. We made with all speed for the shore, which as we 
neared, increased our danger. Immense combers would precede 
us, only to be followed by others coming behind. We quickly 
pushed our boat through the channels left between combers, 
zigzagging to keep our boat from being struck and filled. 
Nearing the shore we ran on top a comber that dashed us on the 
beach. In an instant, with line in hand, the oarsman ran before 
the on- coming waves until the boat was landed high enough to 
avoid present danger. We pitched our tents, and for four days 
we were storm-stayed at this almost depopulated native village. 

A clear mountain stream had cut a channel through the 
rocks at this place. The banks of the stream rose high on either 
side and reached back to the tundra. The sea wall was high and 
secure. This was at one time a populous center of the Eskimos. 
A great many deserted igloos remained and only a few bore 
marks of recent habitation, but their burial grounds reached 
away back to the tundra on both sides of the stream. Many of 
the wicker covers remained covering skeletons, who with faces 
towards the rising sun had slept here for untold generations past. 
How far this burial ground had reached seaward was a mere 
matter of conjecture. 

While we were camped here the force of the waves 
driven by the storm hydraulicked a large strata of the soft shale 
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rock and precipitated the fall of a large surface of the 
overhanging burial ground 

In the morning sun a mass of bones and skulls lay 
glittering on the beach where the surf had washed them clean. 

Above the bank of red shale rock showed the broken 
edge of the surface mould, black with the decay of vegetation 
and burial deposit, the ends of bones projecting from the soil 
showing the vast age and large numbers in this populous city of 
the dead, where they have lain undisturbed through all the 
changes that have brought decimation and destruction to their 
descendants. 

One more conspicuous wicker tomb than the rest was 
surmounted by a kiak, in which was placed in old brass mounted 
flint-rock rifle, power horn and trappings of Russian make. 

Among the mould that had fallen part of the way down 
the bank I found some wooden platters of an oblong shape. 
They had been hollowed out until very thin. They looked not 
unlike the butter trays seen in old farmhouse kitchens. A 
wooden skimmer, perforated with square holes, which had 
perhaps been used to skim the cracklings from the oil. The 
handle had been broken off, but some copper wire showed 
where it had been fastened on. The wicker homes of the native 
dead, like the Chinese grave-feasts, have so often been rifled by 
the white man that they no longer leave anything of value in the 
kiaks or other belongings of the departed. I examined a number 
of the native skulls. They bore a marked resemblance to each 
other. They were all narrow through from ear to ear, high 
narrow forehead and top- head with prominent development of 
the middle back-head. Their known character bears out in the 
shape of their skulls the truths of the teachings of phrenology— 
innocent, inoffensive, lovers of home and of each other. 

I only saw two igloos that appeared to have occupants. 
One was a nice clean looking place. A pare of rubber boots 
stood against the wall and a child’s jumping-jack, made from 
pasteboard, hung from a rafter. The Micanninny loves toys and 
playthings as well as the little Cabalona, (white child.) 
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A large quantity of dried seal meat and fish, principally 
smelt, was stored in an outhouse. The smelt was strung on long 
strings to dry, that reminded us of the strings of bean pods and 
pumpkins we had seen hanging from the rafters of a farmhouse 
kitchen. 

A quantity of seal meat was left hanging on poles laying 
on trestles on the high beach. This was done so the white 
mushers could feed their dogs without breaking into the caches 
where were stored the season’s provisions of meats and oil for 
winter use. 

These kindly hospitable people often suffer extreme 
hardships through the whit man’s thoughtless vandalism, for 
sometimes when a cache has been broken into, very little care is 
taken to fasten it up securely. The malamute dogs destroy what 
is left, and the native has to fish tomcods or starve. 

The high death rate among these natives, which has left 
villages like Cheokuk, only tenanted by a few individuals, where 
less than fifty years ago lived as many thousands, we think is 
due as much to a climatic change, as to disease and food 
shortages incident to the white man’s appearance among them. 
They are inured to the extreme rigors of an uninterrupted ice age 
and the milder seasons are death to the race. 

Around the next point was Golovin Bay and John 
Dexter’s trading post. Dexter was an old-timer, and had been 
established here when the silver mines on Fish river had been a 
paying investment. Mr. Dexter had one perilous adventure, in 
which he very nearly lost his life, and will carry paralysis, the 
result of his exposure, as long as life lasts. The man on the boat 
then managed to signal the natives not to shoot, but to come and 
get them. At considerable risk to themselves the natives pushed 
off and rescued them from their perilous position. The man on 
the boat was not seriously injured by the accident, but from 
being submerged so long Dexter was completely paralyzed. The 
natives took him to his home and nursed him back to life. 
Among his nurses was a young native girl who was so good and 
kind, and took so much interest in nursing him, that when he had 
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in measure recovered he married her. She is tall, slender and 
lady-like. He has taken her with him on his last trips to San 
Francisco. The story goes that after he had located rich mines 
on Anvil and Dexter, he like the men at the head of affairs in 
Alaska, who had squaw wives when they were on the frontier 
making their fortune, as soon as they had money enough left 
their half-breed children and squaw wives to shift for 
themselves. They married white women and are now looked up 
to as model men. On one of his trips to ‘Frisco Dexter brought 
back a white woman. Mrs. Dexter was a woman of spirit. After 
sizing up the situation, she took a loaded Winchester and 
confronted the intruder. Pointing it at her, she said, “Me John’s 
wife; you go,” and she went. Mr. Dexter sent her back on the 
same boat she had come in on. Since that all went well. 

Dexter’s gratitude to the natives has been manifested in 
various substantial ways. He employees them, paying them 
good wages. No native need go away from the “Post” hungry. 
Mr. Dexter has impoverished himself in helping all who come to 
needing help, white men and native alike. 


Return Up Coast. 

The weather continuing bad and the sea rough, I left the 
Peterborough and started up coast in a sailboat. The oarsman of 
the Peterborough, on day when we had pinnacled on a rock, just 
stood up and swore. He cussed the winds, the tide, and Behring 
sea in particular. “If he took a canoe he got stuck on a rock or 
smashed the bow, or if he took a sail boat the wind died flat out, 
no matter if it had been blowing great guns in the right 
directions when he started, it fell just the same.” I suggested 
that he move the cargo and I would tip her to one side and push 
her off. She floated. My luck was the same as his. As soon as I 
struck the sail boat the wind died out and a mile from the shore 
we cast anchor and waited for a breeze. The anchor dragged and 
the tide took us seaward at an even pace. In the morning we 
were a long ways from the shore. The wind was still and the 
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water calm as a millpond. The native in charge of the boat 
started to row back to the coast. It took him four hours. The 
tide was very low. I walked for eleven miles on the bottom of 
the sea. The native lined the boat around the rocks. We now 
came in sight of a light in a miner’s cabin. We had fasted for 
thirty hours. The native anchored the boat, tieing her to the 
shore. We made for the cabin. It was owned by S. Tucker and 
Lamont Rowlands, of Chicago. We were made cordially 
welcome, and with a miner’s true hospitality, they took dry 
clothing from their own supply and insisted on the native putting 
them on, while they dried his sea-drenched garments. 

Mr. Rowlands had us a cup of hot beef tea ready in a 
few minutes. This was followed by a warn dinner. Refreshed 
and invigorated, the native pushed on to his cabin. I enjoyed the 
hospitality of these generous miners until the next evening, when 
they still further showed the kindness by rowing me out to the 
little passenger steamer, the Elmore. I had plenty of time to 
study the natural features of this particular spot. The point we 
had rounded was seven miles long. Of the fifteen points 
between Nome and St. Michaels, this is the second in length. 
The other, Point Darby, is fifteen miles long. The third is 
Topkok. The bluffs here rise like walls and are inaccessible in 
all save a very few places. Thirty-eight graves at Bluff was the 
record of disaster at this point in the season of 1900. Many 
more were undoubtedly drowned that washed ashore. Only four . 
out of the thirty-eight had names or addresses on their persons 
by which they could be identified. 

In the curve between these points Messrs. Tucker and 
Rowlands had put down a shaft in their mine close in to the 
shore. They were now putting in a tunnel. They believed this 
tunnel would disclose a rich body of ore. They believed they 
had gotten were such as to induce them to hold on to the 
property until they had thoroughly prospected it. 

The trend of the main lead is about 42 degrees west of 
north. The lode is 40 feet between walls. The layers are 
composed of different ores carrying different values. 
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The vertical wall is a greenish porphyry, the hanging 
wall a schist. The layer of arsenical iron and schist carries from 
$6 to $25 in gold. Another layer which alternates with the iron 
and talc is a sort of red concentrated, or sediment rock, that 
carries all the way from $40 to $300 in free gold. This lead is 
traced for four miles. It crosses Swedish Gulch, the head of the 
Daniels and Eldorado. These creeks are all good gold producers. 
Daniels Creek alone has produced a million and a half of dollars. 
There are no signs of gold beyond where this lead crosses. The 
Prudy, facing their claim, is bonded for $25,000; $7,400 paid 
down—a parallel to the Prudy, bonded for $20,000, paid down 
$15,000. The lead shows twelve feet solid ore. The ore is 
arsenical iron and carries big values. No assay has given less 
than an ounce to the ton. Another lead that cross-cuts the Polar 
Star is the Chrome Light that carries a high grade of nickle ore. 
Taking the facts into consideration that all the surrounding 
claims are considered rich, these gentlemen will do well to hold 
their claims until such time as they can form a syndicate and 
work the mine themselves. 

On the right side of Daniels Creek, (looking up stream), 
and extending below the mouth is a great black looking ledge of 
rock that forms the bank for a distance up stream. I was talking 
to a mining man when at Bluff, who pointed to this black 
looking rock, and said: “There is the furnace that smelted the 
gold found here in Daniels Creek. When the country was lifted 
up by eruptive force, the heat was so great that it melted the gold 
in the rock, and under pressure it oozed out through the pores, 
settling in the creeks and seams until the cooling surface 
checked its course. The erosions of time have crumbled the 
outer rock, liberating the gold, which these machines and men 
are washing from the gravel. These plants running night and day 
will make quick work of the placers, but the unburnt rock in that 
ledge contains more gold that the Treadwell. The tunnel you 
will see leading into the reddish, gray rock, leads to a mine that 
was sold the other day for $150,000, and it was considered a 
good thing at that price. To the left where you see that hole in 
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the bank, has been discovered. A vein of pure sugar quartz so 
rich you can see the gold with the naked eye. It’s not the largest 
rivers where the most gold is found. Gold is heavy and sinks. 
The small streams do not carry it so far nor grind it so fine as the 
larger streams. There are plenty of small streams and gulches to 
be prospected, where treasures of gold will be found that will 
rival Anvil and Daniels Creek.” 

Should this man’s diagnosis be correct, Messrs. Tucker 
and Rowlands will be among the lucky ones that came to Nome. 


Lead Ores at the Head of Fish River. 


On the headwaters of the fish river is a Galena mine that 
was worked as far back as 1885. The ore was taken out and 
hauled across the country in wagons to Norton Sound, where it 
was loaded on vessels and taken to the Tacoma smelter for 
treatment. Old wagons and mining tools are still lying around 
the mine. The people owing and working the mines always went 
to the states for the winter. The last trip their schooner went 
down with all on board. The mine is patented and held by the 
heirs. This was the first mine worked in this part of Alaska. 

Council City is a much older mining town than Nome. It 
is on the Neukluk river. Neukluk in Eskimo, means East Fort. 
A great many prospectors went to the Arctic by way of Chinik 
and the Quoyuk river. They seem to think that in the future fine 
mines of quartz will be found in the Norton Bay and Council 
City country. Placer ground has been what has engaged the 
prospector’s attention. The quartz leads that have been found 
have been accidentally discovered. When once attention has 
been directed to the discovery of the different ores, You will see 
Alaska coming to the front with rich mines that will be 
permanent. Alaska is still a very new and practically unexplored 
region. 
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Alaska. 

Purchased in 1867 from Russia for $7,200,000. The 
purchase was negotiated by William H. Seward. Area in square 
miles, 531,409. Few western people have any just idea either of 
the vastness of the territory or richness of the products of this 
most northern possession of the United States. If you will think 
of the amount to capital owned by stock companies authorized to 
do business in Alaska, and that in found numbers it aggregates 
between two hundred and three hundred million dollars, it will 
begin to dawn upon you that these companies are not here for 
their health; that the greater part of the millions have been made 
right here in Alaska, and have been made, too, through 
concessions obtained from the people’s representatives, in 
congress, the people themselves having no idea either of the 
richness or magnitude of the concessions given away. 

Alaska has a coastline of 26,000 miles, and is the outlet 
of many rivers, some of the largest size. The Yukon is 150 miles 
wide at its mouth. Its tributaries drain a vast region. The many 
small streams emptying in these tributaries are rich in placer 
ground. Outside of gold Alaska is rich in natural resources. The 
yellow cedar is a fine grained, beautiful wood, from which the 
Southern Indians make their beautiful carvings. The fisheries 
alone are a mine of wealth to those fortunate enough to get in on 
the “ground floor.” 


Fur Seal. 

Arbitration has proved a failure as far as protection to 
the seal is concerned. The indiscriminate slaughter of these 
animals is still going on, and in a short time they will have 
disappeared, as have the vast herds of buffalo on our western 
plains. I have heard seamen say that fur seal, as well as whale, 
were found all along the Pacific coast before the advent of the 
white man. Now they are only found in numbers on St. Paul’s 
and St. George’s Islands. The catch of seal in 1901 exceeded 
that of 1900 by 202 skins. The total catch was 22,672 skins. 
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The revenue to the government by terms of lease would be 
$231.821.20. This is but a small per cent of what the North 
American Commercial company makes. It is also believed the 
many skins are taken by sealing schooners flying the Japanese 
flag, and therefore, exempt from the “Paris award” restrictions. 
They enter the Behring Sea and obtain skins from the Pribilof 
Islands, as well as from the Russian Commander Islands. 

Apropo of this, I read a rather remarkable item in the 
Seattle Evening Times of May 30, 1902. It was: 

“A bill for reopening negotiations relative to the fur seal 
herds of Alaska, with a view of the preservation of the herds, 
and authorizing the killing of the greater part of the seals unless 
the negotiations for the permanent preservation of the herds are 
successful.” The preamble of the bill recites that the regulations 
made in pursuance of the findings of the “Behring Sea tribunal 
have utterly failed to so protect and preserve these herds from 
indecent killing and ruinous diminution of life after seven years 
of ‘faithful’ enforcement.” Also that this killing of 20,000 or 
30,000 mother seals at seal by alien hunters, (mark the words), 
every year entails the cruel and indecent starvation to death of 
15,000 to 20,000 young pup seals, every September and 
October. 

The bill empowers the president to conclude 
negotiations with Great Britain for a review of the regulations in 
order to preserve the fur seal industry of Alaska for the good of 
all mankind, (North American Commercial Company,) and abate 
the shameful order of killing now permitted and conducted. 
Then mark you, if the negotiations fall through, this remarkable 
bill asks that in event it is not in effect for the Polagic season of 
1902, there be given authority for the killing of all the male and 
female seals, except 10,0000 females and 1,000 males. I ask you 
what is the “graft.” I do not know for how long the fur seal 
“concession” of the Pribilof Islands lasts, but you can be sure 
that the “ways and means” committee of the house did not May 
29, 1902, report favorably on a bill of the atrocious nature. The 
killing of 90,000 seals, both male and female, except at the 
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instigation of interested parties, whose interests in the seal 
industry would end with this wholesale killing and destruction of 
native food and clothing, thus making the Indians dependents 

I have never witnessed a “killing” of the fur seal on the 
Pribilof, but an eye witness told me it was an inhuman butchery 
impossible to describe. 

On killing days the seals were herded up and then 
separated. The ones selected to be killed were driven to the 
killing grounds, where men with clubs did the killing. 

When they were being separated the pitiable cries of 
these human-looking creatures was something terrible to hear. 
He could liken it to nothing but some great catastrophe, where 
mothers would be separated from children, where fathers would 
lose their whole families, husbands their wives, girls their 
lovers, and the whole neighborhood thrown into turmoil and 
fear; they; would rush there and there, screaming and crying, and 
helpless to avert the terrible calamity which they could see was 
coming upon them. Perhaps to kill them all at once, as some of 
our law makers seem to want, would be a kindness. 

I saw a baby seal a gentleman had caught. I took it in 
my arms. It looked up into my face with its intelligent looking 
eyes, and began to whimper just like a scared or deeply grieved 
child. Its sniffling was perfect. All it lacked was a coat sleeve 
to wipe its nose on. It winked to keep back the great tears that 
ran down its cheeks. I could not help saying: “If the theory of 
evolution is true, the human race, maybe the ascendants, (not 
descendants), in an evolutionary line of these same hunted 
aquatics.” The seal is extremely intelligent, and can be taught to 
per- form some wonderful feats that would seem to require 
reason as well as training. 

At the cannery on the Nushagak River, where they 
obtain food, they become so tame they are a nuisance. They 
follow the men around like dogs. They became so ubiquitous at 
times they have to make a killing. This then helps deplete the 
hair seal herds on which our Northern Eskimos depend mainly 
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for their living. The white man and “business” is wiping out all 
our primitive peoples. 

On St. George’s and St. Paul’s Islands the fox is also a 
source of revenue. During the winters of 1900 and 1902, on St. 
Paul’s, were taken 152 blue and one white fox; on St. George’s, 
410 blue and 28 white ones. One small tribe of Indians that are 
protected in their holdings, make about $2000 a year from the 
fox. They get $250 apiece for black foxes and the same for the 
silver fox. 

The Alaskan salmon fisheries are the largest in the 
world. The government agent for the protection of the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska reports inspection of every; cannery and 
saltery on the coast of Alaska during the season of 1901. The 
canneries now number 55. The output is yearly becoming 
larger, owing to the new plants going in on other rivers. 

The output for 1901 exceeded 2,000,000 cases as against 
1.602,899 cases in 1900. 

As a result of this increased output of the canneries for 
1901, the Indians and natives that will starve to death will not 
form part of the statistical records sent to Washington. That 
would be no part of the inspector’s business. His business is to 
inform the government whether the “fisheries business” is 
properly protected, and the “fisheries” supply the canneries, 
which are owned by the companies 

The canneries in Alaska pay better dividends on the 
money invested that in any other part of the United States. This 
is so because of the numbers and quality of the fish, and the ease 
with which they are taken before any deterioration takes place in 
the spawning season when they move up the rivers. 

Some of the plants put in more than paid for themselves 
the first season. The cannery combine now regulates prices and 
sales, and there are no individual failures reported. I believe, 
though the industry has reached the zenith, that from this on, the 
output will not increase to any great extent, and that like the 
whale and seal, the salmon will become scarce. The government 
hatcheries to some extent tend to keep up the supply, but cannot 
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wholly replace the numbers caught, and eventually the industry 
will go down instead of up, unless the United States can keep the 
catch below the hatch of fish. 


Wild Geese. 


In the spring numerous flocks of wild geese pass along 
the coast to the north, where they rear their young in the almost 
inaccessible regions of the frozen zone. On their way north 
these flocks seldom alight. Their business is to reach the 
feeding grounds. These vast tundra fields in the very early 
season are covered with the most delicious wild berries, which 
are kept by the hard freezing in an almost perfect condition. 
They freeze so quickly in the fall they do not lose their quality or 
flavor, and as soon as the sun melts the snow they furnish food 
for great flocks of other birds, as well as geese. By the time the 
berries are done the various wild grasses and plants are ready for 
consumption. 

In the early fall the geese with their young start south. 
They make short flights, feeding on the grains and wild grasses 
that grow on the marshes and sand-spits along the coast and 
lagoons, and for some distance up the rivers. 

The wild geese furnish no inconsiderable amount of 
food to the Eskimos, who find the young geese easy prey. They 
weigh form five to ten pounds. I bought them from the hunters, 
getting them for from $1 to $2. They were tender, juicy and of 
fine flavor. 

The natives eat brant. I did not try them, nor did I buy 
many gray geese. Later on, as the season advances, grains and 
grasses become scarce, and the geese then depend on the 
products left by the tide and soon acquire a fishy taste, like 
ducks in salmon season. 

In 1879 a farmer in Oregon took from the crop of a wild 
goose that he had killed, some grains of a cereal product that 
was unknown to him. He planted the seeds the next spring, with 
the result of a kind of grain they were unable to classify. 
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This grain resembled wheat, yet the heavy stalk, mode 
of growth, tough, coarse filaments, caused it for the most 
experienced farmers to be taken for rye or barley. This new 
cereal grew from three and one-half to five feet tall and from 
seven to ten stalks sprang form one stool. The kernels were thin, 
and of a bright, straw color, evidently containing great quantities 
of silex. This was the origin of the beardless barley that is now 
grown extensively throughout the Northwest. 

I observed the grains on all the accessible places I 
visited, and found the wild rye or barley, answered this 
description. I was told that the same grain grew in the British 
Northern possessions, and is the grain fed upon by the wild 
geese on their way south. I could not determine whether this 
grain was an annual or not. In the spring of 1901 the snow was 
late in going off. A bare spot would show on the sand one day; 
the next you would see green shoots of rye (or barley), two 
inches high spring form the stubble left by last year’s growth. 
From each stool would spring numerous stalks. In seventy days 
the crop was ripe enough for the grain to grow. I gathered heads 
five inches long. The filaments are very tough, indeed. 


Northern Flowers. 

The first season I spent in the North I was surprised at 
the number and variety of delicately beautiful flowers that grew 
in this far of Northland. The tundra and san- spits were gray 
with colors. Many of our old friends met us here. They grew on 
more slender stalks and were more subdued in color, but they 
had an air of familiarity that made them a welcome sight. 

The old fashioned sunflower here was a tiny dwarf, form 
six to ten or fifteen inches high, forming a regular bouquet with 
its numerous branches, each bearing a small flower with single 
petals. 

The live-forever of our mothers, with various other 
plants with fleshy leaves, some upright stems, but more in the 
shape of trailing plants, were seen everywhere. Pink, white, and 
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purple yarrow looked pretty growing here. Daisies —_ were 
more beautiful than ever seen elsewhere. Red-bells, bluebells, 
white-bells, hung on hair -like stems, formed a graceful 
collection. 

Cowslips on the tundra marshes, and at the mouths of 
the tundra streams, had the greenest of green leaves, with a 
glossy, satiny sheen. Their bright yellow flowers made them 
welcome, both as an edible and a flower. 

I have seen acres and acres of the iris, a dream of color 
beauty. The winds swept them into billows of shaded blues, and 
the bright sun shone down on the great brown stretches of tundra 
that formed the setting to this picture. Stretches of the wild pea, 
as beautiful as violets, and more fragrant, were everywhere. But 
I forbear; you must see them as I saw them, to appreciate 
Alaskan flowers. 


Berries. 

As the flowers were a surprise, so were the berry 
products. High cranberries are found on the hills, so are the old 
Dutch currants. The berries are large and the stems long and 
well filled. You must taste the berry to appreciate the flavor. 
Three kinds of huckleberries are found on the hills of the Fish 
river country—high, medium and dwarf. Like the berries farther 
north they are perfectly preserved through the winter. When the 
snows go off they are gathered by the miners and natives, 
making an agreeable addition to the former’s usual bill of fare. 

The Alaskan Strawberry has a single leaf, shaped like a 
currant leaf, a tiny stem two or three inches high and one berry 
to a stem. For flavor, it leads any berry I ever tasted. The 
salmon berries are fine too, and make excellent pre- serves. 

The natives use the ancient skin bottles in preserving 
these berries for winter, use. They use no sugar, yet the berries 
never ferment, retaining their excellent qualities until used. I 
tasted some late in the season, so preserved, and they were every 
bit as good as the fresh product. 
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We intended bringing some of the small fruit plants 
and bushes with us, but were hurried in our departure. In their 
native home they mature so quickly and have such delicious 
flavors, I think we might find some that would be a 
desirable acquisition to those already cultivated. 


Ptarmigan. 

The winter of 1901 a man at the mouth of the Neukluk 
made quite a stake hauling ptarmigan to Nome and selling them. 
He had a contract with the A. C. Co., which agreed to take all 
that he could deliver, paying sixty-five cents apiece. This 
gentleman had a small store, and traded with the natives for the 
birds, paying them twenty-five cents in trade. 

The distance to Nome was about eighty miles. He had 
two dog teams and the average load for each team was 200 
ptarmigan. On the winter trail he made Nome in three days, 
spending on day in the city to rest and load up. The return trip 
was made in four days, having on 600 or 700 pounds of freight, 
for which he got fifteen cents a pound. He made five trips 
during the season. He supplied a taxidermist with specimens of 
owls, hawks and ptarmigan at fancy prices. Stopping at 
roadhouses, boarding himself and dogs, his expenses were light. 
Gysler was a hustler, and succeeded where another might fail. 

Ptarmigan was in much demand for millinery during 
1899 and 1900. Mrs. Collins got for 200 sets shipped to New 
York, $1.50 per set of wings, and the feet were used as legs for 
jewel boxes and fancy articles for the toilet table. Mrs. Beaton 
shipped 200 in 1900, but she only realized fifty cents a set. Miss 
Fits had 200 sets, but as she was taking hers to New York in 
person, she would probably realize a better price. 

Ptarmigan are found in flocks of many hundreds. The 
buds and leaves of the willow form the principal food of these 
birds, but when the deep snows cover the willows bottoms they 
migrate to the spruce forests further to the south, living on the 
twigs and buds until the willows are accessible. In summer the 
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plumage is a dull, brownish gray. In the winter, like all other 
creatures in the arctic, they turn a pure white except for 
pencilings of gold which brighten up the dead white, making the 
ptarmigan a beautiful bird. 

The feet and legs are covered with soft, furry feathers, 
clear to the large, flat, black nails, from which the native belles 
make beautiful necklaces. They make little holes through the 
upper ends of the nails. They are then sewed to a foundation 
beginning with the outside row. These are overlapped by each 
successive row until the foundation is covered. A lengthwise 
row around the top finishes the necklace. The nails take on a 
high polish and make a really pretty ornament. 

The natives have a very simple way of trapping these 
birds. They make slip nooses from seal or walrus sinew. These 
loops are hung from the branches of bushes close to the ground 
where the birds have their runs. Coming towards the noose from 
either side they thrust their head through the loop. They do not 
know enough to withdraw the head, and go straight on. This 
tightens the noose, and their struggling soon chokes them to 
death. This manner of trapping the birds leaves the plumage 
clean and the carcasses whole. The natives take them by 
thousands by this simple device. 


The 1900 Output of Gold. 

Forty thousand people were in Nome in 1900. This is 
the output, as given by R. G. Kittleson, recorder of the Nome 
district. You will readily see how many must have failed in the 
search for riches. The amount taken out in the different creeks 
was distributed as follows: 

Anvil, $800,000; Dexter and Glacier, #125,000; Snow 
Gulch, $300,000; A. G. Kingsbury puts the beach gold at 
$900,000. 

Five hundred miners worked in the Ruby Creek and 
Casadepoga country, and as a whole, did not take out wages for 
the men. You could probably name five men who took out big 
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money and twenty who took out a stake and some hundreds who 
made wages on the beach. 

In 1902 the output reached $5,000,000. Anvil was the 
greatest producer of all. On September 1, Anvil had turned out 
$150,000; Snow Gulch $28,000. The principal owners of these 
mines are Chas. D. Lane, Lindberg, Lindbloom, Anderson, and a 
few others. 

Many of the claims on Ruby were “dusters.” Boulder 
barely paid the men for working; a little “pay” in Rasson and 
Big Hoorah. The big dredgers on Salmon started late and did 
not pay expenses. Ophir, Sweet Cake and Crooked, all turned 
out heavily, (Chas. D. Lane, principal owner of the richest 
claims); Venetia barely paid wages. This shows how really very 
small is the paying part of the Nome district, and how very few 
men own all that do pay. 


September Storm, 1900. 

In the morning about 9 o’clock I observed the tide was 
running out fast. I said to Nick Herman’s cook: “Look at the 
lagoon; why, it’s nearly all dry land.” The channel out to the sea 
was a natrow stream. At 1 o’clock p.m. the tides commenced to 
run in pretty fast. The water was coming in from three sides, 
and was rising all the time. A tent on a log foundation a short 
distance from my tent, started out to sea. Herman’s woodpile 
became as lively as so many crickets. The logs were bobbing 
around in every direction. A few logs and a piece of square 
timber struck the channel and started for the sea. The Kimball 
company’s gasoline tanks were majestically riding the breakers 
over to the old beach. The household goods Dr. Weihe had left 
on the shore were all en route to points unknown. The wind was 
raising, the storm was steadily gathering force. My tent was on 
a good foundation, strongly braced inside, yet it was swaying 
from side to side in the gusts that swept down from the north. 
So strong was the force of the wind that it drove the rain right 
through the meshes of the tent with phwish, phwish. Every 
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moment the tides were rising. Uncertainty in regard to the tidal 
height is one of the unpleasant things to contemplate on the 
shores of the Behring Sea. Yet there are windrows of logs out 
on the spit, higher than my head, put there by the same flood- 
tides. The possibilities of a hurried flight to the hills in the 
darkness may be further on. It is not the most encouraging 
outlook. We came for experience and we will probably get more 
than we want. See! The little red sloop has broke her cable and 
has started out to sea. A veritable phantom ship—yet she keeps 
her course and is handled in a seaman-like manner and is swiftly 
passing out of sight. Some man will be a few hundred short on 
his cash accounts, owing to her unbilled sailing. The storm is 
raging furiously. 

The General McPherson, the little schooner Mr. Nestor 
is loading with lumber for Point Clarence, is dragging her 
anchor. The crew has gone ashore in the boats. They have 
abandoned her. She is on the bar. The surf is breaking over her. 
She stands erect and is disputing inch by inch the force of the 
waves that are pushing her towards the beach. 

A few more inches and the sea wall is passed. Not a 
rope to guy my tent, not a boat to hire to take away my goods. 
The boats are all taken inland and tied to the cabins. They are 
all evidently remembering, “They are in Alaska now.” The 
waves are rushing in mountains high. Dozens upon dozens of 
white tents are sailing across the lagoon like so many ships. 
Fastened to a foundation, the tents filled with air to not collapse 
until the beach is reached. 

One of the A.E. Company’s buildings sailed away like a 
stately ship, erect and taut. The other, partly filled with goods, 
listed heavily to one side. My trunks were carried into Herman’s 
log house, where I with others, took refuge. We believed it 
would stand the flood. The force of the waves broke in the door. 
Groceries and provisions were being drifted first here, then 
there. 

The logs were creaking and rising with every swell. The 
waves had reached the window sill, and we hastily abandoned 
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the house by crawling through the window into a boat which 
took us out to the Kimball company’s corrugated iron building, 
supposed to be the most secure of any place on the spit. Here 
were sheltered the Rowe Mining company’s people. Earlier in 
the evening they had waded and toiled with the greatest 
perseverance, trying to save their goods. It was no use. They 
were all swept away. They were a crushed looking company, 
especially a young Dr. Marks from New York. A more haggard, 
forlorn, dilapidated specimen of the genus Esculapius, I never 
beheld. His personal effects, drugs and medicines all gone. 
“Busted, by thunder!” He humped up by the fire and shivered. I 
thought he was going to cry. 

Steve’s restaurant had put up prices. He had the bus- 
ness all his own way, and was turning a “neat penny.” Herman 
was wishing the water would come up at least high enough to 
wash out Steve. 

“In sorrows of Satan,” Marie Correlli says the “Devil 
prospers those in business he afterwards wishes to destroy, for 
after he gives them riches they invariably take the credit to 
themselves.” Steve’s time for destruction is further on. 

Daylight showed a cleanly sanded strip of waterfront. 

More than 200 cabins and tents were scattered on the old beach, 
which presented a scene of destruction, only a few cabins and 
tents being left on the town site of Safety. 
Solomon City was washed off the map. Poor Dr. Weihe’s entire 
stock was lost or damaged so as to be worth- less. The spit at 
Snake River was left as clean as nature made it. Only one little 
house almost covered with sand, indicated the populous camp of 
the day before. Water reached the tundra and a number were 
drowned and $500, 000 worth of merchandise lost at Nome. 

The last steamers were coming in. A coal famine was 
feared. The price went up to $150 a ton. The General Lawton 
took out 800 of the destitute. The conditions at Nome were 
something awful. This was only the beginning of the sequel that 
will be written as the result of the mad rush to the Nome “gold 
fields.” This rush was the effect of a cause. That cause is to be 
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After a Storm at Nome. 
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found in the unhappy, economic condition of the people. It is a 
fearful necessity that makes men wanderers, vagrants and 
suicides. Wage slavery is the condition these people are trying 
to escape. I have heard dozens of men say, “Unless I make a 
stake, I will live and die in Alaska.” A man at least has a 
“chance” here, and there is no chance for a poor man back in the 
states. 

The “chance” here has been in finding a piece of ground 
that will pay. That chance grows less with each season. The 
opportunities for reaching wealth in Alaska as well as elsewhere, 
are owned by capital, and capital is controlled by the money 
kings who are the absolute rulers. I have heard Russians from St. 
Petersburg, Swedes from Stockholm, and in fact men from all 
parts of the world, say that here in Alaska and the United States 
is the worst ruled country on the face of the earth. Plenty of 
laws, but there seems to be no power to enforce them. 


The General McPherson. 


The little two-masted schooner, General McPherson, 
that went ashore in the September storm, was built in ‘Frisco of 
wood, sheathed in copper, and put together with copper rivets. 
She was built for the government, and was both staunch and of 
great speed and was used as a tug in Santa Barbara Harbor. She 
was sent north, wintered there, and on her return was sold to 
Claus Spreckles, who put her on the run between Hawaii and the 
South Sea Islands, hauling guano for his sugar Plantations. She 
was afterwards cut down, remodeled and put to hauling sugar 
from Hawaii to different ports. Later, she was sold to a 
company of Seattle men who run her up to Nome. Nestor, a 
lumber dealer of Nome, chartered her of Brogan, one of the 
Seattle owners. She was at anchor off Port Safety, a big raft of 
lumber tied to her side, the last to finish her load. When the 
storm struck her she broke her anchor chain and drifted into the 
beach, and there the staunch little craft has apparently found her 
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last resting place, for the sand is gradually filling in around her 
hull. At high tides, the waves break over her, yet she is believed 
to have sustained but little damage. She was bought where she 
lay by Mr. Munsey, owner of the “Prosper,” and a partner. They 
put in considerable time loosening her hull, but had given her up 
for the season before we came out. A musher came in one 
evening from down the coast, and in speaking of the many 
wrecked vessels that were scattered along these northern shores, 
stated that Captain Neilson said that it was with real regret that 
he looked at the McPherson as he came by. 

I have many pleasant memories connected with the little 
boat. She was my home for many long months up in the north 
where she wintered in latitude 86 degrees, 30 minutes. My wife 
and our two little children were with me on the trip. My wife 
gave birth to a child while the ship was frozen in. That baby at 
the time, was the most northern born white child in the United 
States. We kept in good health. My wife and children, as well 
as the whole crew, exercised in the open air every day, with the 
temperature often 60 degrees below zero. This was to prevent 
scurvy. All of the other boats had the same rule of exercise, and 
the scurvy was only found among the single shacks occupied by 
miners and prospectors who neither ate nor exercised as they 
should. Some of the crews in Kotzebue were compelled to cut 
wood for two hours every day, no matter what the temperature, 
or until the perspiration started, and in the crews so exercised no 
case of scurvy appeared. Eighty-six degrees and 30 minutes was 
within two degrees as far north as any vessel had penetrated at 
that time. Neilson was naturalist and taxidermist of the party. 
He said he had mounted so many owls, eagles, hawks and other 
birds that he never had touched the work since. The crew had 
caught a couple of blue foxes. They became very tame, and 
enjoyed petting just like a cat. We all be- came very fond of our 
pets. One night the boatswain tied them on the house for the 
night and one jumped overboard and hung itself. I would not 
have taken $1,000 for that fox. In the spring before the ice 
broke up, I took two natives, the purser and one sailor, and went 
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150 miles into the interior to advertise for passengers to San 
Francisco. The loose snow being gone, the sharp ice cut the 
dogs’ feet until they could scarcely walk. We threw away 
everything we could spare. We would put one dog at a time on 
the sled and haul him a distance until rested. Then we would 
change him for another. You could trace our way over the ice 
by the clots of blood from the dogs’ feet. 

When we got within nineteen miles of the ship we found 
that on the intervening inlet there had been an over- flow. We 
waded through this water up to our knees. We had to haul our 
poor used-up dogs, who could not go through the icy water. It 
took us ten hours to reach the boat. I carry as a result of this 
exposure, a withered hand and wrist. 

This was not my first trip to the Arctic. I have spent 
sixteen years of my life in these northern waters. One voyage I 
was accompanied by my mother. I came as one of the navigators 
on an English pleasure yacht, the Gloucester. She was a large 
vessel, built expressly for the North. Inch-thick copper sheathing 
was put on like shiplapping, over six inches of hardwood plank. 
She was so shaped that when striking an iceberg she would slide 
right around it. 

One day we struck a berg we could not go ‘round, so we 
rammed the ice. Every time we struck, the huge pile would sink 
five or six inches, but we could not break her, so backing out we 
looked for another passage. I platted the shores and streams. 
We took our bearings from any of the fixed stars that were 
visible. I made a drawing of the ship in the ice, and other scenes 
which were afterwards photographed. There is a copy of this 
chart in my home country, Norway, and one in England. We 
wintered off Novazembla. In the spring we skirted the shore and 
reached the mouths of the Obi and Yeniseii River, a feat that up 
to that time no navigator had accomplished. 

Continuing, Mr. Neilson said: “I was educated in the 
state schools of Norway. I was a graduate of both engineering 
and navigation. Medicine, draughting and taxidermy were a part 
of the regular course, and the course was very thorough. 
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I have been on deep water nearly all my life. At the age 
of 22 I had been almost around the world. At that age I not only 
had the technical, but the practical knowledge of navigation as 
well. At 22 I had shipped aboard the Gloucestor as one of her 
navigators, Captain Carlsen being the other. Captain Carlsen 
was with the Sir John Franklin expedition, which afterwards 
penetrated to 88 degrees, 90 minutes. Captain Carlsen had 
wintered for fourteen consecutive winters in the northern 
latitudes, without seeing a European summer. Seventeen years 
in all had he spent in the regions of ice and snow. His name has 
been associated with some of the most daring Arctic 
explorations. It was Captain Carlsen who discovered the remains 
of the winter quarters established 276 years before - 1594 - 1596 
-at the northeast end of Novazembla, by the Dutch captain, 
- William Barentz, who in his third expedition reached longitude 
100 degrees East, near Icy Cape.” 

I am not with Captain Carlsen now. I am at present 
shipped with a different crew, and am mushing a sled instead of 
sailing a ship. I expect to be shipwrecked in the new enterprise 
and lose all I have risked in the new venture, but the prospect of 
Nome’s golden beach found me ready as ever for an “expedition 
to the North.” 


Wreck of the Schooner Prospect, 1900. 

The little twenty-ton schooner “Prosper” had arrived at 
Nome City, Alaska, from a trip to the Arctic ocean, where she 
had gone to carry supplies to the missionary station at Cape 
Blossom. Returning down the coast she had stopped between 
Teller and Nome and took on ten cords of wood for Nome City, 
where the crew intended to winter. Anchoring at Nome, the crew 
commenced unloading the cargo. 

On September 17", the weather being heavy, the captain 
had the sail close-reefed and the ropes made ready, so in case 
her chains parted she could put to sea. On the 18", the crew 
being ashore, the weather got so rough they could not return to 
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the boat. This left only Mr. Guise, the captain, and Mr. Munsey, 
one of her owners, on board. 

Early in the evening she parted her cables. They man- 
aged to get up sail, and stood up the coast toward Teller City. 
The sea was foam-capped as far as the eye could reach. Captain 
Guise was congratulating himself on getting his vessel to sea. 
He said to Mr. Munsey: “Had we gone ashore at Nome, we both 
would have been dead men.” A little after this Mr. Munsey had 
gone forward to lash the remaining anchor more securely. The 
captain called him aft, and told him to go down into the cabin 
and light the binnacle, as it had got too dark to steer by the 
compass. Just as Mr. Munsey was about to light the lamp he 
heard the captain say: “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

The next moment a wave came over the stern, broke the 
skylight, put out the lamp, flooding the cabin and doing general 
damage. Mr. Munsey ran on deck, to find the ship coming about 
and filling away on the port tack toward Nome. 

The captain had been washed overboard, as nothing 
could be seen of him. The lifeboats were all stove in. The wave 
had taken the belly out of the mainsail and jibs, making the ship 
unmanageable. Mr. Munsey gave up al hope of ever living the 
night through. Afraid of being washed overboard, he went up 
into the forerigging about fifteen feet and lashed himself fast. 

The ship neared shore at Penny river, ten miles from 
Nome. Three huge lines of breakers had to be crossed be- fore 
the beach could be reached. As she crossed the first line the 
water rolled around Mr. Munsey’s feet, entirely submerging the 
boat. He thought she was gone, sure. She righted, took the 
second and third, each time being submerged. Striking the 
beach she pulled up to the tundra by a series of short jerks. Mr. 
Munsey said he felt as if he was attached to an electric battery. 
He was nearly cut in two by the jerks on his lashings. She 
landed within twenty feet of the tundra bank. 

Forty or fifty men came down with lanterns and 
hallooed to know if anybody was aboard. He hallooed back, 
sy ears 
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They managed to throw him a line. He tied it around his 
waist, and stepping off the side he found himself in water only 
six inches deep. The sand had filled in around the boat in this 
short time. Mr. Munsey recovered in a few days from the effects 
of his terrible experience. They launched the boat in the spring, 
but she went ashore again in July, 1901, this time a total loss to 
her owners. 


The Poor Swede. 
(By Sam C. Dunham) 


A square-headed, hard-working Swede, 
Propelled by inordinate greed, 

Mushed around in the cold, 

Till he found some coarse gold; 
And then came to town at full speed. 


A lawyer with galvanized jaw, 
Whose mode of procedure was raw, 
Sent a thief out to jump 
The rich claim of the chump; 
And stake it, according to law. 


The Swede is now stretched on the rack, 
And trying to get his claim back, 
While the court takes its time 
To consider the crime; 
Till the receiver fills up his long sack. 


Tok-Tuk Went to Sea. 
The winds are responsible for the tides in Behring Sea. 
“As fickle as the wind,” applies here. You can never depend 
upon any condition of the weather as a permanence. During the 
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winter the tide is liable at any time to loosen the ice from the 
shore; then with a change of wind it is driven out to sea, only to 
be returned again by another change. The winds in this latitude 
blow from the four corners of the earth. In 1900 the ice was 
loosened and driven out to sea three times. Each time it was 
returned with such force that it was piled upon the shore in 
great, long, rough looking ledges. Dozens of small boats that 
had been drawn above high water mark for safety were crushed 
and buried under the huge piles of ice. It was the conditions of 
the ice god’s kingdom that furnished the incident I shall here 
narrate. A native from the village of Nusok, by the name of 
Tok-tuk, took his gun, mounted his kiak on a sledge and started 
to the open waters for a day’s seal hunt. It was three or four 
miles to open water. Tok-tuk was mushing (pulling) his sled 
himself. On reaching open water he felt tired with his unusual 
exertions and thought he would rest a few minutes before he 
launched his kiak and started on the more arduous duties of the 
hunt. He lay down on the ice to rest and was soon fast asleep. 
At this season of the year the day god seems always in a hurry to 
move on. Only for a very few hours in the best of weather can 
we hope to bask in the warmth of his thinly diffused rays. As I 
said before, Tok-tuk was wearied when he lay down to rest. A 
few hours had easily slipped by be- fore he awakened. It was a 
greatly astonished Eskimo that rubbed his eyes in the darkening 
gloom of the fast approaching Arctic night. Accustoming his 
eyes to the faint light of the stars he found the ice on which he 
had lain down to rest was in motion, that it was rapidly carrying 
him out to sea. Tok-tuk did not lack bravery. He also had a 
fund of good common sense. Scanning his surroundings he saw 
what he took for open water. Promptly launching his kiak he 
struck out towards the shore. The gathering darkness added 
danger to his efforts. After paddling fast and furiously to 
extricate himself, he found to his dismay he was in the midst of a 
great floe which surrounded him on all sides, and from which 
there appeared no escape. His only hope lay in voyaging with 
the floe. There seemed no immediate danger of the piece he was 
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aboard breaking up before morning. Tok-tuk philosophically 
decided to sleep until daylight. Having come to this conclusion, 
he tied his sledge and kiak so they could not move without 
_ awakening him, he lay down and slept as comfortably as if in his 
igloo at Nusok. As soon as it was light enough in the morning to 
see Tok-tuk aroused himself and took a look around. No land in 
sight. He was evidently many miles at sea. The cake of ice he 
was On was many acres in ex- tent. It bore no evidence of going 
to pieces immediately, yet the situation was anything but 
reassuring. Tok-tuk was hungry and thirsty. He had neither 
eaten nor drank since leaving the village the village the day 
before. Something must be done. He got into his kiak and 
shoved it into a rift between some hummocks. He was in hopes 
he might sight a seal. The open water was no place for him. He 
had to hurriedly draw up his kiak to keep it from being ground to 
pieces by the contending ice floes. He was kept in close 
prisoner. Night came ‘round again. The wind was drifting the 
pack farther and farther out to sea. The ice seemed to stay solid 
and gave no indications of breaking into small pieces. This 
condition boded no good to the hungry native. The situation 
reminded unchanged for eight days. He had been compelled to 
journey with the ice, sometimes in his kiak between hummocks, 
again between long rifts in the floe. He was always hoping to 
catch a seal. This finally occurred on his ninth day out. Hunger 
and fatigue were alike forgotten in the excitement of taking his 
game. A seal meant life. With meat and drink in view death did 
not offer any immediate terrors. Tok-tuk landed his seal, and 
feasting followed. No more hunger and thirst for some time to 
come. He could exist on this supply for many weeks. The ice, 
however, was still to reckon with. It was daily becoming thinner 
through the friction of the waves. It was liable to break into 
small pieces at any moment. This the native did not fear on an 
open sea. What he did fear was a change of wind that would 
drive the ice in shore. With gun and kiak, the open sea meant 
rescue for him. He felt strengthened and encouraged. He had 
had a full meal. Hungry men are never brave. With hunger 
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satisfied, (kow-kow enough for several weeks), he renewed his 
battle for life. The Eskimos are all astrologers, and can locate 
themselves by the stars at any point on the sea or coast. They 
consult the stars before going on a trip, and when their guiding 
planet is favorable they go with all speed, for although the stars 
are propitious, they know the wind cannot be trusted. Tok-tuk 
now bent all his energies towards getting out of the floe. When 
he could he used his kiak in open water; when forced on the ice 
he pulled his kiak and mushed steadily towards the shore. His 
exertions were finally rewarded by seeing land. Point Romanof, 
between the Yukon and St. Michael’s, was in sight. It had taken 
him three or four days to cross the floe. It was comparatively 
clear water next the shore, so now Tok-tuk turned the prow of 
his boat towards home. The weather continued favorably, and 
just twenty days after he left for his hunt he sprang ashore at 
Nusok. He had made a voyage of over 600 miles. He had 
endured hunger, thirst and hardships untold. He had started out 
a fat, sleek, stalwart looking native, over six feet tall, and as 
strong as an ox. Weak and emaciated, when the natives saw him 
coming into the village, they thought it was his ghost. They had 
given him up for lost. With grief they told the white people 
Tok-tuk had gone muckie, (dead.) Tok-tuk proved a lively 
ghost. He hugged and kissed everybody in the village. Even the 
malamute dogs came in for a share of his caresses. The white 
people were almost as much rejoiced at his escape as the 
Eskimos. Tok-tuk was a prime favorite with all classes. He was 
a great hunter, a skillful carver and a good entertainer. When he 
landed he still had plenty of seal meat and two ducks strapped to 
the prow of his boat. It was a long time before he fully 
recovered from the effects of his terrible voyage. The last time I 
saw Tok-tuk he was singing the native songs for another 
Eskimo, who was executing some of the contortionist dances 
used at the yearly kazim festival (seal dance). 
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Our Second Fourth of July in Alaska. 

Dark clouds obscured the horizon for the greater part of 
the day. A few struggling rays of the sun once or twice reached 
and cheered us with the hope it was going to clear up, but 
instead, a high wind rose that made the slight showers of rain 
almost as cold as the drifting snows in January. After one or two 
ventures on the outside to see what the rest of the town were 
doing, we sat by our “a’in fire- side,” toasting our shins. 

Our patriotic business people had swung aloft a few 
bedraggled bits of bunting, which draped around the flag- staffs 
so tightly that even the “Northers” could not induce a flutter. 

The Kimball company’s agent let his enthusiasm out to 
the extent of firing in succession two loads from a pistol. A 
young man very earnestly inquired for the marshal. “What do 
~ you want with the marshal?” “I just counted seven men 
together, and I am afraid of a row.” Refrigerator turkey, canned 
chicken, package mince pie, (too much ice in sight to relish ice 
cream), with vegetables, made a dinner we enjoyed more than 
we ever did a finely served one in the states. We are next door 
to a saloon. No amount of liquid rations could enthuse beyond 
an attempt to sing a few patriotic songs. This great bamboozling 
day of the American people, as “The Dogs and the Fleas” puts it, 
fell flat under the stress of weather and distress of the stragglers 
who remained in Port Safety. After a few melancholy notes on 
an accordion, a few trembling, subdued vocal efforts, the whole 
attempt to celebrate died in its borning. The whole town was as 
still as the best parlor after a funeral. It was so quiet it was 
hypnotic in its effect. We slept till another day. 


Alaskan Coal Deposits. 

On the Yukon below Dawson is a combined coal and ice 
mine. The blanket layers of four or five inches in thick- ness are 
arranged in alternate layers of ice and coal. The ice is hard, 
crystal clear and pure, the miners melting it for use in the mine. 
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The coal is of a fairly good quality. The question asked 
was how did this deposit of ice and then of coal take place. The 
tunnel was started into the hill on a level 300 feet deep and had 
reached back into the measures for 500 feet, yet there were no 
break in the deposits, which were as distinctly separate as sheets 
of paper laid in a bundle. 

Near the mouth of the Mackenzie, in the Arctic, are coal 
measures which have been burning since, no man can tell when. 
For a distance of many miles the sea wall is a mass of burning 
fire and gas flame. 

The coal melts and runs down the wall in black stripes 
which are interspersed with stripes of the flame-colored terra 
cottas in all their varied shades of red and yellow. 

The whole at night looks like a lurid draping to the 
infernal regions. 

Back from the wall is a perpetual oasis of green grass. 
The internal Fires reach back to considerable distance. The 
ground for nearly a quarter of a mile is so hot you cannot walk 
over it. As far as I am personally concerned, I should not want 
to walk over a roof that covered regions of so sinister an aspect 
as are indicated by the miles of burning sea wall. 

This roaring, hissing, boiling cauldron outlets into the 
sea, often causing explosions that can be heard for miles away. 
These measures of coal were no doubt formed from the forests 
of giant trees and great cryptogamous plants that formed the 
primeval vegetation before the upheaval came, or the great 
glaciers covered these deposits of a former tropical climate. No 
matter from what they were formed, they are here in this region 
of perpetual ice and snow, a burning, fiery evidence of that past. 

Four hundred and fifty miles north of Cape Nome, at 
Cape Lisburne, coal is found. Two hundred tons were mined 
and brought to Nome the fall of 1900. It was a clean, bright 
looking lignite. It had good fuel qualities and it was thought 
would make a good coking coal, like that of the state of 
Washington. 
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The men coming out of the Kougarok in the fall of 1901 
reported the finding of a wood mine at the mouth of Turner 
creek. The trees were charred looking and were turning to 
lignite by the same alchemy of process that forms all coal. The 
trees were still distinct enough so their size and height could be 
traced. Some of the trees showed a diameter of three or four 
feet, and by the grain were thought to be a species of redwood. 
Various opinions were offered in explanation of how this wood 
mine came to be there. Some thought it wood that grew upon an 
island which had sunk, and then again been upheaved with the 
sea sediment covering the fallen timber, which had fallen where 
the seas had washed it out. Others thought it drift that had 
washed ashore from some distant place and then been sunk 
again. 


The Royal Jade Stone. 


Somewhere in the Arctic is located a mine of the 
precious jade stone, the jewel imperial of China. The great 
golden scepter is inlaid with jade and surmounted with the 
dragon. The household scepters of the imperial palace are also 
jeweled with jade, as are other imperial perquisites. 

Prospectors have found small specimens of jade in the 
gravel, but mixed with the metals among the gravel, their source 
was unknown. The native showed a large stone of perfect 
coloring and beautiful polish. The stone was said to be finer 
than any of the specimens seen in the U.S. collection of gems. 
As well as the dark green jade, are found the ruby, black 
diamond, tin silver and gold, and many prospectors are still 
sanguine of finding the real diamonds of commerce. They find 
the same formation in which they are found in Africa and 
Australia, and if the Arctic has been within the tropics, why not 
diamonds? 

To the extreme north towards the Arctic, are found lakes 
and pools of crude oil. These facts were made known to J. J. 
Rockefeller several years ago, by a prospector once in the 
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employ of the Standard Oil Company. He had seen the burning 
coal measures at the mouth of the Mackenzie, and was not 
surprised when he found the crude oil much the same as found in 
Pennsylvania and the Russian Arctic. I read a few weeks ago, 
May, 1902, that the oil prospects were to be investigated and the 
industry opened up if assured that oil was there in sufficient 
quantity to make it pay. It will solve the problem of light and 
fuel for machinery in working mines located in the Arctic back 
from the coast, should it be found in paying quantities. 


Blowouts. 

With temperature 60 below, these northern streams can 
never be wholly trusted. Today the ice may look al right, and 
really is solid and the musher decides he can trust it. Tomorrow 
he may start, but unless he is extremely careful, he may come to 
grief. Long stretches of yesterday’s solid ice is covered with 
water five or six inches deep. Great holes in the ice, imperfectly 
frozen over, made by blowouts, are anything but pleasant places 
to take an involuntary bath in. The cause of these blowouts are 
but imperfectly explained by those who have witnessed them, 
but they all agree as to the phenomena. At any place on the river 
these blowouts may occur. All at once the ice is torn up and 
thrown out with a loud report, like an explosion of gas or steam. 
The warm water gushes out and covers the river for miles before 
it becomes solid. Some claim that it is not owing to thermal 
conditions, to the heated waters of the hot springs with which 
the mountains abound, but that it is a purely mechanical force; 
that air becomes imprisoned under the ice; that the force of the 
water compresses it until an explosion takes place. Whatever 
the cause of these chuckholes, when going at a high rate of 
speed, a plunge into the icy water is anything but a pleasant 
sensation, and is a source of dread to travelers in January, when 
they have to make a run to reach a claim, before some one else 
can set his stakes. 
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The Swede’s Experience. 

A big Swede was telling me his experience with a 
blowout, in which he had a close call. The first of January he 
had started out to relocate claims, which in other words meant 
that he was going to locate some absentee’s ground which had 
not been represented by the necessary amount of assessment 
work. He wallowed out on his snow shoes through the soft 
snow to locate a claim. 

He was coming back and had struck the Solomon. The 
smooth ice had made it possible to go at an extremely rapid 
pace. He saw a chuckhole just ahead of him, but could not 
check his speed in time to save himself. 

Down he went kerspluge; he went under about fifty feet 
but did not reach bottom. He came up _ whooishoe! 
whooishoeing! He could not speak; 30 below, wet to the skin 
and two miles to the roadhouse. He started running and ran all 
the way. Some of his fingers were frozen and his clothes were 
froze fast to his body. 

The people at the roadhouse cut off his clothes and with 
snow rubbed his body to a glow. The roadhouse keeper took all 
the whiskey he had in the house to make a hot “whiskey sling,” 
but this particular Swede had temperance principles and refused 
to drink the toddy. His partner, however, had no scruples, and 
drank the whiskey in order to save it. I want the advocates of the 
whiskey cure in cases of exposure to make note. This man had 
suffered an unusual exposure, his clothes were frozen tight to his 
body and his hands were badly frozen yet without stimulants of 
any kind he quickly recovered and suffered no bad after effects. 
A strict teetotaler, he could endure more exposure and go 
through hardships that no “habitual drinker could stand. 

He had come out from Dawson in 1900, over the ice. He 
carried a pack of forty-five pounds and made the trip in twenty- 
nine days. He laid up two days on account of a storm. This 
made an average of forty-seven miles a day, or fifty miles a day 
for time actually spent on the trail. His partner mushed his sled 
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and made the trip in thirty-nine days. During the rush from 
Dawson to Nome more than 5,000 people made the trip, but 
these two trips were the fastest recorded, the usual time spent on 
the trail being from forty-five to sixty days. 

I wish I could speak as highly of this Swede’s honesty as 
I can of his endurance and temperance principles. When he left 
Dawson he changed his “dust” into bills of $100 each. Of 
course, he carried bills of small denomination for emergencies. 
His usual plan was to cook and eat his own grub when stopping 
at the roadhouses. In the morning when ready to hit the trail he 
would spring $100 bill on the roadhouse man. In nearly every 
case, instead of breaking the bill and giving out change, he 
would let him go without paying for his lodging and 
accommodations. In this way he came “Scott free” nearly all the 
way from Dawson to Nome. 

When he got to Nome he located a mining claim on 
Anvil. On one corner of the claim he found gold on top of the 
ground right at the grass roots. He thoroughly prospected the 
claim and found there was no gold only in this one place, so he 
cleaned up nearly all the corner, and then laid for a “che-choker” 
to buy the claim. He soon found his man. He told him his claim 
was for sale, mentioned his figures, told him if he wanted the 
claim to come out and prospect, for delay meant that some other 
fellow would get a valuable property cheap. The “che-choker” 
was not long in going out to prospect the claim. The wily old 
fellow of course got him onto the small spot where he had left a 
“grass-root” prospect. Busying himself, he was apparently not 
observing the movements of his companion, who, scratching in 
the loose soil soon found colors, and almost at the surface, 
picked up some good-sized nuggets. He soon concluded the 
Swede had not made a thorough search of the ground and a 
fortune was within his grasp. 

The sum asked for the claim was a modest one. The 
bargain was soon made, the money paid down and a deed given. 
The “che-choker” put in a summer’s work and never took out a 
dozen ounces. The Swede was too old for him. The old fellow 
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had unrolled his blankets in every civilized mining camp in the 
world. He had froze in Northern Russia and the Arctic; 
sweltered in South Africa and Australia; enjoyed the delights of 
Mexico and California, but he gives his choice of all lands to 
Australia. 

There a man can take a blanket and live out of doors the 
year ‘round, and that too, without suffering from the inclemency 
of the weather. With a couple of horses and a gun you can travel 
the whole country over and never suffer want. Everything grows 
here that you physical man needs. With a little gold and a few 
diamonds thrown in, a sane man should be contented. He says if 
he does not leave his bones in Alaska, he’s going back to 
Australia to end his days there. In that country there are fewer 
drawbacks and more pleasures than in any other he has visited. 
Your life is easy and free. Nothing vicious but snakes, no wild 
animals but rabbits, kangaroos and wombats. The last is called 
the Australian bear. They sleep in the trees in day- light. If you 
shoot one of them and don’t kill it dead at the first shot, he will 
sock his claws into the wood and you can riddle him with 
bullets, but he will not fall. You can cut the tree down and 
secure him alive, put a string around his neck and lead him 
away. He will offer no resistance, being perfectly harmless. 
The blacks are very fond of its flesh, as it gives them a change 
from mutton. I never saw the Swede again, but we missed a 
pillow from the bunk where he slept. The pillow case was 
white, and there was seen a white object being stuffed down in 
his sleeping bag, and we associated that fact with the missing 
pillow. You know the old saying, “A penny saved, is tuppence 
earned.” 


Norton Sound, God’s Country. 

On my trip down the coast I saw two Swedes who had 
sluiced $1,600 from their claim on Bonanza, in two days. They 
said: “Norton Sound is God’s country; plenty of wood, water 
and game. Gold mines second to none on the coast. What more, 
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in all reason, could a man want?’ The country is slow to 
develop, but I believe it will come to the front yet with some 
great discoveries. Along the coast that chalky looking rock 
when freshly broken off, shows the red of cinnabar. The 
Tacoma Smelter Company owns a ledge above Chinik that is 
said to be rich in gold. Quick silver, one of the main products of 
Cinnabar, is now a drug on the market. The gold alone would 
not pay for the working of a mine so remote. The character of 
the country appears to be the same all over. Geologically 
speaking, the formation is similar throughout. Down the coast 
further great bodies of lowgrade rock are found. Gold has been 
taken from the Ambic Ingletulik, Mukletulik, and Quoyuk, all 
tributaries of Norton Sound. I tell you the country is all right. 


F.W. McCue Talks. 

F.W. McCue, of Oakland, Cal., was sent out by a San 
Francisco mining company to expert gravel mines in the Golovin 
Bay and Council City country. His observations took in a much 
more extended scope of country. This in substance, is what he 
said: “As a mining engineer, I have had wide experience, and I 
have added materially to the work by mushing over the hills and 
through the tundra swamps in Northern Alaska, with a pack on 
my back that would make a mule tired to look at. I lessened the 
weight as I proceeded, and coming back from the Kougarok, I 
lightened up by throwing away everything superfluous.”A 
listener here broke in on the conversation by saying: “Yes, he 
began by throwing away his toilet articles; his macintosh went 
next, his hat soon followed, and after the hat went his Parka. 
This lightering was kept up until we reached Council. He had 
nothing left but his shirt and overalls and a few strings of his 
socks hanging on his ankles when he got there. Profanity was no 
name for the way he cussed the country.” 

Continuing, Mr. McCue said: “Development work in 
the Kougarok will necessarily be very slow, owing to the 
climatic conditions and the nature and depth of bedrock. There 
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are places in the Sawtooth mountains where the snow will not 
melt this year. Frozen ground in a country where there is no fuel 
is a serious drawback to prospecting. Further inland the country 
is badly broken. The country rock is lime and slate. The wash 
and stratas above bedrock are too loose to hold gold. Mica 
schist is soft, and when broken will pack and make a bedrock. 
There is also clay in this formation and that helps hold the gold. 
Evidence of this is found in the vicinity of Nome, where gold is 
found near the surface. 

“Back in the Sawtooth mountains bedrock is generally 
deep, of various depths, and out of place broken and contorted 
by the forces that have made the present topography of the 
country. The alternate thawing and freezing has caused the gold 
to sink to the lowest possible depth. There is a great deal of 
water to contend with and absolutely no way of prospecting 
except by making bedrock drains. This is no poor man’s 
country. It will take a company, or an individual who can spend 
a few thousands in prospecting a claim and not feel the loss. 
There is gold, but certain it is, not enough to warrant the 
building of a railroad or any other great outlay of capital. 

“Tt will not be much of an engineering feat to build a 
railroad across the country almost anywhere, when future 
developments demand it. Nevertheless, the question of 
transportation is a serious one to the miner who has to pay 
twenty cents per pound for all the freight to any point in the 
interior of the Kongarok or Council City country. I saw some 
float carrying copper and sulphides, but no rock in place. 

“All miners who have been over the Council and 
Kongarok country know how almost impossible it is to prospect 
for quartz. The moss and tundra hide the croppings of the 
ledges. It is only where a stream has cut through the stratas that 
bodies carrying ores can be found. 

“Tt does not follow that because the erosion and decay of 
the rock has made the placer deposits, that there are now ledges 
here that contain pat. There is only about one quartz ledge in 
150 that goes down to a great depth. It is possible that the ledges 
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which formed these placer deposits yielded their riches long ago, 
and that but few if any ledges will be found carrying great values 
in either the Council or Kongarok districts. As many syndicates 
were formed for selling claims in these districts ‘on the out- 
side.’” 

I have given Mr. McCue’s talk in full, and should any 
one want particular information, they can address him at his 
home in Oakland. I had his permission to say this. 

The Council City and Congarok form but a small portion 
of what is known as the “Nome gold fields.” This being so, I 
will give a further description and sketch of the country. The 
Nome territory, roughly estimated, contains about 12,000 square 
miles. The first gold ever found in Alaska was discovered in the 
seventies. Wm. Dunlap, Edward Doyle, P. Burns and Frank 
Maloney, in 1873, were prospecting for gold near Sitka. Late 
that fall they found colors on a small stream at the head of Silver 
Bay. They also found float quartz, and following this, they 
found the lead. They had specimens of quartz rock which 
yielded $300 in gold. This was the first reported discovery of 
gold in Alaska. 

In 1887, a miner named Williams, taking a young Indian 
guide, reached the summit of the Chilcoot. Here he was caught 
by a storm, and staid for a few days in a snow hut without fire 
and with only a little flour for food. He died from hunger and 
exposure. He had traveled 600 miles through a wilderness in an 
Arctic winter to carry letters to his friends and to take the news 
to the outside world of the discovery of coarse gold on Forty 
Mile creek. The Indian succeeded in making his way to the 
trading post, only fourteen miles away. 

Since 1873 there had been gold found by several small 
parties of miners who had crossed the Chilcoot pass and 
prospected the Yukon and Hootalinqua rivers for some distance 
up their coast. It was not until 1889 that the Klondyke was 
reported and 1897 that the great rush was made. 

It was in the spring of 1898 that a man by the name of 
Blake discovered gold on Anvil creek, a tributary of the Snake 
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river. Not having means at hand to prospect, he started to St. 
Michaels for supplies. On his way down Blake stopped at the 
Swedish mission. He was so elated by his discovery that he told 
the missionary in charge, enjoining him not to make the secret 
known. Blake went his way. Alas! Soon after his departure, 
E.O. Lindbloom, put in an appearance at the mission. 
Lindbloom had deserted from the ship Alaska on the morning of 
June 29, while she lay at anchor off St. Lawrence Island. He 
took what provisions he could secure, an open boat, and made 
for the shore, a hundred miles distant. Subsequently, he turned 
up at the Swedish mission before Blake’s return. 

Lindbloom was a countryman of the missionary, and 
was put onto the find. Lindbloom, Lindberg, Brynteson the 
missionary, Anderson and others, made all haste to the Snake 
river. When Blake got back he found all the richest claims had 
been staked. I believe they are all considered millionaires. I 
never heard the size of Blake’s pile. 


The Discovery. 

Early in the month of August, 1898, a party of 
prospectors left Golovin Bay in a nameless little mission 
schooner for a trip along the Alaskan coast, some authority 
having given as his belief that the gold belt beginning at the 
Klondyke and continuing down the Yukon, would be found 
somewhere in the vicinity of Norton Sound or on the Siberian 
side. Among those on board the vessel were John Brynteson, 
Jafet Linderberg, John Lindbloom and Dr. Hultberg, a Swedish 
missionary. The party sailed along the coast for about 100 
miles, when the breeze freshened into a gale, driving their little 
craft through a terrific sea and threatening to beach her in the 
angry surf, but favored by fortune, they managed to cross over a 
bar at the mouth of Snake river and come to a safe anchorage in 
smoother water. 

Being forced to remain there until the storm subsided 
they decided to improve the time by prospecting. Following up 
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the stream for several miles a stop was made and a small tent 
pitched for the night. After supper one of the party took a 
shovel and pan and secured a pan of dirt a few feet from the 
camp, which, when panned, was found to contain about $1: 
This incident sufficiently aroused their curiosity to make further 
investigations, and all was “excitement.” Many holes were sunk 
in rapid succession, none of which did not produce equally 
encouraging results. 

It was agreed to keep the discovery a secret, but it 
proved “too good to keep,” and upon arriving at Golovin Bay, a 
number of others were told of the strike, and a general stampede 
ensued. About one year later the wonderful gold-bearing sands 
on the beach were found, and they will add millions to the 
wealth of the world. Prior to this a man by the name of Curtis 
had panned gold from under the tundra at Sinrok in 1894. 
Another man by the name of Johanson had taken gold, also from 
under the tundra, a few miles above Nome, in 1896. 

The great richness of the Anvil strike caused a stampede 
from Dawson to Nome in 1899, more than 5,000 people coming 
in over the ice. Dawsonites staked the town and worked the 
beach. The year 1897 in Dawson was repeated in Nome with 
variations. 

In the great rush of 1900, when every boat was loaded to 
the full, and thousands were landed broke, the beach a failure, 
prices began to slump, and the older prospectors, taking the hint, 
mushed on in search of a newer field, Topkok was discovered. 
No. 1 Daniels Creek was supposed to contain millions of the 
shining metal. This claim was owned by Sam C. Dunham, the 
Nome poet. I will let him tell the story of the mine in his 
characteristic verse, which ends with good advice. 


A Topkuk Tale. 

By Sam C. Dunham 
(First printed about a week before his Honor took his 
vacation. ) 


Come all you men who mush for gold, you 
men who break the trail, 

And listen, while I fabricate a weird, 
eventful tale, 

Of how we found and lost a mine as rich as 
ever found, 

Or lost by any Lapp or Swede in all the 
country’ round. 


The days were short, and dark, and cold, and 
sharp the north wind bit, 

When four of us with Siwash dogs 
heroically hit 

The great white trail that winds along the 
ghostly ice-bound shore, 

That reaches ‘round the frozen sea a 
thousand miles or more. 


We hibernated then awhile, and toward the 
very last, 
Began to argue whether we should eat a dog 


or fast, 

But on the day our grub gave out we struck a 
rich pay streak, 

And staked four claims, (just one apiece), 
upon a famous creek. 


We didn’t stake for absentees, for men who 


never roam, 
For we believe, and still believe, (a strange 


belief for Nome), 
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That if a miner lacks the nerve to prospect 
for a claim, 

He ought to prospect in his poke for dust to 
buy the same. 


We mushed to town in highest glee, and told 
our bosom friends, 

Within a week they jumped our mine, from 
center to both ends; 

We organized a company and ordered from 
the Sound 

A highly recommended pump to sluice our 
golden ground. 


In April, when the sun was high, and made 
the weather warm, 

The sleepers who had slept till spring, like 
bees began to swarm; 

And just about five hundred of the breed of 
thieves I name, 

Swarmed on the most productive spots on 
our productive claim. 


We went to a commissioner of the United 
States, 

Who charged us for his services far more 
than legal rates; 

And bought a writ, that notified the thieves 
at once to quit, 

But couldn’t dig up dust enough to pay for 
serving it. 
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We called upon the soldiers then, to clear 
our crowded mine, 

And they responded to our call, and did their 
work up fine. 

And here I pause to intimate that every time 
we ve won, 

A slight advantage in our fight we won it 
with a gun. 


This streak of luck lacked permanence, for 
in a week or so, 

A syndicate of southern thieves arrived here 
from below; 

And by a strange coincidence—at least it 
then seemed strange, 

The ship that brought the syndicate brought 
a judicial change. 


The military forces then the scene at once 
forsook, 

And told our helpless manager that we 
should have to look 

For justice in the civil court, but so far she’s 
refused, 

To listen to our truthful tale of how we’ve 
been abused. 


In fact, it almost seems to us as if the 
goddess named, 

Has not as yet arrived up North, or if so, 
she’s ashamed 

To show her face amid the gang that’s still 


disgracing Nome, 
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Or possibly she’s got cold feet and took a 
transport home. 


Perhaps in crossing fifty-three she let herself 
relax, 

And sold the syndicate her scales, so she 
can’t weigh our facts; 

Or lost her blinders on the beach, (she had a 
pair, I’m told), 

And had her vision dazzled by the glitter of 
our gold. 


The very hour the soldiers left, the thieves 
returned in force, 

And in a most persistent way pursued their 
former course; 

We went to tell his Honor then, but just as 
we began, 

He told us we must interview his 
confidential man. 


His Honor’s confidential man, with nerve 
we might expect, 

Assured us confidentially he could our mine 
protect; 

But when he said he wanted half, we 
marveled at his gall, 

And told him if we must be robbed, the gang 
could take it all. 


The lawyers who invaded Nome with our 
imported court, 
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Proceeded to pursue their prey the day their 
ship struck port; 

And sent their agents our to jump all rich 
claims they could find, 

That had been overlooked by them the day 
the gang combined. 


These agents banded with the thieves, who 
had been robbing us, 

And got a strong injunction out, by means 
Pll not discuss; 

They drove us from our butchered mine, and 
plugged it up so tight, 

That we became discouraged and gave up 
the hopeless fight. 


We'd hoped the wise men of the East, who 
shipped us up a code, 

Had codified their wisdom so ‘twould 
lighten up our load; 

But they legalized claim-jumping and they 
organized a trust, 

To monopolize  sluice-robbing and_ to 
confiscate or dust. 


His Honor passed upon the case, and for the 
public weal, 
Decided he could work our mine in spite of 


our appeal; 
His boss receiver sent a sub to perpetrate the 


theft, 
And turn into the court house vault whatever 


dust was left. 
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The reason why the boss himself, declined to 
take the job, 

Was that he had to watch the court, and had 
some Swedes to rob; 

But all the same, he worked his graft, and 
got it in a lump, 

By selling to his servile sub a high-price 
patent pump. 


The sub took down a gang of friends, 
imported from below, 

And wouldn’t give a single job to anyone we 
know; 

And when he took the riffles out and 
weighed his shining swag, 

He wouldn’t let us see the scales, or even 
heft the bag. 


He gutted all our richest streaks, and sluiced 
them night and day 

And burrowed in our benches in a most 
unskillful way; 

We prayed his Honor for relief, before they 
got it all, 

But he declined to interfere till court met in 
the fall. 


When late last fall, the case was tried, and 
all the facts were told, 

We got another awful blow that almost 
knocked us cold; 
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For when his Honor made his charge, he 
charged the jury wrong, 

And when the verdict was unsealed it went 
against us strong. 


The case was called a second time, and just 
at 3 o’clock, 

Our most expensive lawyer gave the court a 
sudden shock; 

And when he offered startling facts that he 
had lately learned, 

Which proved a crude conspiracy, the court 
at once adjourned 


And rather than allow the case in that way 
proceed, 

His Honor called our lawyers in and 
willingly agreed, 

That if they’d not pursue that course, but 
choose some other line, 

He’d pull the sub receiver off and let us 
work our mine 


We are working it, and now we find, to our 


intense delight, 

That our opinion of the work was just 
exactly right; 

For from the gravel which the gang into the 
tailings ran, 

Our foreman recently has washed a dollar to 
the pan. 
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And here we wish to make amends for some 
things we have said 

About the thieves who robbed our mine and 
our resources bled, 

They stole much less than we supposed; 
their foreman was a chump; 

And wasted more than half our gold, and ran 
it in the dump. 


The jumpers had to transfer shares to such a 
wide extent, 

That we can’t just now testify where all the 
proceeds went; 

But when we print our catalogue of names, 
and sums, and dates, 

I prophesy it will surprise some statesmen in 
the states. 


Between the lawyers from below, who with 
the thieves conspired, 

To rob us of our placers, and the lawyers 
whom we hired, 

We had to place upon our mine a most 
distressing debt, 

That caused a great financial strain, which 
we are feeling yet. 


But if the gang will let us work our mine a 
year or two, 

We hope that we may meet our notes as fast 
as they fall due; 

And also hope to save some dust, if 
prospects do not fail, 
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To send the thieves, still sneaking ‘round to 
join their pals in jail. 


Now I advise you men who mush, you men 
who dig for gold, 

When you have found and staked a claim 
you feel inclined to hold, 

Don’t mush to town and tell your friends, 
nor let your lawyers know, 

But camp right there, with loaded guns, and 
give yourself a show. 


Judge Noyes. 

Sam C. Dunham’s “Topkuk Tale,” was an “o’er true 
take,” not only as applying to his own claim at Daniels Creek, 
but with equal truth could be applied to nine-tenths of all the 
rich mines in the district. 

I have heard miners say they had been approached by 
lawyers who offered to fight any rich mines they could jump for 
the half. Everything was tied up by litigation, that could be 
touched. No one could be secure, even if he camped right on his 
mine. 

I saw a defense of Judge Noyes, written by one of our 
lawyers who are making laws in Washington. There could no 
just defense be made. He was a partner in the “boodle” the 
receiver got, as was clearly proven by the testimony of many 
good witnesses. The “judicial ermine” was soiled in Nome by 
petty acts of tyranny almost beyond belief. 

Here is a little story told me by a Mr. Moore. He said he 
had called on the judge at his home on a matter of business. He 
saw there a most beautiful collection of native carvings. He 
mentioned seeing the collection, to a Nomeite, who replied: 
“Yes you may well say a beautiful collection. The Native who 
did that work did it in jail. He would be arrested for being 
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drunk. The judge would give him a good long sentence. Mrs. 
Noyes always had a lot of crude ivory on hand, and the poor, 
drunken devil of a native had to stay in jail until the ivory was 
made into curios. A strange thing about it was that whenever the 
lady got a new supply of ivory, some one made the native drunk. 
The judge promptly sentenced him. This was kept until Mrs. 
Noyes’ collection was the finest shown in this part of Alaska. 


Missouri Bill Again. 

A party of four, with their saddled horses and pack 
animals had crossed on the ferry. I heard a voice, which I had 
heard before, say: “Boys, do you suppose we could get anything 
fit to eat in such a crooked looking tent as that? I am hungry 
enough to eat tom cod, or any old thing.” The others said, “We 
can try, and if we don’t get enough to eat, we can go some other 
place and fill up.” 

The first speaker was Missouri Bill, (Philip McPhee), 
who had aired his views on the woman question, coming up on 
the old Centennial. He was just coming in from the Arctic, 
where with his partners, he had spent the season prospecting. 

I filled them up in a satisfactory manner, (that is, 
satisfactory to them), and then as a lad I know says, I put in my 
augur. R. McPhee talked: “We were 125 miles into the interior; 
it was a chase after rainbows, as usual. 

“In that section of the North there are plenty of 
indications of quartz leads, that carry good values. But there 
were others ahead of me. Sam C. Dunham tells my experience, 
when he says: 


“° A hundred long leagues to the northward, 

O’er the untrodden, sun-burnished snow, 
We struggled, half-blind and half-famished 

To the sea, where the staunch sailors go. 
We found there, broad beaches of ruby, 

And mountains with placers and leads; 
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But all save the sky, was pre-empted, 
By salt water sailors and Swedes. 


“Then we climbed the cold creeks near a mission, 
That is run by the agents of God; 

Who trade Bibles and prayer-books to heathen, 
For ivory, seal skins, and cod. 

At last we were sure we had struck it, 
But alas! For our hope of reward; 

The landscape, from sea-beach to sky-line, 
Was staked in the name of the Lord.’” 


“I have been in every mining camp of any note all over 
the civilized world, but I was never confronted with the 
conditions that exist in Alaska and the Klondyke, especially in 
Nome. where open-staked locations are protected by the 
military, and honest miners stand no show. A man is lucky to 
get out of the country with as much as he brings in. 

*I have been in Alaska for a long time. It is one of 
nature’s workshops, where she turns out the precious metals to 
order. It’s my belief, founded on observation, that the metals are 
constantly being manufactured by the hidden process of Nature. 

“Tt is a well known fact that the elements composing the 
metals are essentially the same; that at one stage in the 
manufacture of silver, that if permeated with a certain fluid it 
becomes gold. That the alchemy of nature is constantly 
producing all forms of mineral is just as true. 

“These forces are greater in some localities than others, 
but the same conditions produce the same results in all places. 

“There are but few places where gold has not been 
found. This is especially true of Alaska, where the morphitic 
rocks have been ground through the forces that operated here. 
Then through long ages the glacial streams and rivers have 
scattered it in all directions. A few places only has it been found 
dumped in piles and heaps, and it is only the very few that find 
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Snake River, Nome, June 29, 1900. 
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these particularly rich spots. The supply of the world will 
continue, for it’s always being made.” 

A man by the name of Johnstone, and old Arizona 
miner, who had been in Tombstone in her palmy days, told me 
that in prospecting he had stumbled onto a cave where Nature 
had forgotten to have a guard, and where she was engaged in 
some of her most secret manufactures of the metals. In the 
bottom of the café was small fissure. Through this fissure, as if 
by great pressure, was forced out a sort of ooze. At one place on 
the fissure was a mass of crystallizations, as much as a large 
double-handful; on close examination he found it was gold, in 
process of manufacture. In this mass of crystallizations he had 
found flake gold, fine or dust- gold and sulphurets; and in the 
stage before it became gold, it was silver. He believed, like 
McPhee, that all metals were made from the same elements, 
which were few in number; that it was only in combination and 
under different conditions of production that they appeared to 
differ. 

Mr. Johnstone had made one in the scramble for riches 
in Alder Gulch in Eastern Montana. Out of the $100,000,000 
the bed of that little mountain torrent had yielded, he had come 
out with $4,000. He hold silver claims on Park Creek in the 
state of Washington, which he says he will hold until dying, 
unless he realizes their worth--- a cool half million. The reason 
of this lies in the fact that in Nevada he struck a lode which he 
sold for $5,000. Afterwards, there was upwards of $4,000,000 
taken form this mine. In hearing all these miners talk I have 
come to the conclusion that the prospector is only the man who 
breaks the trail and scarcely ever realizes the wealth that is 
gained by those who come in after him with capital, to work his 
discoveries. The prospector is the same to the mining syndicate 
that the old pioneer who crossed the plains is covered wagon 
was to Jim Hill’s great railroad merger that controls the traffic of 
a continent. 
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U.S. Expert Talks. 

“The great rush to the Klondyke and Nome has been 
paralleled many times. It was the dazzling view of that eighty 
miles of placer beach, where with pan and rocker the poor man 
could make a stake, that brought the thousands from all parts of 
the world in 1900, and which ended in such deep disappointment 
to the many. 

“By far the greater part of the gold of the world has 
come from the gravel deposits which have been discovered in 
nearly every accessible region. If our early civilization had 
depended on deep mine diggings for its gold, some other metal 
would have been the circulating medium of the world today. 
But as elusive as gold appears to those who are seeking it, it is 
one of the most widely diffused of all the metals. It appears to be 
well nigh universal in its distribution. It is held in solution by 
the waters of the earth. A trace of it is bound in nearly all the 
older rocks, and in the newer stratas derived from them. 
Geologists say that the elements which form all metals, gold 
included, are held in solution in the waters of the oceans. The 
marine plants appropriate whatever element in this solution they 
need in their physical economy of growth. These plants are fed 
upon by the animal life; they, with the plants, from part of the 
ooze on the ocean bed. This deposit is going on through ages 
until it is a depth of several miles. The pressure and heat at so 
great a depth makes many changes in the structure of these 
layers that form into rock in the great laboratory of Nature under 
the seas. 

“Now if by some great internal force these rocks are 
lifted above the seas and folded into mountain ridges, we have 
the first stages of the mineral deposit. The great heat and 
pressure brought to bear in these upheavals has still further 
concentrated the metallic contents of the strata. 

“In the great laboratory under the earth, the water heated 
to a temperature of glowing iron, held in a fluid state by 
pressure, is forced through the pores and crevices of the rocks. 
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As these fluids are forced out where the pressure is lessened and 
the fluid passes into steam, owing to the extreme heat and the 
various substances contained, they are able to dissolve 
something of all the substances they contact, including gold 
itself, one of the least soluble of all materials. 

“As these waters of the depths approach the surface they 
become cooler, and the minerals held in solution are crystallized 
on the walls of the crevices and in the little cracks and seams 
leading from the main fissure. These fissures follow the main 
breaks of the rocks themselves, which often extend downwards 
to great depths. These fissures with their metallic lining form 
channels up through which the waters creep gradually, filling up 
these channels with the substances they carry, for which the 
walls have an affinity. In almost all the ancient rocks which 
have been greatly changed by deep sea burial, the crevices are 
filled with quartz crystals and those of other minerals. Nearly 
all these deposits carry more or less gold. Now it the 
prospector finds a vein of sufficient width and carrying in 
weight of gold only a small fraction to the ton, he has struck 
riches. The Treadwell, only producing $375 to the ton, has 
turned out millions. For one such mine in Alaska, there are 
thousands that are only rocks permeated with stringers from 
some great vein. These rocks are being ground down by the 
erosions of time, the fine gold is liberated and scattered over the 
earth’s surface, where it is found in greater or less quantities. 
The same process which forms gold into metal in the first place, 
is constantly renewing the supply. This energizing process is the 
same that renews the soil. 

“All over the earth we find the rocks, no matter how 
hard they are, disintegrating and crumbling towards the level 
from which they were uplifted. 

“Various kinds of chemical changes, rain, frost and 
lichen growth, are operating together to break up the surface 
portions of the rocks. 
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“We might think in or limitation of time, the process 
very slow; a foot in five or ten thousands years is very rapid in 
the life of the earth. 

“This action is very marked in Northern Alaska. You 
see pinnacles and columns of the morphitic rocks standing 
sentinel in the ranges of low-lying hills where the broken rock 
on its way to the seal level is more or less covered with decayed 
vegetable matter. Anvil Mountain, at Nome, is one of these 
sentinel rocks, that in the form of an anvil towers above the 
surrounding country. The quartz has rotted away liberating the 
gold found in the creeks tributary to the Snake river. The 
vegetable is slowly making its way back into the sea. 

“Even on the tundra the soil is carried by the soil water 
into the creeks and rivers, and these take it to the sea. 

“The wash from the hills into the creeks goes on 
continuously. In the creeks, the boulders and pebbles are ground 
as in a mill. This liberates the gold and the debris is sluiced 
away. The gold being insoluble in soil water and heavier than 
the current, sinks to the bottom, where it is mixed with the ruby 
sand, which is also heavier than the other substances that are 
carried away by the stream, and lie on the bottom to become 
embedded in the sediment deposit. 

“On the Nome beach the gold is always found in a strata 
of this magnetic oxide and iron ruby sand. Two and three layers 
of these stratas are often found, varying in degrees of richness. 

“In flood-time great boulders and pieces of rock are 
carried along by the rushing torrents ground and broken to 
pieces, the gold is liberated and found in pieces from the size of 
a grain of wheat to that of a good sized bean, this coarse gold is 
found in Big Hoorah, a tributary of the Solomon The Solomon 
deposit is mostly fine gold, which is easily secured by the 
dredges, but the large nuggets cannot be brought up, as they fall 
their weight to the bottom, thus, neither the very light gold 
which sinks, can be saved by the dredgers, of which there are 
seven in a distance of eleven miles. They were talking last fall 
that the only way to get the coarse gold in Solomon will be to 
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wing-dam the creek and scrape the bedrock. This will probably 
be done, as it is generally believed the Solomon has any amount 
of coarse gold on the bedrock. 

“We have followed the production of gold until we have 
it settled in beach and stream. Now let us trace it back again to 
its starting place, thus making one round of the endless chain by 
which nature keeps an even balance and is always becoming, but 
‘never settled to one form or condition for one second of time. 

“The production of placer gold has been followed 
through its natural courses to Behring Sea, where again the 
deposit is going on, yet we will look a little more at some of the 
features in the process. 

“On Cape Prince of Wales and the near-to country the 
rocks are jagged and broken, showing more recent eruptive force 
_ than elsewhere to the north. 

“From the shores of the Arctic southward are seen the 
marks of continental decay. The mountains are rounded and 
low; from their base stretch the great reaches of bleak tundra—a 
more desolate picture cannot well be imagined than the bare 
hills and dreary, lifeless look of the tundra fields after the snow 
goes off in the spring. To the snow is due the small streams that 
everywhere find their way to the sea, carrying with them the fine 
gold. But leaving the coarse gold in the gulches and stream beds, 
which at every other season in Alaska are mostly all dry creeks. 
The season is short—sometimes sixty, and never more than 
ninety days in which sluicing can be done. The deep streams 
have not fall enough, thus making them a dredging proposition. 
The original stratas and tops of fissures, stringers, seams and 
cracks, which carried quartz values have all rotted away. The 
loosened gold has been carried back to the sea or has been 
covered by vegetable matter, which in its turn is being conveyed 
to a lower level. 

“From the bed of the deep sea the land and mountains 
have arisen, and to the deep sea they are returning. I have no 
doubt on the shore of Behring Sea is deposited more gold than 
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will ever be taken from the hills and streams of Northern 
Alaska.” 


Glacial Ice Receding. 

It is claimed by scientists that the glacial ice is 
approaching from the Antarctic, while it is receding towards the 
Arctic. I have talked with navigators who were in Behring Sea 
and the whaling grounds to the north more than forty years ago. 
They assert that the waters are shallowing and that the only safe 
anchorage for vessels in Behring Sea near the shore is to be 
found only on the Siberian side. 

They say it is owing to the fast receding waters that the 
Nome beach and Top-kuk were found so rich in gold almost to 
the surface. I came up the coast in August at the time of the 
neap tides. The Eskimos said it showed more beach than the 
oldest had ever seen before. We landed at Top-kuk. The miners 
were making hay while the sun shone. It was 9 p.m. A row of 
rockers stood as close together as they could be worked, the 
whole length of the pay-streak of beach. In about two hours, the 
time the tide was out, the men took out $20 to $200 to the 
shovel. After big storms they make small money working the 
Nome beach. 

Owing to this glacial movement towards the North, the 
climate of Alaska is becoming milder, and civilized man can 
exist here now as well as in such European countries as Sweden, 
Norway or Lapland. 

When the missions were first established on the Yukon 
and other points in 1884, the rigor of the climate was such that 
no vegetable or plant raised in a temperate zone could be grown 
as far north as St. Michaels. The climate has undergone such 
changes since then that they can now raise all the more hardy 
vegetables as far north as Chinik. At Nome, a little Norwegian 
woman said to me: 

“Tt not mooch colder here dan in Norway, where I lif. 
Some time da rez all kind of de grain un vegetable da rez in 
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Norway. Der you can get little bit wage; here you get five tollar 
de day. Aye tank’dis de bedder blace for boor beobles.” 

I heard other sanguine expressions in regard to the 
changing climate. One gentleman expressed a belief that in 
twenty years those great brown tundra fields would be wheat 
fields, yielding immense quantities of the finest quality of grain 
in the world. It is possible that winter wheat and oats would 
ripen now, or at least make a fine quality of hay and could be 
cured. I saw timothy stalks four feet high where the seed had 
evidently been scattered where it grew, by feeding grain, or in 
some manner not known to me. For my own part, I am not so 
sanguine. If the ice recedes a few feet or a few rods in a year, I 
still believe it will take ages to make Northern Alaska a white 
man’s country. “It takes more than one swallow to make a 
_ summer.” But it’s getting too warm for the Eskimos. 


Had Wheels in His Head. 

The last of August, 1901, authentic news was brought to 
Nome of a strike on Candle Creek, a tributary of the Kewallik. 
Candle Creek is about twenty-three miles long and flows into the 
Kewallik, from the left limit, about twenty-five miles from the 
coast. 

The gentleman who brought news of the find had got a 
tip from a native, who said: “My papa tell me long time ago, 
white man, whiskers, all same you, get white man’s gold 
plenty.” The native diagrammed the country, indicating the 
location of Candle Creek. He got there too late. Blankenship, as 
well as a few others had been there before him. 

Some days after the news of the great strike had reached 
Nome, I was in at Meyers’ saloon. As I came in I heard 
Blankenship’s name mentioned. A Jew gentleman I had known 
was there. I asked him to tell me about the wonderful strike: “I 
tell ze Mees Douglass at Smeeth’s roadhouse, about ze 
Blankenship. I zay ze Blankenship he have ze wheels in hees 
head. Mees Douglass, she zay, ‘how you know he have ze 
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wheels?” Vy, on de schuner he all de time talk about ze 
mermaid. She all ze time make ze motion fer him to goom. We 
no see dem mermaid. He belief in ze spirit, too. 

“Mees Douglass say, ‘Odder beobles pelief in spirits, un 
lots of tings odders ton’t.’ I pelieve she is dem Gristian zience 
or zum sooch dings.” 

At this point the story was taken up by a stranger, who 
said: “I have known Blankenship for years, but I will go back a 
little with the story. In Atlin Blankenship had made a stake of 
about $16,000. He either made poor investments or else had 
been beaten out of it in some manner. This in a measure 
unsettled his mind. His whole thought was how to make another 
stake. He came to Nome with the rush. He sought one of the 
spirit fakirs of reputed power and skill in locating mines. For $5 
she described rich creeks up the coast where fortune lay 
awaiting him. He went to the Bluestone, mushed all through the 
Koug- arok, but found nothing. To the medium he went again. 
This time the $5 reading sent him down the coast through the 
Golovin Bay country. Another failure. Three times is the 
charm; another $5. This time she sent him to the Arctic, as 
before, describing the locality and creek where he would find the 
gold. 

“Nothing doubting, Blankenship secured a small, open 
boat, and started for the Arctic. He took a small oil stove, and 
cooked, ate and slept in the boat. Out on the sea he was at the 
mercy of the wind and waves. Twice he drifted to the Siberian 
coast. The unremitting toil, the loss of sleep, and the uncertainty 
of his fate were responsible for ‘ze wheels,’ which at this point 
in his voyage were spinning around in good shape. 

“He thought he was no longer alone, but imagined his 
father-in-law, who had been dead for ten years, sat in the bow of 
the boat. When among the ice floe the old man was always on 
the lookout for danger. If coming near he would put out an arm 
or a leg and push the boat. He talked, and was companionable, 
but when he cooked, and the grub was ready, he would always 
disappear. ‘I always wanted him to stay and eat with me, but the 
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darned old cuss would never do it.’ After he had rounded the 
Cape and come to the mouth of the Kewallik, the boat was 
bound to go up the river but he would not let it go. He went up 
the coast about fifty miles. He said the boat was refractory all 
the time, and he had hard work to keep it from turning. Finally 
he let her swing, and back down again, and came again to the 
mouth of the Kewallik, where he poked her nose right up the 
stream. The boat was so anxious to get there that he hardly 
needed to row at all. When he reached the mouth of the Candle 
Creek he recognized the locality as that described by the 
medium. He soon struck it rich, and made locations which 
report says he has sold for $190,000.” 

“T thought if the medium had located him I would like to 
know just how she got at it to make the predictions. I asked 
Blankenship what she said to him. Well, she shut her eyes, and 
asked me, ‘What in all the world would you like to have most?’ 
I told her I wanted to find a rich gold mine. She asked me then: 
‘Do you want it for yourself, or is there some one else you want 
it for?’ I told her some one else. ‘Oh, a lady; you think if you 
are fortunate in finding a mine you will be fortunate in love?’ I 
said yes. I thought the money was all that was lacking. ‘Well?’ 
Why, she went into a trance and described the place in the 
Arctic where I would make a strike and strike it rich. That place 
was Candle Creek. I found gold. She said when I got the gold I 
would find the woman. I am going in a few days to hunt her up.’ 
Blankenship is taking care of his money and is very careful in 
his expenditures. He lodges at cheap lodging houses, patronizes 
cheap restaurants, etc. I think the wheels in his head are all right, 
now that he has won another stake, and I believe that he will 
take care of it. A few days after this Blankenship mushed 
through town in search of the woman. When asked if he knew 
where she was, he replied: ‘I guess she’s up in the Kougarok or 
Council country. I shall go till I find her. She’s interested with 
me in my mining deal, and I must get my business settled before 
I go out.’ 
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“Tt am afraid ‘ze wheels’ never quit buzzing. He was 
having a suit this winter, (1902) here in Seattle with some 
woman he had loaned some money.” 


Frozen to Death. 

Some where near the Solomon was a tent in which Dr. 
Pelton, of California, and two companions, were hibernating for 
the winter. Toward the last part of January a terrible storm came 
up. The tent collapsed, breaking a leg of one of the men. The 
other man was sick. The conditions were perilous in the 
extreme, for they were liable to be buried ten or fifteen feet 
under the snow. The tent already encased in ice, would soon 
become weighted with snow, and they would smother to death. 
Under these circumstances Dr. Pelton crawled out from under 
the collapsed tent and started to get help. Becoming bewildered 
in the storm, blinded with the snow, he lost his way, and 
perished almost within reach of the relief he sought. His body 
was taken through to Nome January 27, to be prepared for 
shipment home. 

Dr. Pelton was only one among many who have perished 
by the wayside. The thin, attenuated, electrical cold of the 
extreme North, does not invigorate beyond a certain degree. 
When the intense cold causes the blood to move slowly, as if 
ready to crystallize, it must destroy the fluidic equilibrium 
enabling the elements to separate the same, as in milk, 
vegetables, and other substances frozen. When about to congeal 
the body has an easy, restful feeling. A desire to sleep seems to 
overpower the waking sense. Should this desire overcome the 
will resistance, this one sleep is the last, three minutes being 
sufficient to end life 


Arroused In Time. 
In some cases where they have come frightfully near the 
last sleep they have been aroused in time, but the sensation 
lingers in memory. A gentleman told me his experience in a 
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storm that he encountered coming from Nome to Bluff (Top- 
kuk.). ; 
_ When near Bluff a blizzard struck him. Blinded by the 
snow he lost the trail and lost himself. He got to milling. 
‘Round and round a circle he went’. He noticed that no matter 
how hard he tried to go in a straight line, the best endeavors 
always brought him back to a black object which he had taken 
for a rock.. 

This ‘round and round’ mushing was kept up until he 
was nearly exhausted. He felt now perfectly warm and 
comfortable. He must have been almost congealed. He knew he 
was losing the power of locomotion, and soon fell helplessly 
forward into the snow. (Nearly every one found frozen to death 
this winter have fallen forward in their tracks. In some cases the 
face was resting on the hands, as if nature in a last spasmodic 
effort to perpetuate life had thrown up the hands to prevent 
smothering in the snow.) He struck the crust with sufficient 
force to cut his face. The shock of falling and the wound started 
the blood to flowing, and this seemed to set the whole machinery 
of life in motion again. He rose to his feet, and realizing his 
situation determined to make one more effort to save his life. 
He started on, but soon found that he was moving in a circle. He 
was more alive now than before, so when he came to the black 
rock he conceived the idea of crawling close up to it and to stay 
there until the storm should cease. Following up this thought, he 
was creeping up close to the supposed rock, when his hand came 
in contact with an object that sent the blood thrilling through his 
veins. He frantically rattled the door knob and shouted with all 
his might. The miners warmly welcomed their unexpected 
guest, and they soon had him thawed out and restored to his 
right mind. It was a terrible experience. What he could not 
understand about it was the fact that as many times as he had 
went ‘round an’ round this cabin, that it had never occurred to 
his mind that it was anything but a rock. Why had not his eye 
even taken in the outline sufficiently to observe the logs which 
could plainly be distinguished, as close as he had every time 
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come to this cabin. In the presence of a great calamity, reason 
and minute observation seem to be suspended. 

This man, in closing his story, said: “Life is too short to 
spend much of it in the country. You take too many chances. 
Like a lawsuit, even if you win, you lose. You break loose from 
home ties, and the longer you stay away, the less you care about 
going back. I have had time in these long winter days of 
darkness to consider the problems of life as I have never done 
before. Human needs will never collect gold enough to glut the 
market or stop the craze with which men in all ages of the world, 
have struggled, fought, starved and froze in their greed for 
wealth. If the human force expended in the guest of gold had 
been spent in rational business effort, there would have been no 
need of the unequal contest waged with the elements in this 
terrible climate. Instead of Arctic cabins with lonely heart- 
weary wanderers froze in for nine weary months out of the 
twelve, there would be good homes and happy families, without 
the useless misery and crazy wanderings of the gold mad man. 
Lost to his family, he too often loses himself. Family ties, when 
broken by long absence, are never flawless again. The broken 
threads of separation can be brought together and tied, but the 
strings of life are shortened. The knots continually fray, until in 
too many cases the divorce court cuts the strings and they are 
separated forever “No married man is made better or happier 
by going North and leaving his family. His wife suffers years of 
unrest and uncertainty. His children become strangers, and learn 
to look with indifference upon the absent father, the author of 
their neglected being. They have never had the affection nor the 
care that could lead to an understanding of a true father’s love. 

“T have thought upon the realities of life here in my lone 
cabin as I never did in that business life on the out- side. I 
believe I feel like a mother who has stood over the sick bed of a 
beloved child. Her constant prayer has been: ‘Oh, God, spare 
the precious life and I will thank thee always!’ 

“This may sound sentimental to you, but my daily prayer 
is, that I may find the number all there. The rest can be 
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amended. Had I lain where I fell in the snow that awful storm, 
my wife would have been a widow, my children fatherless. I left 
scanty means for their support. My wife would have had a life 
of unremitting toil or she would have had to separate the family, 
something a true mother can scarcely do, and I know my wife 
would not do. 

Alaska may be all right for single men, but I believe it’s 
a mistake for a married man to come here and leave his family 
taking chances, for as in my case, I can only hope for a few 
hundred to take out. The few weeks you can work gives very 
little chance for more than a grubstake. 

“T shall pocket my disappointment and my pride and go 
home as a stow-away or “government charge,’ if I can’t make 
enough to buy a ticket out.” 

I respected that man for his “sentimental” regard for the 
family on the outside. I believe he made a right decision. If all 
the married men in Alaska could come to the same conclusion, 
how many homes ‘vould be left happy and made happy in the 
years to come. 


An Excursion On Behring Sea Without a Boat. 
It was along in February, 1901. The days were short and 
gloomy. The nights were long and dark and cold. Blizzards 
were a common part of the atmospheric conditions at this time. 
As an old prospector said of the rains in Washington: “Boys, 
when it looks like rain, it always does rain, and it may rain at 
any time.” The same could be said of the winds in Behring Sea. 
A Northern is laden with a quality of freeze you must feel to 
appreciate. The people I am going to tell you about were “put to 
sea” without any preparation for a voyage. The party consisted 
of three men, two women and fifteen dogs, with to sleds. One 
lady was supposed to be in the last stages of consumption, 
literally coughing her life out. The other lady was 
accompanying the party to take care of the invalid on the trip to 
Nome, where she was going to enter the hospital for treatment. 
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The party was rounding the last point before Bluff was 
reached, coming up the coast from Chinik. A strong off-shore 
wind had sprung up. Suddenly the ice parted from the shore, 
leaving a yawning, black chasm, too wide for the teams to cross. 
Eric Johnson made a flying leap and reached the shore and went 
as fast as he could to the saloon for help. The proprietor, Mr. 
Austen, did not wait, but taking a lantern, led the way to where a 
small row-boat had been turned up for the winter. It was quickly 
launched, and in getting in the men found to their dismay that 
they had only put in one oar and the boat was leaking like a 
sieve. The wind was increasing, and at once had swept them out 
to sea. They could not have returned had they wanted to do so. 

The rowboat was going faster than the ice flow, and was 
soon up with the main field on which the party had been left. 
Mr. Austen held up the lantern and saw the boat was half filled 
with water. He was excited and rattled, and without noticing that 
the ice which the boat had struck was merely slush ice lodged 
against the solid ice field, he held the lantern high above his 
head and made a wild jump for the ice cake 

Down, down, through the slush he went, lantern and all, 
so far he thought he was never going to stop. In the first plunge 
he had dropped the lantern. Feeling himself still going deeper, 
he commenced to kick and struggle, and by great exertion forced 
himself up through the slush ice which had closed over the spot 
where he went down. 

He came up blowing and snorting like a porpoise. Mr. 
Johnson grabbed him by the collar as soon as his head appeared 
and pulled him into the boat. Making a channel by forcing the 
slush ice aside with the ore, the wind soon forced the boat 
against the solid ice. Taking more care now, they both made the 
landing. It was pitch dark and 38 below. Cautiously making 
their way they soon found the party on the ice. 

Mr. Austen’s clothes were freezing fast to the skin. He 
felt himself to be freezing to death, and called in an awful voice 
for them to save him. Without a thought of the consequences to 
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herself, the consumptive lady got out of her sled and told them 
to put Mr. Austen in her place. 

The freezing man was soon wrapped in her warm, dry 
robes and the dogs were placed around him to furnish heat. It 
took thirty hours to dry his clothes, but at the end of that time he 
came out none the worse, physically, for his close call. 

After Mr. Austen had been taken care of on that first 
hour of landing, the whole party had to keep in ceaseless motion 
throughout the long night hours of cold and darkness. It was the 
only way to keep from freezing. 

In the morning the situation was not reassuring. They 
were many miles at sea on a piece of ice which the waves were 
constantly grinding to pieces. Even if the ice held together they 
were at the mercy of the wind and waves, and later unless 
rescued, they must all inevitably perish. 

All that day and next night they steadily drifted out to 
sea, then the currents changed and they; were carried in sight of 
Nome. This gave a momentary dash of hope, but with no means 
of signaling their distress, the situation was not changed. The 
currents again changing, to sea they went. As long as the ice 
held together they were in no immediate danger of death. 

Aside from the mental distress and rigor of the cold they 
were not in any way suffering. They had saved the boat, and 
with this they built fires and melted snow for drinking water. 
They had plenty of dried salmon and a cereal of some kind they 
had brought along to feed the dogs, and in case of a contingency, 
the had the dogs. 

The second night after the ice had gone a man from 
Bluff went up to the highest place on the point and built a 
bonfire. Away out to sea he had seen an answering beacon. He 
rushed wildly into camp, wanting them to man some boats and 
send to the rescue. 

The people looked upon his tale as the wandering of an 
excited imagination. They told him he had seen a star. It was 
impossible that he should have been the light from a fire. The 
camp refused, to a man, to put to sea. There could have been no 
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danger. The sea was now free from ice near the shore. With 
singular indifference they had positively refused to believe the 
man’s story or to make an investigation for themselves. 

For two more dreadful days and nights the party drifted 
wherever the winds and currents were pleased to take them. 
They had almost given up all hope of being rescued, when on the 
morning of the fifth day at sea the ice-field started shorewards. 
With anxious hearts they watched her landward course. After 
several hours run in the same direction they sighted Topkuk 
Bluffs. On, on, she moved, directly for the shore. Soon Bluff 
came into view. All was excitement, as the party made ready to 
effect a landing as soon as she came near enough to shore. All 
ready, they waited. With a grinding sound the ice-field touched 
the beach. A moment more and her involuntary passengers were 
all landed in safety, only a few rods from where she had started 
out to sea. 

For a moment the great cake quivered, and then moved 
silently out to sea again. She had been on an excursion trip. 
The party she carried, when landed, were the most enthusiastic 
these shores had ever seen. Bluff City went wild over the 
returned voyagers. Mrs. Austen looked upon her husband’s 
return as a miracle. 

On comparing notes they found that the man who had 
built the bonfire was not suffering from hallucination. They 
had drifted towards the shore and had seen the light; from its 
position they knew it had purposely been lighted, and signaled in 
return. Had the boats put out then, it is probable they would 
have been rescued. 

Only waiting to put inside a square meal, the party 
continued the trip to Nome. They were joyous and elated over 
their safety. They had so long been in despair, the change to 
safety was an intoxicant. I talked with the consumptive lady, 
expressing the hope that she would suffer no after ill effects 
from so promptly placing her robes at Mr. Austen’s service. She 
assured me she had suffered very little after getting out of the 
sled. In fact, she was so frightened and in such terror of her 
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surroundings that she had forgotten to cough, “and now that I’m 
safe don’t mean to begin again.” 

On reaching Nome she did not enter the hospital. Her 
cough did not return and she steadily gained in flesh and 
strength. The last time I saw her she was well and strong. 
Literally coughing her life out and in the last stages of 
consumption, this woman, when her mind was vitally alive, 
forgot her body and her cough at the same time, by a force 
outside her own will. She understood the truth of the cure, and 
refused to again believe in disease. 


The Abba Deering’s Hard Trip. 

The Abba Deering’s passengers had a hard time coming 
down from the Arctic. For twelve hours they were buttoned in 
the hatch, with scarcely room to stand. It was a regular “black 
hole of Calcutta.” The passengers were in all stages of 
asphyxiation when released. They had hardly recovered from 
the effects of being shut in the hold, before she was stranded on 
a sand bar, with every prospect of the boats going to pieces 
before they could get her off. 

One of the passengers said any man who come to Alaska 
and got off with his life, ought to be satisfied. 

Two of the Deering’s passengers were fated to never get 
out alive. One was Tracy Robertson, of Seattle, and the other 
old George Stephens, formerly of Skagit county, Washington. 
Before putting off they were warned and urged not to trust their 
lives in the surf which was breaking strong on the shore. 
Stephens declared he had landed here in rougher weather. It was 
reported by the other passengers that these two had business in 
hand that necessitated speedy landing, but of what nature will 
never be known. The boat was put off, but never reached the 
shore. Tracy Robertson’s despairing cries for help will long be 
remembered by those who heard them. 

The bodies were washed ashore near the barracks and 
was picked up by the soldiers. The quartermaster took charge of 
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the money found on their persons. The report was that 
Robertson had about $2,400 and Stephens $1,200. They had 
struck it lucky in the Arctic, but they kept the location of their 
find to themselves. 

Stephens was a well-known character on the Sound and 
Skagit river. He owned at one time 640 acres of the best 
marshland in the state of Washington, with good buildings, 
orchard and stock. 

Stephens belonged to Seattle’s one-time aristocratic 
smuggling gang. He got into trouble with the authorities, and 
had to mortgage his land. For a time he hoped to save his 
property, but things were going against him. A legitimate effort 
had failed. He evidently believed “Hair off the same dog will 
cure.” To raise the wind, he tried smuggling again. 

It was after the exclusion act. He not only brought in 
opium, but Chinamen to use it, as well. He was ostensibly 
freighting hay on a little sloop, but Chinamen were becoming 
numerous, and they seemed to increase in numbers after each 
trip of the sloop. Suspicion was aroused. The revenue officers 
overhauled him on nearly every trip. 

The hay trade appeared to be a legitimate business, but 
the officers had their suspicions aroused. As he was pulling 
away from the dock one of the employees told him to look out 
for his hay. The revenue officers will follow you this trip, or I 
miss my guess. This put him on his guard and he kept his 
weather eye open. Sure enough, the revenue cutter was after 
him and he could see it meant business. Not to be caught, he 
promptly threw overboard the hay, and with the hay went thirty- 
six Chinamen who had been wrapped in the bales. Of course, 
they were helpless. No doubt Stephens had prepared for just 
such a contingency as this, and had the bales weighted so they 
would sink at once. When the revenue cutter came up they found 
the cargo lightered, no hay, and no evidence to convict Stephens 
of smuggling. The cook afterwards gave it away, but in such a 
manner that no arrests were made. 
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From this on Stephens suffered from the unsavory 
reputation this reputed act had given him. Justly or unjustly, it 
led to the loss of his valuable property on the Skagit. 

Stephens had energy and pluck, with a fair degree of 
brains. He came with the rush to the North to make another 
stake, and at the time of his unfortunate drowning was once 
more in line to reach the goal. 

The recklessness that through life had characterized the 
man, was the means at last of ending his earthly career. 

The bodies were embalmed and brought to Seattle on the 
old Centennial.. Robertson’s wife looked for him home on the 
last boats. He came, but not alive. She was heart- broken when 
the news reached her. 


How Coolidge, of Port Angeles, Perished. 

Along in the first days of March, Mr. Wheeler, with a 
dog team, was going toward Bluff. A fierce storm was raging. 
About three miles from Irruk he overtook a man pulling a sled. 
He walked lame, and as he expressed it, he was about “petered” 
out. He asked Mr. Wheeler if he could take part of his load. 
“Why, yes, I can take it all, just as well as not.” Accordingly, 
the load was transferred to Wheeler’s sled. Then he told the 
man if he did not think he could make it he had better get on the 
sled, even if it was pretty cold. The dogs would soon take him 
through. He refused the ride, telling Mr. Wheeler not to wait, 
that he could make it all right; now that his load was off he 
would be right along. 

Mr. Wheeler soon reached the roadhouse, had _ his 
supper, and as the man did not come he thought something must 
have happened to him, and he got two men with a lantern to go 
and look for him. He would have gone himself, but had mushed 
from None, and was very tired. He told the men to look 
carefully, and not to turn back before they had gone three miles, 
as he thought that would even the distance to where he had taken 
the load. 
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In about two hours the men returned, having seen 
nothing of man nor sled. The suggested that he had returned to 
Solomon, as in the case the storm would be at his back. 

Mr. Wheeler did not feel easy in his mind. Early in the 
morning he hitched up his dogs and started back on the trail. 
When nearing the place where he had left him he began a careful 
search. He scrutinized the snow banks and drift piles. He 
looked along the beach, and at every spot where he thought he 
might have sought shelter, and was about to return without him, 
when he saw some strings fly out from some object he had taken 
for an old chunk. He left his dogs standing and went towards the 
object. To his horror, he saw it was the man he had left the 
evening before. 

He was sitting on a stump, his back to the wind; his eye 
were protruding and glassy, his features rigid. He thought the 
man was dead, yet he was so shocked and scared, he called out, 
Oh, John! You are here! The man moved, and said hello! 
Don’t you know me? He answered faintly. Yes, sled. He was 
almost rigid. With great difficulty Mr. Wheeler got him through 
the soft snow to the sled, and then onto it. He rushed the team to 
Irruk. Everything that could be done with the limited means at 
hand was done to restore him. Whiskey and quinine were the 
only stimulants; these, they poured down his throat, rubbing him 
vigorously with some snow. He rallied a little. Mr. Wheeler 
asked him if he had seen a light the evening before. “Yes, it 
seemed good, I can tell you; but when it turned back it was bad.” 
He gave his name as John Coolidge, of Port Angeles, Wash. 
Soon after this he sunk into a lethargy which lasted so long Mr. 
Wheeler determined to take him to Bluff, where he could have 
medical aid and better care than they could give him at Irruk. 
He took him onto the sled and started for Bluff. The open air 
seemed to revive him. As they were rounding the point, he 
commenced to sing, “I’ve Left My Happy Home for Thee.” Mr. 
Wheeler thought he was getting better, and for the moment had 
hopes that he would come out all right. It was the last flare of 
the lamp of life. When the team stopped the man was dead. 
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Dead from the shock, the exposure and from the loss of 
hope, when he saw the men with the light disappear. He was not 
severely frozen, except the back of one hand, from which the 
mitten had fallen off, and the other hand was to stiff to put it on 
again. 

Coolidge was a man probably 55 years old. I had seen 
him both ways on his trip, going and coming from Nome. 

Coolidge’s partner, Senator, had started out with a team 
of dogs in January to stake some claims over in the Kutsiblok. 
He was never seen nor heard of again. Six weeks afterwards 
some men found one dog eating the remains of another dog. It 
was thought it was Senator’s dog and that Senator had frozen to 
death. The dogs had lived as long as they could on the body and 
provisions, and then had devoured each other. 


Game Laws For Alaska. 

Interested parties have been agitating congress to pass 
laws prohibiting the exportation of deer skins from Alaskan 
territory. These parties claim that the Indians are want only 
destroying game in vast numbers, only taking the skin, for which 
they get the pitiful sum of thirty cents, and leave the meat on the 
ground to rot. This may be true to a certain extent. The 
improved firearms they get now enable them to kill game in 
much greater quantities than when they stalked the deer and 
killed with bows and arrows. 

The Indian is much too lazy a man to make a wholesale 
slaughter unless stimulated by some other motive than his own 
needs. This stimuli is found in the pot hunter who contracts to 
supply the mining camps with fresh meat, and does not care for 
the skins at all. He hires the Indian, and usually pays him in 
“hooch,” allowing the hunter to keep the skin, for which he has 
no use himself. Laws to be effective in preserving the game 
must extend further than mere prohibition of exportation of 
skins. 
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It must hit the pleasure seeker, especially the English, 
who are great sportsmen, and who destroy great numbers of deer 
from pure love of the chase. These sportsmen make no use of 
the game so slaughtered. There is no question the game is being 
rapidly exterminated. Any action of congress looking to the 
preservation of big game in Alaska will be welcomed by all 
Alaskans. 

The English hunters, the miners say, is the worst culprit, 
through the American game hog is not much behind him in point 
of useless destruction. These criminals of the English speaking 
race have for the last five years systematically shot every four- 
footed creature in sight. In fact, since the rush to Dawson these 
hunters have infested the northern valleys. The honest miner 
and prospector are alone seeking gold. It’s the sons of wealthy 
parents sent north for experience that are working havoc, as well 
as the pot hunters who kill for profit. 

I have heard the old timers tell how these fur clad 
tenderfeet, with tan boots or leggins, the latest make of gun 
slung across his back, one or two big six-shooters in his belt, and 
hunting knife of the latest pattern, banged the Chilcoot or was 
laughed at as they toiled up the steep slopes of the White Pass. 
The miners and prospectors no longer laugh. They cuss. For 
these hunters staid in the country until the moose and caribou, 
the miners’ natural heritage, have vanished before the pursuing 
hunters. 

Another and more serious side to this is the fact that the 
Indians and natives who have heretofore so largely depended 
upon this game for their food supply, with its extinction, will 
come to utter dependence or starvation. The winter of 1900 an 
entire family on the Kobuk starved to death on account of game 
scarcity. Along the Tanana and Kuskoquim they already suffer. 


Miners Complain. 
Speaking of the extermination of the moose and caribou 
leads me to speak farther of the complaints I have heard from the 
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miners in regard to the indiscriminate slaughter of the big game 
and its growing scarcity in the Yukon valley as well as 
elsewhere in Alaska. This is being done by the self-styled sports 
men, who kill merely for the love of slaughter. Just as the 
American bison vanished before the hordes of hunters from the 
East and from Europe, so are the moose and caribou of the 
interior of Alaska becoming extinct before the rifles of these 
game-exterminating pleasure seekers. 

Returning miners and prospectors who have spent years 
in seeking gold along the tributaries of the Yukon and in 
crossing across the interior, state that while in former days they 
were enabled to depend in a measure upon the game for 
subsistence in time when provisions were short, now a_ few 
ptarmigan and hare is all the fresh meat they can add to their 
winter’s stock. 

One man told me he and three other men in crossing a 
distance of 500 miles could only secure the small game, and for 
the last four days, the party being entirely out of provisions, 
subsisted on two ptarmigan, one hare and a grayling, that being 
all they could secure. They saw a few caribou, but at a distance. 
They were very wild. 

From Norton Sound to Behring Straits are found the 
bones and skeletons of the caribou which must have existed here 
in vast numbers. All through the Council City country along the 
Fish river and on the surrounding hills these bones are in a fairly 
good state of preservation. Magnificent horns, mostly detached 
from the skull, but sometimes in pairs, are found, slightly 
corroded on the outside, but still solid and worth preserving 
were it not for the impossibility of getting them out. 

The drives and pits of the natives are still to be seen 
where they were herded up and slaughtered. These drives and 
pits were evidently used year after year for the same purpose. 
Piles upon piles of bones show how successful the natives were 
in obtaining game by these primitive methods. 

The northers would sweep down on the bare hills, 
forcing the caribou to herd together for protection in the more 
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sheltered valleys. A hard crust forming on the snow made it 
impossible for the animals to get away from their pursuers. The 
hoofs of the caribou would break through the crust, when the 
animal would flounder and become easy prey for the hunter with 
his spear. Whole herds were destroyed in this way. But the 
caribou in this part of Alaska are a thing of the past. They seem 
to have either all slaughtered or else have perished through the 
rigors of the climate, or some unknown cause. They are all gone 
from Norton Sound north. 

About twelve miles from Port Safety, on the north- east 
side of the Flambeau river, is a circular hollow, or depression of 
about three acres in extent, which is literally packed to the depth 
of three or four feet with the bones and skeletons of caribou. 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Silk had both seen the deposit and were 
puzzled to account for their being arranged inside a perfect 
circle, and what seemed to them methodical layers. They did 
not think they had been entrapped and slaughtered, for the 
skeletons of many were entire, their magnificent horns still 
attached to the skull with no appearance if any human agency in 
the matter. 

It is probable that an immense herd was caught by an 
Arctic blizzard and sought this hollow for protection from the 
fierce wind. They would naturally seek such a spot, where 
blinded by the storm they would get to “milling,” (circling 
‘round and ‘round). The weaker ones would soon be trampled 
down, where they would make stumbling blocks in their 
struggles, for others to fall over. This would go on towards a 
center until only a few of the stronger ones would be left alive. 
It might be the entire herd would perish, it being impossible for 
any to get through the soft snow. 

The Eskimos have no knowledge of how these bones 
came to be there. It must have happened during the lifetime of 
some of the oldest, for the bones though corroded, are not 
decayed, yet this country preserves from decay and time has no 
limit. 
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Reindeers for Alaska. 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson had advocated the plan of 
introducing reindeer into Alaska in order to furnish food for the 
Indians and natives, it being foreseen that the advent of white 
settlers and prospectors would soon cut off the game supply in 
Alaska, as it had already done in the western states and 
territories. Congress refused the appropriation asked for, or to 
act at that time. Rev. Jackson then appealed to the people and a 
small fund was raised. Later the reindeer were secured in 
Siberia, and were brought from there in the revenue cutter Bear, 
and turned onto an island in Behring Sea, in the spring of 1892. 

The deer wintered well and had increased. Congress 
now made a small appropriation, and a small herd with Lapp 
herders was secured. The latest statistics I have had access to 
gives the herd brought by Dr. Jackson in 1892, as being 171. 
During five years the government purchased 994. This makes 
1,165, the whole number purchased. The number killed and lost 
en route was 274. The reindeer now in Alaska are distributed as 
follows: Point Barrow Presbyterian Mission, 147; (Villa) 
Eskimo, 30; Point Hope Electrona, (Eskimo) 50; Ahlook, 50; 
Cape Prince of Wales, American Missionary Association, 491; 
Apprentices, 460-951; Teller reindeer station, (Eskimo) 
Taritook, 100; Sko-og- look, 100; Wooksook, 100; Tatpan, 100- 
1-400; Point Rodney (Eskimo), Antisarlook, 415; Golovin Bay 
Evangelical Mission Union, 147; (Eskimo) Ikitkon, 49; Constan- 
tine, 12; Topkuk, 13; Eaton reindeer station, government, 536; 
(Eskimo) Marten Jackson, 32; Tanana Episcopal Mission, 209, 
(Eskimo); Moses, 65; en route South government in charge 
William Marshall, 327; bought by government in summer 1900, 
phe k 

The natural increase then in eight years has been 2,571. 
This record settles beyond a doubt the question whether reindeer 
will thrive in Alaska. Yet it is far from settling the question of 
food and raiment for the Indians and natives (Eskimos). Had the 
government had control of the entire herd, and had determined 
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some equable way of distributing the product according to the 
needs of the individuals there is no doubt that the reindeer 
question would have gone a long way toward solving the 
problem, but individual ownership of the public needs has never 
yet solved any question satisfactorily, and never will, where 
food for the millions is concerned. 

I am told the good missionaries do not encourage 
idleness among the natives, that the goods entrusted to them by 
the government, by societies and individuals, is bartered to the 
natives for many times their value; that the natives are self- 
supporting and that the agents are getting rich by selling the 
ivory, furs and other commodities to dealers on the outside, that 
this one-sided traffic has gone on until the natives are becoming 
impoverished and are suffering from the lack especially of the 
furs they trade to the missionaries. As an example, the 
missionary, Carlson, traded Mrs. Gordon, a native woman 
married to a white man, a calico wrapper for six fox skins, worth 
$2.50 each, or $15 for the wrapper. There are a few notable 
exceptions to this rule, where missionaries are on the square, but 
not enough to settle equitably the distribution of general 
supplies, much less the distribution of reindeer, which they own 
and control. 


Telegraph Jake. 

Sour-doughs from the Klondyke can never tire of 
spinning yarns of those “first days” in that greatest gold camp in 
the world. Wm. French, in a leisure hour, recalled for my 
entertainment some of his past experience, both in Dawson and 
elsewhere. I had been speaking of the “old solitaires” that roam 
among the hills, stampeding with every chance for “fresh 
pickings.” 

Mr. French said; “Yes, I knew an old fellow up in 
Dawson, Telegraph Jake. When I knew him he was walking 
with two canes, decrepit, and apparently on his last legs. I said to 
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him one day: ‘Jake, why don’t you go to civilization? You will 
die one of these days.’ ‘Go to civilization, eh? Never a go till I 
make another stake.’ ‘Jake, how many stakes have you made in 
your time? ‘I have made five good stakes in my time, and I shall 
make another before I knock under.’ ‘Why, old man, how old 
are you now? You must have been on the turf a long time?’ 
‘Not so old as I expect to be. I’m only 84, and you will see, I 
will live long enough to make another stake.’ He pottered 
around for some time longer. Finally the mining men got 
together, bought him a ticket to the outside, and with $500 in 
cash, offered it to him. He indignantly refused the ticket and 
money. Said when he wanted to go he could go without their 
help, but said he: ‘I'll wait till ’'m ready; you don’t need to 
trouble yourselves any more about me.’ The miners left him 
alone after that. 

“The mounted police then took a hand. They called at 
his ‘shack’ and ordered him to go to the miners’ home, an 
institution supported by the miners of the Klondyke. When they 
grew persistent, Jake reached for his gun and told them to git, 
and they got. 

“Jake continued pottering around outside until finally he 
stuck a piece of ground and took out several thousand dollars; 
He spent the winter in a first-class hotel. The last time I saw him 
he was in the office spinning yarns of miners’ life and the big 
stakes that had been made. 

“Jake had been the first man that struck it rich on 
Telegraph creek, a tributary of the Stickeen. He found the 
largest nugget ever found in that district. It weighed $800. He 
had trouble with his partners, and finally one of then got hold of 
Jake’s big nugget and started out. He stopped at a roadhouse 
over night. The roadhouse burned down and the man burned 
with it. Jake was in hot pursuit, and on reaching the place, was 
just in time. They had found his precious nugget that had given 
him his name, Telegraph Jake. 

‘“* As your faith, so shall it be unto you’. Jake believed 
in himself, trusted himself, and finally won out on that count. 
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“We’re to slow for the new breed of miners, 
Embracing all classes of men, 

Who locate by power of attorney 
And prospect their claims with a pen.” 


“T am a young man,” continued Mr. French, “but I’ve 
had considerable experience in this stampeding mania. Some 
years ago in Colorado some men came in from the hills, 
reporting a rich strike. We hurriedly got together a company and 
started for the place, a cave in the mountains. We traveled fast 
and furious and overtook a party who had started ahead of us. 
From here we all traveled together and in due time reached the 
cave where the rich strike had been made. There had been gold 
in the cave, but there were human bones there also. It was 
evident a party of miners with their dust had been surprised by 
the Indians and all murdered. The bodies had decayed, and the 
gold they had on their per- sons had been scattered around over 
the floor of the cave. This scattered dust was all that was ever 
found. 

“The next stampede I figured in was to a place in the 
hills where a shaft had been discovered by an old fellow who 
had been prospecting the hills in that part of the country. The 
theory was that this was the shaft to an abandoned mine. 
Undoubtedly fortune lay there awaiting its discoverers. A party 
of us went to work, built a derrick and rigged a hoist. Then we 
called on the old fellow who had made the discovery. He flatly 
refused to go down the shaft. We then proposed casting lots, 
and it fell on me. They let me down slowly. Owls, bats, snakes, 
foul odors and all conceivable horrors met me at every square 
foot of the descent. Dante’s Inferno personified---I could stand it 
no longer; I was going mad with terror. I signaled for them to 
draw me up. Exhausted and trembling, I reached the surface. 
Not all the riches of Golconda could have tempted me to go to 
the bottom of that shaft. No one else offered, nor could any one 
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of them be induced to go down. So the enterprise was 
abandoned. 

_ “Soon after this a party was organized in Denver to go to 
Albuquerque, N. M., to prospect a mine that had been placed 
with a company of local capitalists. The Spaniard who had 
interested the capitalists brought maps showing the location of 
the mine. He had with him specimens of very rich ore which he 
claimed had been taken form the mine. The whole thing was 
being done with the greatest secrecy. I was induced to join the 
enterprise. The Spaniard was to be our guide. We reached New 
Mexico with our outfit and started on into the plains. The 
Spaniard would stop and consult his map and tell us it must be 
there, yet it was not there. Again he would unfold his map and 
look carefully over it, then he would climb a hill and look 
around. Yes, yes we are all right; we will reach it soon. This 
performance went on day after day, until our water gave out and 
our provisions were growing scarce. Our animals were suffering 
form thirst; their tongues were swollen and hung from their 
mouths, and we were suffering terribly ourselves. Still inland we 
went, for I said we shall not fail for lack of stick-to’. The 
Spaniard finally acknowledged he had no idea where the mine 
was located. He had completely lost his head. 

”We were compelled to kill our suffering animals and to 
abandon the search for the ledge, and after untold hardships we 
barely escaped with our lives. That settled me, as I thought then, 
for stampedes of that sort, and for all time. Worse was to 
follow.” 


Caribou Cameron. 

“A few years after this I started to Klondyke by way of 
the ill-fated Edmonton trail. Thirteen of our party perished from 
the awful hardships and strugles they had to endure in passing 
through that rough, broken country. We were harassed by 
Indians and suffered from cold and sickness. As fast as the men 
and horses perished we had to burn their trappings to prevent 
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their falling into the hands of the Indians to be used against our- 
selves. Dead bodies and skeletons lay along the trail. Wendler’s 
body was found in a cabin at McDame creek. The skeleton of a 
man named Neeley was found in the Grand Canyon of the Liard. 
A note was in his hand saying his comrade, Graham, had 
deserted him. A skeleton was found under a tree and a note on 
the tree read, ‘Here the trail ends. Some distance out on the trail 
we came upon an old man resting by the wayside. It was 
Caribou Cameron. He told us he was going into the Caribou 
again to make another fortune. He had made a big pile there 
once. He had come out with nine mules loaded with dust, 
probably 2,500 pounds, avoirdupois. He went to Scotland, built 
a castle, and got married. Said Cameron: ‘My own relations and 
those of my wife managed to get all my money. I am going in 
again for another fortune. Less fortunate than Telegraph Jake, 
Cameron died soon after reaching the Caribou. 

“We still went on, after losing all our animals and 
outfits, often barely escaping with our lives. What was left of 
our party reached Atlin. Here the necessity to rustle at once 
confronted us. Prices were out of sight. A candle was a dollar; 
a pound of beans a dollar; a sack of flour $150, and everything 
in proportion. We could not get a check or draft cashed. Hard 
times were staring us in the face. A part of us went back about 
thirty miles into the forest to hunt for caribou. The rest went on 
to the beach, where they made from $15 to $20 a day. 

“Our hunters came in with a plentiful supply of meat, 
which we dried. We bought flour and beans with the dust. We 
were now fitted out with grub and a raft was built. We started 
down the Klondyke to Dawson. The camp was a hummer, and 
next day we all went to work. Wages were $1.50 and hour. For 
small jobs of all kinds you got $5. No one thought of doing a 
hand’s turn without $1, no matter if it didn’t take five minutes, 
the price was the same. I made a location on Gold Hill and came 
out with $20,000. I went home to St. Louis two years ago and 
bought a property. I could not settle down. I was turning into a 
Solitaire. I could not stand civilization. I came to Seattle, went 
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in with seven others, bought a small vessel and fitted it up to go 
to Yakatut to work some property we had there. 

“f was taken sick, and went to Portland, where I had 
friends. Not recovering as fast as I had expected, I wrote to my 
partners not to wait for me, but to go on when ready, and I 
would join them as soon as I was well enough to travel. They 
sent me word they were loaded up and ready to start. 

“A short time after this I got a dispatch from Victoria. 
The vessel had capsized and all on board were lost. The bodies 
of my partners, together with those of the officers and seamen 
had washed ashore. I got up from my sick bed and went to the 
scene of the wreck. After identifying the bodies I ordered them 
decently buried. After that I did not care where I went nor what 
became of me. 

“I bought a ticket to Nome as the most reckless thing I 
could do, it proving one of the most unlucky places a man could 
strike. 

“T told him if he had found out what he wanted to do and 
what was to become of him now that he was here, he was almost 
alone, for ninety out of every hundred had not found out yet. 

“T am somewhat like the rest of the ‘sourdoughs.’ A 
great deal of their disappointment arises from the fact that 
having once made a stake, they always expect to strike it again 
in the same sort of a place. They are the hardest people in the 
world to adapt themselves to new conditions. The conditions at 
Nome are not easily adaptable. Mr. French took out some 
money on Iron creek in 1901. He’s all right till another 
stampede. 


Kuskoquim Stampede. 

A party of mushers from St. Michaels was telling us the 
outcome from the stampede to the Kuskoquim. The stampede 
was the result of a letter written by some one in the Kuskoquim 
and sent to him. 
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Nome was all excitement. Every day parties were seen 
going down the coast. People owning dogs were obliged to keep 
them in sight or they would turn up missing. One man stopped 
his team in front of McKnight’s roadhouse and went in for a 
lunch. When he came out nothing was to be seen of team or 
load, nor did he ever find them. Another man had three fine 
collies he had brought from Dawson, taken out of his wood 
shed. Locks seemed of no use. 

Three men who had started early to avoid the rush 
reached St. Michaels with their hand sleds. They went on into 
the interior a distance, but were so badly frozen they could 
neither go on nor come back. 

One of the stampeding parties reaching St. Michaels 
volunteered to go after the frozen men. They were 175 miles up 
the Yukon. When reached, the disabled men were in a pitiable 
condition. Their hands and feet were so badly frozen the flesh 
had turned black and putrid and the new flesh was pushing in 
from behind the blackened, dead flesh, and was covering the 
diseased bone, which was steadily careing inwards. Two of the 
men lost their fingers and thumbs, with a portion of the palms, 
just leaving stumps. The other man lost both of his feet. Mr. 
Vanslyke spoke of his friend, Dr. Miller, of Nome. He said 
Miller had picked up considerable money while in Dawson and 
made a little in Nome. He took a notion he would send for his 
family. He got a nice little house, fitted it up comfortably, put in 
a stock of provisions for the winter and then sent for his wife 
and their two children. He was expecting them on the last boats, 
when the Kuskoquim mania struck him. He sold his house, 
furniture, provisions, everything. When his wife and babies 
came he only let them stay two days, and sent them back on the 
same boat they had come on. His wife begged to stay, as she 
was already tired out with the long journey. She wanted to be 
with him. But no, she had to take the boat back. He started on 
the stampede. It was a delusion and a snare.. They all came 
back, and Miller with them. Now he is back in Nome, broke, 
and not a cent to bless himself with. Two men were found on 
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the trail in their sleeping bags, stone dead. Many more 
casualties I could relate, as the list was a long one, but I have 
given enough to show some of the results of the stampede to the 
Kuskoquim. 

One gentleman of the party said there appears to be no 
help for the conditions in Alaska. The military is proving a 
menace instead of a protection. St. Michaels is a military 
reservation, and the commander in charge, General Randall, is 
proving a contemptible tyrant. A poor old man had bought 
boards and built a little house 10x10 on the grounds. General 
Randall coming along and seeing the little place, said in his 
pompous way: “Who gave you permission to build there?” 

The old man meekly inquired: “Is it doing any harm 
here? I shall only want to live in it this winter.” 

Listen to the great man’s answer: “Not a word, sir; not a 
word. You have it torn down by 10 o’clock tomorrow or I will 
send the soldiers to tear it down.” 

The old man asked: “Where shall I put it?’ Not a word, 
sir; not a word.” The poor old fellow tore it down and then went 
to the hotel where Randall stayed and said to him: “The house is 
torn down; I am sick and have no place to go. What shall I do?’ 
Hear the tyrants’ reply: 

“Mushing is pretty good, old man; you can get out of 
this, and quickly to.’ Such a display of petty authority from on 
of the people’s protectors, make us wonder if militarism is not as 
bad as imperialism, or worse. The quartermaster at St., 
Michaels told this gentleman that the soldiers at this point were 
paid in silver certificates not exchangeable for gold at face 
value; that to exchange the certificates for gold without being 
stamped by the government, which made a dollar of silver worth 
a dollar of gold, they would only get fifty cents on the dollar, yet 
the republican howl has been “the honest dollar.” 
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Judge Noyes Appointed Him. 

Said Archie McGowan, a Council City man: “The 
number and quality of judges and lawyers in Northern Alaska, 
backed as they are by the military, makes it impossible for any 
one not in the gang to either hold or work a mine that is rich 
enough for them to want, or even to be safe in claiming his own 
personal property.” 

He asked: “Did you ever know a case where a man was 
complainant, counsel, jury and judge, all in one person?” I 
believe not. “Well, we have that rara avis in Council. He filled 
the whole bill to his own satisfaction, if not to that of the 
department.” 

That man is Judge Ferguson. He wanted to go to Nome, 
and he lacked a dog. A prospector had one not in use. The 
prospector was not at home. That made no difference to the 
judge. He needed the dog, and so he borrowed him. The owner 
of the dog was justly indignant when he found out who had 
taken him. 

When the judge was coming back he laid for him a few 
miles out of town, and when they met he promptly unhitched his 
dog an took him home. 

The judge followed, and as soon as he got into town he 
had the man arrested and brought him before the judge 
(himself), who gave the testimony, convicted and sentenced him 
to a fine of $30 and twenty days in jail. In this case the last 
thief was not the owner, although he had stolen his own dog. 

Continued Mr. MacGovern: “A man might just as well 
get out of the country as to try and hold his own with the 
thieving gang of Nome. Rice located No. 14 on Crooked creek. 
He stayed on the claim for a year and thoroughly prospected it 
the first season. He had rocked out $2,000 in dust and nuggets. 
In some way the gang heard of this claim, and the judges 
henchman, or (cracksman) Griffith, was sent to jump it. 

“The way they did the job was this: They brought a 
United States surveyor and run off the ground claimed by 
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Griffith. This ground included a part of three claims. The rich 
corner of Rice’s ‘claim was of course included. Rice at once 
began legal proceedings to prevent his rich ground from being 
looted. When the suit was being tried Griffith swore he had 
staked the ground the previous season, that he had worked the 
claim and had given Rice notice of his ownership before a 
witness, whom he named. 

“The witness was called, but on oath refused to 
substantiate Griffiths’ testimony. He testified he had stayed two 
hours in Rice’s cabin at the; time claimed by Griffith, but he 
never heard the claim mentioned. Rice swore Griffith had never 
put a hole in the ground, had never seen a color, had never taken 
out a cent on the claim. This testimony was backed by two 
witnesses. The suit cost Rice all of the $2000 he had taken out 
and all his partners could rake and scrape, and left his claim tied 
up with litigation, so he could do nothing the next season. He 
feels like abandoning the whole thing.” 

“Another of the gang assaulted a miner in his cabin. 
This miner had brought in a pile of dust but had given nothing 
away. The gang’s representative came into the cabin, and 
handing the miner a object, asked him to look at it, and as he 
bent toward the din light he struck him a blow with a cudgel on 
the side of the head, laying it open for about three inches. 
Before he could recover himself he hit him on the other side. He 
was not paralyzed, but yelled and grappled with his assailant, 
who becoming alarmed ran back to his cabin and jumped into 
bed. The miner, with the club in his hand, the blood streaming 
from his head, went to the marshal and demanded the 
miscreant’s arrest. They went to his cabin, he was in bed and 
loudly protested his innocence of the crime, and although the 
wounded man positively identified him, the marshal positively 
refused to make the arrest. 

“Of a piece with this was the refusal of the judge to 
show up when Howard was killed at the Big Four. He was at 
Solomon, and for no visible reason stayed there until it was over. 
The marshal gave orders for the body to be buried, but at this the 
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miners and people took a hand. They had the body disinterred, a 
jury summoned, and a post-mortem took place. A number of the 
jurors gave their verdict that Howard had come to his death by 
kicks and blows instead of heart disease, as claimed by Martin. 
“As usual, a woman was in it. The A. E. company’s 
agent, M Ogden, had invited Mr. and Mrs. Howard to dinner. 
Wine was served. Mrs. Howard drank a little too much; her 
head was aching and she wanted to lie down. Mr. Ogden showed 
her an upstairs room. Then he took his dog team and he and Mr. 
Howard went for a drive. Before leaving the house, he, (Ogden), 
locked the door. I was working near the building,” continued 
McGowan, “and saw Martin standing in front of the house 
talking with Mrs. Howard, who had opened the window. After a 
few minutes conversation I saw her come through the window 
onto the porch. Martin helped her from there onto the ground 
and she went away with him. In a short time Ogden and Howard 
returned. The latter went to seek his wife, and finding the room 
empty he knew where to look for her. He saw the manner of her 
escape and lost no time in reaching the Big Four. His wife was 
there, as he suspected; a quarrel ensued, and Howard was 
beaten, kicked and thrown outside, where he died, his wife 
standing coolly by while her husband was being brutally 
murdered. Heart disease was the verdict of Martin and his pals. 
Ferguson and the gang were successful in tying up most 
of the rich claims. A big Canadian by the name of Piper, who 
was standing a suit, at least had the satisfaction of telling the 
judge what he thought of him. Said Piper: ‘It’s my opinion you 
are the biggest old liar and thief ever dumped in Alaska.’ ‘Do 
you say I am a liar and a thief?’ demanded the judge. ‘No, I 
don’t say you are; I only give it as my opinion that you are the 
worst thieving old s-- of a b---- that ever cursed a camp.’ Roared 
the judge: “I have fined you $25 for contempt; pay it.’ ‘Collect 
it if you can. Come out of doors and I'll give you a chance. I 
have the greatest contempt for such a man, and am willing to let 
you collect the fine.’ Ferguson let Piper alone after that, but his 
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work went on just the same. It appears there is to be no relief 
from the gang’s work, either by judicial or military protection.” 


What Miners Say of the Arctic. 

Some of the miners whose views and experience I give 
were in the Arctic two years. Mr. Gibson, of Portland, Ore., had 
been in the Arctic ten months. He had been considerably farther 
north than Point Barrow. The country was low and flat. The 
ground and gravel looked as if it had been put there by glacial 
action; that the gravel had been sluiced, leaving the gold close 
to the top or on the top of the ground. Two feet under the 
alluvial deposit was solid glacial ice, reaching down no man 
knew how far. There was good surface showings on some of the 
claims. The surface deposit of gold made “sniping” a profitable 
business. One lady sniper was making $50 a day and several 
dozens of men were working the same game. Sniping is picking 
the loose gold wherever you can find it. If the claim is 
represented and the sniper ordered to leave, he goes, but onto 
somebody else’s property, and stays there until told to move on 
or the gold plays out. 

The whole of the Arctic North looked as if in the last 
stages of senile decay. The low hills were crumbling towards a 
level. The gold was broken from the quartz probably ages 
before the glaciers formed. That all glaciers are great travelers 
and like the Israelites in the exodus, they borrowed the gold 
from the original placers and took it with them on the journey. 

Along Hutchins and Hannam creeks were the crumbling 
remains of giant tusks and scattered all along were giant pieces 
of enamel yellow with age. The teeth were so large you could 
lay your thumb in the corrugations. One tusk Mr. Gibson found 
was ten feet long and entire, but the enamel was charred and the 
color showed great age. Another tusk of much greater size was 
found by two miners near the same place. These animals must 
have been very numerous before the climatic change 
exterminated them. 
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Native tin in abundance was found on some of the 
creeks. It is seen in little cubes and chunks. One day a miner 
was showing an expert some specimens of this tin. The expert 
asked: “How much of this tin could you gather in a day?” “T 
don’t know, but I believe I could get a wagon load.” “Well, if 
you can, you do not need to look for a gold mine; you’ve got a 
fortune in tin.” 

Mr. Gibson gave it as his opinion that eventually the 
output of tin in the Arctic will be worth more than the gold; that 
as a gold producer the Arctic will never realize expectations. 
The seasons are too short for any pay unless you strike 
something immensely rich. He also observed that the streams 
flowing into the Arctic were free from ice fully two weeks 
before those farther to the South of Nome. 

Another man said one camp to the North was reduced to 
the ancient and primitive system of barter and exchange. Beans, 
bacon, milk, sugar, in fact, all kinds of groceries were constantly 
exchanged in order that they might exist till bedrock was 
reached. There was a supply station, but the camp was broke. 


A Prehistoric Resurrection. 

Some time after we had come out from Nome in the fall 
of 1901, we read an account of some terrible monster that had 
come from somewhere in the North, and from which the Indians 
were fleeing south in terror of their lives. This report said that 
the bellowings of this beast could be heard for miles; that seeing 
the smoke and fire of the natives it became enraged and stamped 
them out like flies. A party of naturalists, hearing of this giant 
quadruped, proceeded to the scene of his appearance. Word 
came out from Dawson with the first boats, in the spring of 
1902, that the monster had been killed. The account stated that 
it was thought its hatred of fire had made the Indians suffer, that 
in trying to tramp out the fire, it tramped out the natives as well. 
The hunters built fires, and from a safe distance, with loaded 
Winchesters, waited for the animal’s onslaught. With terrific 
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bellowings the charge was made. The rifles were discharged, 
but they might as well have been pop-guns for all the harm they 
did. The bullets glanced from the beast’s hide as if it had been 
steel armor plate. The party then went south to some of the 
military stores, where they got a Gatling gun. Repeating their 
maneuver of the fire bait, they trained their gun in the direction 
he was supposed to come. This time the ruse was successful and 
they brought down the game. It was a huge beast, and was 
believed to weigh at least thirty tons 

On close examination it was decided that it was of the 
same species as the animal whose bones and tusks are found in 
many parts of Alaska, and in Siberia they have been found 
imbedded in ice, and in such a perfect state of preservation that 
the Malamute dogs fed on the carcasses. When the sun melted 
the ice, opening their hermetically sealed tombs exposing them 
to the action of the air, these mammoth “cold storages” quickly 
disintegrated, leaving a pile of bones and the huge tusks that 
were found by the prospectors in their pilgrimages to the North. 

If of the same species and same date, this particular 
animal has had a long period of suspended animation. The 100 
years sleep in Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” was 
nothing to it. The resurrection must contain facts and principles 
for an Edison or a Tesla to elucidate and place on a line with 
their air-feeding theories regarding the future peoples who shall 
inhabit the earth. 

But on the other hand, if this animal is the offspring of a 
line that has continued to exist since before the cataclysmic 
change that formed the ice around the frozen beasts that 
succumbed to the change of temperature in that distant past, 
there must be other living specimens. Where do they exist? Is 
Symme’s Hole a reality? Is there torrid temperature and 
perpetual verdure at the North Pole? Are the Eskimo exiles 
from a land of sunshine and flowers? Have they been shut out of 
paradise for eating forbidden fruit? Is the glacial barrier and the 
aurora the guard that keeps them from their homes 
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Not The Millionaire He Was. 


I wish I could strike something that was not played in 
minors, but it’s the only key for dirges, so I have to continue on 
in the same strain I’ve been singing since I struck Nome. 

I heard a whistle at an early hour. Looking out I saw it 
was the Kinghurst, with a small barge in tow. The boat landed 
and a well known figure appeared. It was George Harrington, 
the Kimball company’s agent at this place during the winter. 
After a pleasant greeting, Mr. Kimball said: “I am not nearly the 
prospective millionaire I was before I went mining and 
prospecting. I have a party of six men. We prospected 
thoroughly, going down deep on fourteen claims in the 
Kougarok and Gold Run district, and not an ounce did we find. 
I vote the country a non-producer and shall hereafter confine my 
energies to a prospect that has in it certain pay.” 

A little later Mr. Maute came in with his usual good 
humor and told his experience coming down the coast: “Six of 
us started in a boat only big enough for four. After we had put 
in our household goods and blankets there was barely room for 
the rowers to squeeze in. The other two ran along the shore, 
ready at a minute’s warning to help the others land. When we 
went out on the creeks we turned our boat up on the beach and 
when we got back the seams had all opened by drying out in the 
hot sun. We were where we could get no caulking, yet we were 
fully determined to go on. Just how we could tighten her up was 
the problem for us to solve. 

“Finally one of our number remembered having heard 
that soap was not acted on by salt water. Out with the soap; all 
hands to work; hurry up the soap. We want to get out of this, 
was the cry. We had eight or ten bars of the soap, and the way 
those seams were filled was a caution. In an incredibly short 
time the boat contingent had started. You know we did not know 
exactly how that soap would work. Two or three bars had been 
kept in case there were places that leaked more and it could be 
put on. We kept a good lookout and if the water began to seep 
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through, on went more soap. We should perhaps have had a 
different story to tell if the soap had not lasted. The breakers 
were running high, and the boat had to keep pretty well out to 
avoid the swells and she was making but little headway. Finally 
the oarsmen gave out and must land. They raised a hat on the 
point of an oar, the signal we had agreed upon. It was just visible 
when they started for the shore. The nearer they got to land the 
higher the swells. Cresting along a wave a great big swell lifted 
them clear onto the beach. Our packs were not even wet.” 

When he was through, I asked: “Were you all good 
swimmers? That soap expedient was a very reckless way of 
inviting disaster. It’s a wonder you got off so well.” 

“Some of us couldn’t swim a lick, but you know the old 
saying, ‘the man that’s to be hung won’t be drowned.’ Really, 
though, it seems like a lack of good sense to take such risks, but 
it’s part of the play in Alaska.” 


Kotzebue Miners in 1898. 

I stopped beside a sluice box on Nome beach where an 
aged miner was cleaning up his riffles. As I stood watching the 
process we gradually drifted into a conversation in regard to the 
chances and hardships of a prospector’s life. His name was L. S. 
Temple and he had come to Kotzebue in 1898. Eugene 
McElwaine and he were fellow passengers on the Catherine 
Sudden. He asked about McElwaine when I told him I had 
wintered in Port Safety. He thought Mc- Elwaine would make a 
better hit as author of “Truth About Alaska,” than he had as 
townsite promoter or miner. 

Mr. Temple then gave an account of his trip from 
Kotzebue to Nome: “We found nothing satisfactory in 
Kotzebue, so we started to Nome, mushing our sleds. We 
expected to make the trip in about six weeks. It only lacked 
eleven days of being three months when we got in. Our 
provisions gave out and we traveled several days without food. 
Every day made us weaker. We could not now banish the 
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horrible thought that would force its way into our minds that in 
order for any of us to get through alive, one of our number 
would have to be sacrificed. I told them they need not cast lots. 
When the time comes I would be ready, but to try another day, 
and then if they did not meet succor they need not wait. With 
what remaining strength was left, our party of four moved on. 
Solemnly and slowly, hour by hour wore away. The last hope 
seemed gone, yet relief was near at hand. We were met by a 
native who helped us to reach some near-by igloos. The natives 
took us in and cared for us with the greatest kindness. 
“Scrupulously dividing their scant provisions among us, 
they kept us for fourteen days when we were in shape to 
continue our trip. They then gave us some food to take along, 
took a dog team and helped us a distance on our way. These 
natives are the true Christians. They relieve your wants and ask 
no questions. Two other parties started from the Kotzebue about 
the same time that we did. The Sweet boys lived twelve days on 
five dogs. They finally got through all right. The other party 
started across country to Council City. The started from the 
Buckland river in January and were thirty-four days in making 
the trip. They encountered many trials and difficulties. Their 
provisions were insufficient to last at full rations and they 
continually cut them down until they were existing on a 
tablespoonful of rice a day. They started with thirty-two dogs, 
but after awhile they commenced to kill dogs to feed dogs. They 
had now been our four weeks, and it was eat dog or starve. So 
dog soup went. They believed they were nearing Council City. 
The dogs were all gone but four. On these four dogs hung their 
last chance of getting out alive. Sled after sled had been 
abandoned and their outfits had gone with the sleds. In their 
weakened condition, they could not carry their sleeping bags nor 
robes and should they have to stay our another night they would 
suffer without their tent and stove. The men were starving and 
they determined to kill another dog. The owner took his 
Winchester and said: “The first one that lays a hand on those 
dogs is a dead man.’ The next day they reached Council, gaunt, 
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emaciated and scarcely alive. They came into camp with their 
hands and feet badly frozen.” Mr. Temple concluded by saying: 
“These are the chances men take who rush from place to place in 
search of gold, which too often, as in my case, proves elusive.” 


Dr. Young, The Alaskan Missionary. 

Prospectors from all parts of Alaska were on the old 
Centennial on her passage out from Nome in 1901. Among the 
list was J. L. Waller, a Dawson miner. The conversation turned 
on the subject of missions in Alaska. Most of the prospectors 
agreed in saying that the missionaries were a damage to the 
natives and that they had the greatest graft of any class of men in 
Alaska. Several names were mentioned in connection with 
circumstances not calculated to throw a very favorable light on 
the work in this part of the field. 

I asked Mr. Waller if these men spoke the truth, without 
prejudice. “What they’ve told is true as to individuals, but it 
does not apply as to the whole. I was in Dawson several years 
before I came to Nome. It was there I met Dr. Young. He had 
heard I was a chess player and was fond of the game, and took 
the occasion to call on me. That call ripened into a friendship 
which has lasted to the present time. 

“T observed his methods, and believe there is no more 
self-denying, honest, pure minded, capable worker in any 
missionary field in the world than Dr. Young. Twenty years ago 
he held a chair in the Divinity College, of Worcester, Ohio. At 
that time he severed his connections with the college and came 
as a missionary to Alaska. Locating at Fort Wrangel, he there 
established his church and hospital. Like Father Duncan, of 
Methlacathla, he was successful in building a community that 
alike was a credit to the heart and brain of the builder. 

“He left his mission and went outside for help. The 
harvest was indeed bountiful but the laborers were few. When he 
returned he was accompanied by two workers, Dr. Kirk and Dr. 
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Koonce. One he left in charge of his little mission church at 
Wrangell and the other he left at Eagle City. 

“Dr. Young then went on to Dawson. Here he worked 
heroically to build up a church and establish a hospital. He was 
beloved by his people and was loath to leave, but he was in the 
queen’s dominions and was impelled, or rather com- pelled to 
resign. 

“Dr. Young again mushed on into another field. That 
field was Nome. With characteristic self-denial he again took up 
the labor of love and devotion to his work. With considerable 
exertion he raised a sufficient sum to buy a lot and the 
Presbyterian church of Nome became a fact. The money to 
build this church was mainly advanced from Dr. Young’s private 
means. 

“Through a friend he had sold some mines, and the 
greater part of the money received went into the church, and a 
considerable portion of it still remains unpaid. Nome at this 
time was stricken with an epidemic of typhoid fever. The St. 
Bernard’s Hospital refused to take in patients without money in 
advance or security that was gild-edged. Dr. Young went the 
security for these patients, and in many cases had to pay these 
hospital bills from his own means. Not only did he give his 
money, but he gave his personal care and attention as well, in 
many cases nursing the very sick himself. 

“This was kept up until Dr. Young himself was stricken 
and let me ask you who it was that now took care of the man 
who had been unceasing in his care of others? Was it members 
of the church that had been built largely through his generosity, 
or was it professing Christians of any other church that supplied 
his needs and nursed him back to the semblance of health? I 
have to record the fact that it was the Brethren of the Arctic 
League and saloon men of Nome that took care of Dr. Young 
and supplied his wants. 

“Meeting Dr. Young on the street one day, he said to 
me: ‘Waller, come with me: I want to introduce you to a 
particular friend of mine.’ I was surprised to see him leading 
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towards a saloon, which he entered. Taking the saloon man by 
the hand, he shook it warmly, saying to him: ‘Billy, you saved 
my life by furnishing me with good whiskey and good milk. Mr. 
Waller, here is a good friend of mine too. I want you to know 
each other. 

“Dr. Young showed by this action that he appreciated 
the sympathy and help he had received. That kindness and 
humanity had not been exhausted through being held by one 
particular sect or creed or that it was exclusively held by all the 
creeds together. Dr. Young is broadminded and liberal in his 
beliefs to an extent not bounded by the catechism and church 
creeds. It includes the possibilities of a world religion that can 
take in all races, tribes and peoples. Dr. Young’s services have 
in a manner been recognized by the church organizations. They 
made him a superintendent of missions, an office more noted for 
its honorary title than for the emoluments of its holdings. Dr. 
Young is one missionary of whom no ill can be said, even by his 
adversaries.” 


Rev. L.L Wirt, Another Missionary. 

Loyal L. Wirt came to Nome in 1899. He located a 
hospital in one of the A. E. company’s buildings, to be 
temporarily used while the new building was being erected. The 
citizens of Nome contributed $4,000. Mr. Wirt went below and 
secured lumber and materials, together with the necessary 
supplies and staff of nurses. Patients in the city hospital were 
removed to the new hospital, St. Bernard’s as soon as it was 
possible to do so. 

Not one patient was admitted without $50 in advance or 
good security. The Dawson miners always led in this matter, 
raising the money for admittance. They also in many cases had 
to pay the hospital charges for care and nursing, which was $10 
a day, besides pay for the physician and remedies used. This 
was a heavy drain on the generous Klondikers. Among them 
foremost in all good work was Dr. Young. As far as possible, 
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they allowed no one, no matter how destitute, to suffer for lack 
of medicine and nursing. 

Later Mr. Wirt left his hospital and patients to take care 
of themselves and went outside to raise funds to equip his 
hospital and pay expenses of running it as a free charity. I was in 
Seattle when he was begging funds in that city. He made his 
urgent appeals to the people, asking their help for this most 
necessary undertaking. The conditions were such that they 
could not possibly take care of the sick and suffering unless they 
were provided with better accommodations and more supplies 
than the citizens of Nome could provide. 

His eloquence and persistence were responded to in a 
generous manner. He raised $50,000, which sum was entrusted 
to this man without any guaranty that the money would be 
expended for the purpose set forth by him in his soliciting 
speeches, other than that he wore the Cloth. A Christian 
minister could be trusted to disburse any amount of money for 
charitable purposes. Figure on this expenditure: One hundred 
iron cots were bought, with the necessary bedding and a stock of 
other necessary furnishings and supplies. A man who saw the 
stock placed on a lighter at Nome said he would place the figure 
at $5,000 worth, all told. The lighter tipped, and the iron cots 
with the other supplies, slid into the sea. 

This was of course unfortunate for the hospital, but 
fortunate for Rev. Wirt. It furnished him with an excuse to again 
go outside and beg for funds for the hospital. It was along in the 
season of 1900 that I was talking with a man whom they had told 
me was a Swedish preacher, and while we were yet in 
conversation another man came, who shook hands with the first 
man, saying: “Did you know Mr. Wirt is back again?” “No.” 
“Well, he is, with $16,000 more.” 

In the meantime St. Bernard’s hospital kept the old rates. 
No man without money, no matter what his necessity, was 
admitted. The Rev. Wirt, soon after his return, severed his 
connection with the hospital and went to the Philippines, taking 
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with him it was reported, $42,000, supposed to be the remaining 
trust fund for Nome’s free hospital. 


And Yet Another Missionary. 

This time it was Anderson, the Swedish missionary, that 
the prospectors were raking over the coals. They told the story 
of his breaking faith with Blake and his subsequent career as 
missionary millionaire. I will only give one incident. 

It was in the winter of 1898. Anderson drove up to 
Nome with a team of government reindeer. On a cot in George 
Harbuck’s cabin lay a poor Swede who had frozen his feet in 
coming from the Arctic. His hands were badly frosted, too. The 
miners had washed flour sacks and bandaged his feet and hands 
and were giving him the very best care they could. 

, The poor Swede as he lay there was a pitiable object and 

helpless. An old soap box was turned over his feet. He had lain 
in this condition from March until May, without a surgeon or 
physician’s care. 

Mr. Harbuck was recorder for Nome district at this time. 
Together with Mr. Chilman, they went to this “Christian 
missionary,” and asked him to take his helpless countryman to 
Chinik, where he could have medical aid and better care. He 
replied: “I have no time to attend to him.” And he flatly refused 
to take him to Chinik. Yet it was reported in camp that he had 
taken a passenger who paid him $25 for the trip. The Swede laid 
there in the cabin until July, when the Garonne came in with a 
doctor on board, who amputated portions of his feet. The miners 
made up a purse. The poor fellow was carried aboard the 
Garonne on a stretcher and taken to the outside and they never 
heard of him again. 


Other Testimony. 
Mr. Brach, of California, said he belonged to the Order 
of Kings’ Sons and Daughters. For several years the society had 
been sending to Alaska a load of supplies to be distributed to the 
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needy natives. It had been sent to a missionary for distribution. 
Finally he came to Alaska himself, and looking up the matter for 
the society he found that the supplies were in every case sold to 
the natives and the proceeds pocketed by the missionary. 

Old timers here say Edwin Englestad and John Dexter 
were both run out of business by the missionaries. They could 
not buy and pay for goods and compete with the goods that were 
donated by outside charities and sold to the natives at cost. 

The Quaker missionary, Robert Samm, was highly 
spoken of by George Kirk, who said that this missionary puts his 
own shoulder to the wheel. It is twelve miles to the Selwick 
river and some distance up the Selwick to where the mission 
gets its wood. Dr. Samm gets in, fells trees, loads up his boat 
when the wood is cut, and takes the lead in all the work. The 
natives are liberally paid for help and the government supplies 
honestly distributed. The same could be said of Dr. Gregg of the 
Presbyterian mission. 

The good Jesuit priest, Father Roderiguze, stationed at 
Nulato, was also spoken of in terms of the highest praise. Dr. 
Yager said the natives were self-supporting; that the 
Government goods entrusted to missions were almost invariably 
sold to the natives, with no accounting from the missionaries. 


Abuses in Alaska. 


I give both the Times’ comment and the quotation from 
Bishop Nicolas in full: 

“Bishop Nicolas, late of the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska, before he sailed from New York left a farewell address 
to his people and simultaneously a letter for President 
Mckinley, in the latter of which he condemns in the strongest 
terms governmental abuses in Alaska, and asserts that the Greek 
church has been treated unfairly. He says: 

“A limit must be set to the abuses of the various 
companies which for over thirty years have had the uncontrolled 
management of affairs in Alaska, and have reduced the country’s 
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hunting and fishing resources to absolute exhaustion and the 
population to beggary and semi-starvation. A limit must be set 
to the abuses by officials who, as shown by the experiences of 
many years, are sent without any discrimination and exclusively 
on the recommendation of Alaska’s irremovable guardian, 
Sheldon Jackson, and lastly Alaska must be delivered from that 
man.’ ” 

This protest against the misgovernment and non- 
government of that territory would have greater weight were it 
not for two considerations. The personal attack on Dr. Shelton 
Jackson and the condemnation in the bishop’s public utterances 
of the U. S. public school system. The man who judges the 
American public school system to be bad, cannot be greatly 
trusted by the American people in his judgment of measures, and 
the man who utters an indiscriminating condemnation of Dr. 
Shelton Jackson, whose services in Alaska have been very great 
and are so widely recognized will not be regarded by those who 
know the facts as an infallible judge of men. Nevertheless, 
Bishop Nicolas’ testimony, confirmed as it is by the testimony 
of so many witnesses, who if not more intelligent, are less 
prejudiced and more American, ought to have the effect of 
calling the attention of the government to the abuses of the 
present no-system in Alaska, and to the imperative need of well 
considered reform.” 

You see the Times practically admits the truth of Bishop 
Nicolas’ stricture of the conditions in Alaska. It pours oil in the 
Rey. Jackson’s wounds but makes no attempt to deny the justice 
of the lambasting he has received. 

Aside from the Rev. Jackson, the missionary cause in 
Alaska is not an unmixed good. Some of the more honest 
missionaries acknowledge that the utmost that the missionaries 
can do for the natives is to fortify them against the aggressions 
of the whites in the intercourse that must of necessity take place 
from the country being over-run with a horde of hungry gold 
seekers and business exploiters. In other words, they might say 
that in order that the natives may continue an existence they 
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must learn to fight the white man with his own weapons. They 
must learn to graft, to misrepresent and take advantage in every 
deal with a white man. They must learn to be selfish, greedy 
and untruthful. This, the missionary can teach. As for the 
religious part, I don’t believe the orthodoxy plan of salvation 
could be understood by the native mind. 

Say what they will, and teach religion as they will, the 
native at heart is a native still. Centuries upon centuries of 
custom and thought have crystallized into a hardness and 
durability of belief, that would take the same centuries to undo. 
But why should we wish to imprint the standard of Christian 
religion that was adopted 2,000 years ago, upon this people? I 
speak now of the Eskimos who worship a more just god, and in 
their relations to each other have a much higher form of 
civilization than the orthodox Christians can show. 

If we were to concede that the Eskimos have a mistaken 
sense of natural religion, that they are Pagans in their beliefs, it 
seems to me the Christian ideas as held by the churches have 
simply changed the outward form of belief. As Hanna said, 
“Scratch the skin of a Socialist deep enough and you'll find an 
anarchist.” Scratch a churchman deep enough and you'll hit an 
idolater who sacrifices to Moloch and is safeguarded by 
innumerable little gods who rule him through his superstitions. 

The Eskimo shows the quality of his religion and the 
nature of the God he worships in his unfailing cheerfulness, in 
the simplicity of his life and the exact justice of his dealings 
with his own people, his unfailing hospitality and service to all 
others 

The old timers in Alaska say that the only natives who 
lie and steal are found around the missions; that the natives are 
acute observers and good reasoners and the Christian’s God is 
no good if he allows his followers to do wrong and does not 
punish them, is their conclusion. 

The Eskimo God, Tonrok, or the Avenger, punishes 
every law that is broken. There is no escape, no vicarious 
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atonement, and that knowledge has made them an honest, 
truthful, kindly and sincere people. 

The missionaries are teaching them the value of articles 
of merchandise and the value the white man puts on their articles 
of barter. It is very much to be doubted if this is not a direct 
moral evil. In the first place, they learn to dissemble. Then to 
drive sharp bargains, lying and stealing inevitably follow. 

Some missionaries are conscientious and deal justly by 
the natives. Others there are who use the government goods and 
those sent in by charitable people and church organizations, to 
exploit the natives and grubstake miners who stake them claims. 
It is also claimed they are in possession of many money making 
concessions and some of the richest mines, and these have been 
obtained through their influence as missionaries. 


Where Did the Eskimos Originate? 

“The American Nations” was a small volume published 
in 1833. In this the author assimilates American and European 
races in the following order: First are the Cainites by Heroditus 
Cunetes, or Cynetes, the oldest nation in Western Europe; had 
been driven 2,500 years ago to the Southwest of Spain. The 
name is equal to the despising name of dogs, or serviles, in fifty 
different languages of ancient and modern Europe. American 
branches of this nation are found in the Andes as Cunis, in 
Central America as Chontals, Peru as Chous, Chili as Chuancas, 
Darien Cunas. All of the continent, from Ohio to Patagonia, is 
full of their names, posterity and dialects. The Atlantes, formed 
by union of the Atlas and Cutes, conquered a part of Southern 
Europe, gave its name to the Atlantic ocean, and had its capital 
near Yucatan, Otulum and Tula. Ruins of their cities, 
monuments and civilization extend from Lake Erie to Titicasca, 
a distance of 5,000 miles. The Leleges of Greece were deemed 
akin to the Pelagians. In America, Lule and Vile, two tribes of 
Lucuman and Chaco, Ih and Gua; Ih of the Antilles, Eles, 
ancestors of the Mexicans; Ol, or Hul, ancestors of the Chols 
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and Olmecas. The Cholas, Colas and Leles filled America from 
Chiapas to Peru and were found in the Antilles. The Mayas of 
Yucatan, found in Lybia, India, and China, were supposed to 
have left Yucatan by way of Atlantes, afterwards sunk by a 
cataclysm. Abbe De Bourbourg, a French author of more recent 
date than Rafinesque, says he can go back in Mexican annals 
10,500 years before the Christian era, and can prove by 
irrefutable testimony that the languages, civilization, arts and 
sciences of Egypt, India, Persia, as well as Europe and Africa, 
came entirely and without exception from America. He has 
found a key to the Phonetic alphabet of the Maya language and 
is master of the inscriptions, in spite of numerous variations. 
Rafinesque says of evolution: “The truth is that species and 
perhaps genera also are forming in organized being by gradual 
deviations of shapes, forms and organs taking place. In the lapse 
of time there is a tendency to deviations and mutations in plants 
and animals by gradual steps at remote, irregular periods. This 
is a part of the universal law of perpetual mutability. This, then, 
is a short summary of the races of men who have left legible 
proofs of their existence and the conditions of that existence.” 

The Eles were ancestors of the Mexicans. They, with 
Cholas and Colas, filled America from Chiapa to Peru, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt the Eskimos are of the same race as 
those inhabiting the southwestern coast of America. By some 
cataclysm or climatic change they became isolated, and have 
undergone changes in their habits and mode of life that has 
acclimated and adapted them to the rigor of the climate on the 
shores of out Northern seas. They seem to have lost all 
traditions, but their customs and beliefs are handed down from 
father to son. 

Sir John Richardson says: “The Eskimos are a singular 
race, and one of their distinctive peculiarities is that they are 
strictly a littoral people. They live only on the shore, and they 
inhabit an area of nearly 5,000 miles of seaboard. Their 
habitations extend from the Straits of Belle Isle to the Peninsula 
of Alaska. 
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“Throughout this vast extent of regions there is no 
material variation in their dialect except what may be justly 
termed provincialism’s. An interpreter born on the western 
shore of James Bay experienced no difficulty in understanding 
the language of an Eskimo on an estuary of the Mackenzie, 
although the distance between the two places was 2,500 miles. 
He decided that the Eskimos, no matter where found, possess 
one and the same origin, and that they emanated from the 
northeastern extremity of Asia.” 

From comparing the customs and habits of the Eskimo 
with those of the tribes in Southwestern states, I have concluded 
with De Bourbourg that the Eskimos crossed from America to 
Siberia, and that the Eskimos being more remote and isolated, 
have suffered less from the mutations and changes of time than 
those less remote. 

They must have emanated from a race that had reached a 
great degree of enlightenment, as many of their modes, customs 
and beliefs, will show at the present. During my stay among this 
people I learned something of their lives as they live them 
now—their past was a sealed book as far as their knowledge 
went. 


Eskimos the Original Americans. 

We believe the Eskimo is a remnant of the original root 
race of American peoples, but they have no traditions, no 
knowledge of the past. Settled in the North, like the lichen 
fastened to the rock, they live without change, a part of the cause 
that placed them here. Certain names and customs slightly 
changed, are the same of the Mokis, Yaquis and Zunis of the 
Southwest. 

Take for instance, the prayer dances. They are the same 
expression of prayer and thanksgiving. No Indian or Eskimo 
dances for pleasure outside of his religious ceremonies. “The 
power above,” is thanked and praised with instrument and dance 
and song for his good gifts. The snake dance of the Mokis is a 
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petition of those above to send rain to fructify their crop of corn. 
The seal dance of the Eskimo is a prayer to Tonrok to send 
sunshine and wind to melt and break the ice from shore so they 
can catch the walrus and the seal so necessary to their existence 
when the winter has been long and food has grown scarce. 

The harvest thanksgiving dance of the Mokis is 
characterized by sending out invitations to all the surrounding 
tribes to come and enjoy the season of song and dance. Then in 
order that all may enjoy and rejoice with them, they bring to the 
Kisi, or house of prayer, corn, melons, squashes, loaves of 
bread, groceries, calico, and many other things, to be given 
away. All through the day these simple minded people come 
laden with gifts. When the dances are nearly over they are 
thrown to the crowd. The visiting Indians scramble for the gifts. 
Ever so small a gift, or fragment, is prized, for they think it 
brings a blessing. The loving heart and the open hand 
distinguish these poor natives from the peoples whose prayer is 
“Bless me, my wife, my son John and his wife; us four, no 
more.” 

The prayer house of the Eskimo is called a Kazim, 
Kizilm, Kasim, or Kisim, and to the Kazim at the fall 
thanksgiving dance, they bring ivory, furs, dried meats preserved 
in oils, dried fish, berries put up in skin bottles, oil put up the 
same way, shells and ornaments; in fact all that each tribe has 
for exchange. The coast natives bring the sea products, the 
inland furs and fish. 

The Diamedes, from the Diamede Islands, obtain flour 
from the whalers. This they exchange with the Siberian natives 
for deer skins, which are taken to the central Kazim where they 
are exchanged for other furs, seal otter, beaver and fox. 

Sometimes skins of rare and beautiful birds, the costly 
black and silver fox, are brought., but this does not happen so 
often now that the white trader has his eye on all such chances. 

The skins are exchanged for coast provisions and 
products. Thus you see that each and every source of supply 
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reaches all the people; they never buy and sell among 
themselves. 

They are all one tribal family. Wherever there is a 
scarcity of provisions at one point it affects all. No matter how 
far the distance apart these places are, the result of a scarcity 
means suffering to all. The question of existence is becoming a 
hard one for the native to solve. 

One old Eskimo at Nome said: “fore white man come, 
lots of fish, lots of seal, lots of fun. Now Eskimo die; all die! 
White man’s boat scare fish, scare seal, scare whale. No fur, no 
eat, no fun, no nothing, but die.” 

This about sums up the whole situation. The season of 
1901 was a very poor one and whales were especially scarce. 
The catch was divided among the whaling stations: Portuguese, 
none; Antoine’s, 1; King & Hackman, 2; Jim O’Harra, 1; 
Natives, 1. These were bow-head whales, and worth from 
$5,000 to $8,000. In former years enough whales were caught 
by the natives for all their needs. A scarcity of whales means 
starvation. In 1900 an entire family on the Kobuk river starved 
to death. Fish traps at the mouths of the rivers mean the same as 
scarcity of the whale. Another case on the Kobuk the same 
season was a young native woman with a baby. Hunger and 
exposure had brought on an attack of scurvy. Her condition 
became known to the miners, who through their own supplies 
were scant, furnished her with vegetables and canned meats to 
keep her alive. One would bring a little canned tomato, another 
a potato, a third fruit, etc. They took care of her and the baby 
until appetite and courage returned then they took her and the 
baby to some natives on the coast who took them to Sinrok 
Mary. Dr. Yager sent word that all the invalid needed was plenty 
of fresh meat. As soon as she arrived Mary had a reindeer killed 
and gave her all she wanted. She soon got well. Dr. Yager said 
Mary was a veritable good Samaritan. An orphanage of thirty or 
forty native children looks to her for their support. All who ask 
her help receive it; no difference made between whites and 
Eskimos. The U.S. government at one time owed her $30,000. 
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She furnished Lieutenant Jarvis the reindeer which he took to 
carry supplies to the starving whalers above Point Barrow. 
Sinrok Mary’s mother was the first Northern Eskimo to eat 
white man’s flour. 

The race to the north of St. Michaels seems to be of pure 
Eskimo stock, but below that the race is very much mixed. This 
is Owing to the fact that a Russian noble who had large 
concessions from the Russian government, took it into his head 
to improve the Eskimo race by inter-breeding with the Russians. 
A cash premium was offered to every native woman who bore a 
child to a Russian father. 

This inter-breeding did not extend to the North where 
the original Eskimo is found in all his pristine purity of race. 
That race origin may have been Japanese, Parsee or Magian, or 
what’s more likely, he has remained what he was at the 
beginning, an origination of the Western Hemisphere, without 
inter-mixture and without very little change outside of racial 
evolution. 


Before White Civilization Struck Alaska. 

At the time the Gloucester sailed into these Northern 
waters Captain Neilson said there was probably 200,000 natives 
scattered along the coasts. The Gloucester wintered off Nova 
Zembla. At every point where they landed the Eskimos were 
numerous. The young women were modest and decorous and as 
far as his observations went, the natives as a people, were 
without crime or vice of any kind: No Evidence of venereal or 
any other disease brought on by excess, was observed. 

The conditions have changed. Whalers and seamen 
became plentiful. They brought disease. Later gold was 
discovered, and every ship that landed brought these shores a 
load of dissolute, degraded, greedy white men, to be turned 
loose into the country of these un-offending people. 

This class are the ones that have come here to make a 
stake, no matter how. They sell the natives whiskey, and then 
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under the influence of liquor beat them out of their articles of 
trade. The women they debauch and degrade. An old chief on 
the Fish river said that was why the native population was 
decreasing to fast; the white men appropriated so many of their 
women. If the white man leaves them, no native will have her 
for a wife; she is a pariah in the tribe from henceforth as long as 
she lives. 


Kazim Gatherings Less in Number. 

The great gatherings of the Kazims become less in 
number with each year. The articles they bring are less in 
quantity and poorer in quality than in former years. 

These articles are for exchange and until the closing 
ceremonies they are left untouched. Then the visiting natives 
select from the stores such articles as they need and the balance 
is then divided among the resident natives according to 
individual or tribal needs. The ceremony all through resembles 
that of the Mokis. 

The natives of Alaska are now only about 8,000 in 
number. Théy have three great Kazims, and to one or more of 
these, all the natives resort at the annual seal dance. The hunter 
who can bring into the Kazim the greatest number of seal 
bladders as the result of his own skill in the chase, is the hero of 
the occasion and carries the honor of his trophies for another 
year, or until he is outdone by some other hunter who rivals him 
in the benefits he has conferred. When the hunters go out in the 
spring, the one who kills the first seal is only allowed to keep the 
bladder. All the rest is divided among the tribe without reserve, 
and should no other native be successful in the hunt, and the first 
hunter should kill thirty seals, they all go to the community, 
without objection. The first duty is always to the community, 
but as soon as others succeed in getting game, the first is then 
allowed to keep and cure the catch, for his personal use or for 
sale. 
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This makes plain why the hunter who brings to the 
Kazim the greatest number of seal bladders is awarded special 
honors. “He who would be the greatest of all must be the 
servant of all.”” The measure of his service is the measure of his 
honors. The good of the community is always placed ahead of 
individual interests by these Eskimos. 


Point Stephens Kizim. 

A description of Point Stephens’ Kizim at the mouth of 
the Yukon will give a description of nearly all. Like churches, 
the use of all is the same; they only differ in points or 
architecture. 

The Kizim at Point Stephens bears evidence of great 
antiquity. It is large enough to accommodate several hundred 
_ fiatives at one time. The entrance is through a shaft sunk to the 
depth of eight or ten feet. Narrow steps lead to the bottom of the 
shaft. Opposite where the steps end is a narrow tunnel so low 
you almost have to crawl to get through. It is probably ten feet 
to where this tunnel opens into another shaft, up which steps 
lead to the audience room of the Kizim. On a level with the 
entrance at the top, a broad platform, probably twelve wide, runs 
clear around the room. This leaves a square in the center on 
which the altar stands. A dais, or raised seat, runs around the 
wall, so that perched on this, they cannot interfere with the 
dancers. 

A fire is kept constantly burning on the altar while the 
dance is in progress. This increases the temperature of the 
room, and makes the original dress of Adam the one worn by the 
perspiring dancers. The dances are of the contortion order, and 
as the exercise continues, the body becomes a glowing mass of 
flesh. Two and two, the men together, the women the same, 
they wind in and out through the mazes of the dance. Outside 
these sacred ceremonies, the women can never be induced to 
dance. Not even whiskey could overcome their natural modesty 
or religious scruples enough to allow them to dance for us, 
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through several men were induced to give the dances when they 
were “pretty well in liquors.” 

The seal dances are conducted the same as secret orders. 
No strangers are admitted. You can become a member of the 
tribe by initiation. This ceremony, like all their customs, is 
extremely simple. At the seal dance a native stranger or a white 
man can be made a member. 

The applicant for admittance brings a gift. Tea is highly 
prized by the natives, and is an acceptable initiation fee to bring. 
This is dropped through the hatchway in the roof. On its 
reception the master of ceremonies comes outside to find out 
your name and wishes; then goes in and lays you case before the 
council. Then either your gift is returned or you are allowed to 
enter the Kizim with all the “privileges of a life member.” 

This means you have the freedom of the village and an 
equal right to all there is in it. This extends to the privilege of 
staying in the Kizim if you have no other place to stay. This 
privilege of membership does not end with your life, but is 
handed down from sire to son. After you have gone away, 
should any of your descendants come into their country and need 
their help, make them understand your relationship and no 
matter how remote the time, they will receive all the benefits of 
that membership. Thus your children and your children’s 
children are the adopted children of the tribe as long as memory 
lasts. 

You will perceive a slight difference between the native 
order and the fraternal orders of the white man, whose benefits 
stop when he stops paying his taxes or dues. The initiation fee 
in the native order makes him a partaker of all benefits for all 
time, without any further tax or any kind. 


Some Tribal Recruits. 
Dr. S. J. Call, for fourteen years physician on the 
revenue cutter Bear, headed the relief party sent to the starving 
whalers stationed above Point Barrow. Dr. Call started with a 
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team of eleven dogs, to go a distance of 2,500 miles. The trip 
was made, and Dr. Call came into St. Michaels with three out of 
the eleven dogs with which he started. These dogs are 
pensioned off with honor. They are carefully cared for by the 
employees of the A. C. company. 

Cheronie, a Nome photographer, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Call 
and two others, planned to get into the Kizim to get a picture and 
to study the native customs. The officers of the revenue cutter 
Bear are held in high esteem by the natives. When the gift of tea 
was dropped through the hatch and the investigating natives 
found the party headed by Dr. Call, they had no difficulty in 
being accepted. They were admitted to see the dance. Cheronie 
got a very good flashlight picture of the inside of the Kizim and 
the dancers. 

The party also made observations tending to establish 
the great age of this Kizim. The raised seat was of solid plank, 
extremely hard, like rosewood or mahogany. The wood was 
highly polished and was worn hollow by apparently long ages of 
use. The natives could give no information as to where the 
wood came from, nor by what name it was known, nor how long 
it had been in use. As far as they knew it had always been there, 
just as it is now. 

This Kizim has been so constructed as to be used in case 
of necessity as a fort. Huge blocks of wood for stopping up the 
passage are still here, with timbers for battening the hatch on the 
inside. It shows a fair degree of skill and some knowledge of 
architecture. It bids fair to survive the race whose forefathers 
placed it there. 


Native Igloos. 

From St. Michaels to the extreme North, native villages 
are built on the high points that stretch along the coast. The 
winter igloos are framed of drift timber, thickly covered with 
earth. They are small, rude looking structures on the outside. 
There are no windows in these dwellings. They are entered in 
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winter through a hatchway in the roof; in the summer, through a 
small side door. 

One or more rooms are often excavated in under the 
ground, and entered from the main igloo whose roof shows 
above ground. Bunks are built in tiers against the wall. A large, 
flat stone is placed on the floor near enough to the hatchway for 
the smoke to escape. On this is placed the oil lamp, or a wood 
fire is built in its place. 

The natives are becoming modernized. Some of them 
have traded with the whites for stoves. Put in these close cabins, 
mainly under ground, these stoves are a menace to the lives of 
the natives. The heat and lack of ventilation soon does the work. 
Even in Alaska the vitality and purity of the air is a necessity. 

They gather the driftwood in summer for their winter's 
fuel. It is arranged in circular cones that look like the teepees of 
the Indians seen at a distance. It dries in the sun and wind, and 
is easy to access in the winter when the snows are deep. 


Tents. 

During July and August the natives live in tents. Their 
tents were formerly made of skins. Now the most of them have 
canvas tents which they get from the white traders. These 
months are the hunting season, when the natives put up their 
winter provisions, migrating from place to place, wherever the 
game is to be found in its season. 

Back in the interior the natives are still limited as to the 
number and kind of their cooking utensils. On the coast they are 
becoming quite modernized in these respects. 

They show a fair degree of skill in tanning and preparing 
the skins of animals and birds taken in the chase. The women of 
the tribe have all this work to do. They all know how to sew 
mukluks, mittens, pants, parkas, are all the result of their labor. 
The only difference in the parka for men and women is that the 
women’s garment is pointed both front and back and very much 
longer. They often line their mittens with bird skin. They claim 
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the feathers will not gather nor hold damp. I have seen beautiful 
hoods made from the skins of a little gray bird, mixed with the 
winter’s pure white. 

_ The women have great patience. Mr. Davis said he had 
seen them raveling out four sacks, putting an even number in 
little piles until they had enough for a length of cord, they would 
splice them and twist them into seine cord. They would work at 
this until enough cord was made for a seine, sometimes taking 
three months. After all this labor, maybe they would not take 
care of it, but leave it where the ice would take it out in the fall. 


The Kiak, or Native Boat. 

No improvement can be made on the kiak, as it is 
considered to be the most perfect craft ever constructed. Once 
let a native get into his boat and lash his “rain parka” around the 
rim, and have his paddle, he is master alike of wind and wave, 
for it is impossible to either swamp or sink one of these boats. 

The natives of St. Lawrence Island have regular drills. 
One of them gets into his kiak, battens up with parka the space 
in the hatch his body leaves unfilled, takes his paddle and is 
ready for the exercise. 

The other natives now lift the kiak and heave it bodily as 
far out into the surf as they possibly can, which at points on the 
island runs extremely high. The kiak shoots under the surf, 
reappearing beyond the breakers. The occupant now overturns 
his boat, and head downward propels it for some distance, and 
righting it again he paddles around in a circle. This maneuver is 
repeated several times before he starts for the surf, under which 
he disappears until he comes up on the shore. 

Looking on, you wonder how the little craft can live, but 
handled right it can’t help but live; it’s in the build of the boat. 

The native tells you “long time ago” the kiak was not the 
perfect boat that it now is; that on the uncertain waters of 
Behring Sea a great many natives were drowned. Seeing this, a 
native philosopher, with a more mechanical turn of mind than 
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any that had preceded him, stood one day watching the graceful 
evolution’s of a flock of ducks. He saw them skim over the 
water, buoyant as air. He saw them dive under the water and 
reappear at a distance. Nature did the work on the ducks, and 
nature’s handiwork could be copied. A boat he believed, could 
be built that would not tip over and could not sink, even when 
filled with water. 

Following the thought, he caught a duck, and picking off 
the feathers he studied the outlines and proportions of the body. 
Carefully removing the flesh, he studied the framework. Taking 
the skeleton for a model, he built a boat that was vastly; superior 
to any that had ever been seen before. 

Improvements continued to be made from time to time 
until the kiak is a model. Science and skill can make no 
improvement on what’s already perfect. 

The Omiak, or woman’s boat, is a worthy, seagoing 
craft, larger than a kiak. They are lightly and strongly made. 
They car covered with skins of uniform thickness and quality. 
They are thirty to forty feet long, and rigged with masts the skim 
over the water on an even keel. 

The omiak will carry a good load. A hundred or more 
natives with their belongings can ship aboard on omiak and not 
overweight her carrying capacity. 

Should a storm come up suddenly when they are at sea 
they put out an outrigger lash on a couple of kiaks, and then can 
ride the highest waves without tipping over. 

These natives, although their boats are as safe as boats 
can be made, are very careful navigators. Before starting on a 
journey they consult the stars. Only when their ruling planet is 
favorable will they start at all, and then they do not loiter and 
take chances, but go with all possible speed, for the sea god in 
Behring Sea is liable to change his mind with every wind that 
blows. 

The natives take good care of their boats, keeping them 
well oiled and dry when not in use. Should a boat be 
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accidentally lost, the individual does not suffer, as would be the 
case if a white man in Alaska lost his boat. Boats are communal 
property with the Eskimos. 

Alek and Zakmuk went out to open water to hunt seal. 
They left their kiaks on the ice, which loosening in the night, 
took them out to sea. Zakmuk was telling me of his loss. I said: 
“What will you do now?” 

“Use Toktuk’s boats now; bime-by, get’em back.” 

No inconvenience, no shortage, where opportunities are 
owned by all. 


Eskimo Courtship. 

Old as the first man is, the poetry of passion, the 
romance of youth, which selfishly seeks its own happiness, but 
in so doing perpetuates the race. 

These simple-minded natives esteem continence a great 
virtue. When single they lead a chaste life, and often when 
married their relations are purely fraternal for many of the years 
they spend together. 

Mutual attraction gravitates the dusky youth and maiden 
towards each other the same as in the white race, yet in coming 
together there is this difference: With the Eskimos, there is 
absolute sincerity in all their words and acts. 

When young native falls in love he hies him to the 
chase. First, he kills a seal and takes the heart. He kills a deer 
and takes the tongue and skin and the heart of the seal and goes 
to the maiden’s home. He offers her the heart, showing it as an 
emblem of his own heart, which he offers for her acceptance, but 
if she refuses the heart and chooses the tongue, it means I cannot 
accept your heart, but I shall always speak well of you. 

If she accepts the heart she allows the deer skin to be 
made into a parka, or makes it for herself. When she appears in 
public with it on it is an announcement of the betrothal. 

This is a simple and beautiful custom for very bashful 
young people, yet I presume it will never be widely copied by 
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ingenious youths of other races. The engagement is not often 
immediately followed my marriage. Companionship and 
assurance of possession frequently satisfies the lovers for a long 
time. 


Alaska to Uncle Sam. 


Sitting on my greatest glacier, 

With my feet in Behring Sea, 
I am thinking, cold and lonely, 

Of the way you’ ve treated me. 


Three and thirty years of silence, 

Through ten thousand sleepless nights, 
I’ve been praying for your coming, 

For the dawn of civil rights. 


When you took me, young and trusting, 
From the growling Russian bear, 
Loud you swore before the nations, 
I should have the Eagle’s care. 


Never yet has wing of Eagle, 
Cast a shadow on my peaks, 
But I’ve watched the flight of buzzards, 
And I’ve felt their busy beaks. 


Come next spring and count my treasures, 
And don’t stop at Glacier Bay, 
Like the many high commissions 
You have started up this way. 


You will see my wooded mountains, 
With their citadels of snow, 
Gleaming in the purple distance, 
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Through the pearl-hued, alpine glow. 


You will find a magic city, 

On the shore of Behring Strait, 
Which shall be for you a station 

To unload your Arctic freight. 


Where the gold of Humboldt’s vision, 
Has for countless ages lain, 
Waiting for the hand of labor 
And the tireless Saxon Brain. 
--5. C. D. 


Marriages. 

When the engaged couple wish to tie the nuptial knot the 
least possible ceremony is used. The bashful affianced takes a 
pair of blankets or a nice fur robe, neatly folded, and calls on the 
family as if by accident. When he goes, the blanket or robe is 
left behind. Now if the betrothed maiden is ready for the 
contract to close, she spreads the robe or blankets on her cot or 
bunk. It is certain the lover will appear before many “sleeps” 
pass, and happy is he if his bedding is spread. It means the 
ceremony is ended, and the two henceforth can if they will, be 
man and wife. If on the contrary, he finds his blankets where he 
left them, he can pick them up and take them home. The bride is 
not ready, and another period of waiting must ensue. I wonder if 
some such custom of our primitive fathers has not led to the 
expression “Split the blankets,” when a couple separates. The 
“Moon” that led the much talked of “Moon party” to Cook’s 
Inlet, had a brother, Tom Moon, who be- came smitten with the 
charms of a native girl named Mollie. He had been trying for 
years to win her affections, but Mollie had good sense and gave 
very little encouragement to his attentions. Mollie was well 
worth the winning. She was fine-looking, intelligent young 
woman, and a good housekeeper and cook. These natives of the 
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Alaskans in Native Dress. 
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North are not savages by any means. They have brains. They 
were unspoiled brains before the white man’s advent, and Mollie 
studied a long time before she concluded to trust her life to a 
white man’s care. Tom Moon knew very little about the 
customs of the people. One day Moon was carrying some 
blankets and stopped to see Mollie. When he started he forgot 
to take them. The next day, in company with Henry Lawrence, 
he called to get his blankets, and was greatly surprised to see 
them spread out on Mollie’s bed. He knew, as a usual thing, they 
would never touch his belongings. He had never heard of the 
marriage custom of the natives. He was greatly disturbed, and 
did not know what to do. Lawrence knew of the custom and was 
much amused at Tom’s perturbation. Finally, the latter decided 
he would not ask for the blankets, but wait until another day. 
When they got up to go, Mollie looked shyly at Tom, but utterly 
unconscious of its meaning they passed out of the igloo. On the 
outside, Harry said: “Well, Tom, I congratulate you. Your long 
wooing is now at an end, for Mollie has capitulated. She 
understood.last night when you left your blankets that you meant 
honorable marriage. Now all you have to do is to jointly with 
her, use those blankets, and the marriage is legalized, according 
to native rites.” Tom was made very happy through his 
forgetfulness, and was glad to have the deal concluded in so 
simple a manner, and as if it had been in his thoughts from the 
first. He is still living on Norton Sound, and Moon’s roadhouse 
is well known to all the mushers who travel along the coast. 


Trust Too Often Misplaced. 

The Eskimo girls, sincere and trusting, cannot 
understand the white man’s nature nor fathom the motive for 
which by the simple ceremony of the natives, he makes her his 
wife. That he will break faith with her does not occur to her 
mind. 
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They become deeply attached to their white husbands, 
and when after a few months they mush on and leave them, their 
grief is sincere. Stella, a native girl that was with the party 
Miner Bruce took to the World’s Fair at Chicago, was a victim 
to some man’s perfidy. A little half-caste boy, now eight years 
old, is proof of this. 

This poor girl’s heart was broken when the white man 
left her. She mourns with pitiable grief and cannot be 
comforted. She points to the little boy and says: “White man’s 
Micanninny. White man go leave him; white man no come. All 
sleeps cry all time hurt,’ laying her hand on her heart. “Bime- 
by, muckie (die).” These native girls do not sell their virtue. 
They are either made wildly drunk— drunk to insensibility 
sometimes, or they believe they are wives. The native girl that is 
so unfortunate as to marry a white man who leaves her is 
ostracized by the men of the tribe. They clothe, shelter and feed 
her and her child or children, but they will not take her in 
marriage. They say the child is not to blame. He has the same 
right his mother had, so he is reared the same as the Eskimo 
children. 


In Port Safety. 

An outrage of this nature was perpetrated in Port Safety 
by a Swede restaurant keeper and the men about the restaurant. 
They made the woman helplessly drunk, and in that condition 
carried her to an upper room, took off her outside garments and 
-put her in a bed. There she was visited by seven or eight white 
men who helped make her drunk. 

Later in the evening she was removed in this paralyzed 
condition to the cabin of a Frenchman, where she was left to 
come to her senses, probably after having suffered still further 
outrage. 

Another native woman by the name of Nora, was 
repeatedly made beastly drunk. She would get down in the 
gravel and paw the dirt, shrieking and screaming that her 
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“mother was good, but Nora was bad; she would never see her 
mother.” She had married a white man for one winter, and that 
settled it for poor Nora. 

Whiskey is flagrantly sold to all the natives under the 
very noses of the military and public guardians of this 
inoffensive people. The only way to save even a remnant of 
them is to make selling whiskey to them a capital crime, a penal 
offense, and then follow it up by enforcement of the law. 

These Eskimo girls to often fall a prey to the white 
man’s passion. They are trusting and sincere, and cannot 
understand the white man’s motive in making her his wife, 
unless they mean to stay with her. They are very affectionate, 
and become deeply attached to the men they in all sincerity © 
believe to be their legal husbands. 

We asked an aged Eskimo one day what they did with 
“Cabalona Mickanninnies?” 

“Keep, all same Eskimo,” was the reply. 


The Meteor’s Road. 


The season of 1900 was long and the weather 
exceedingly hot. The natives died by the thousands and I 
wondered if any would be left alive. They were all coughing. 
When strength left them, no matter where they were, they laid 
down to die. They were found along the trail and lying outside 
the igloos, too sick to care for themselves or each other. 

At Nusok eleven died in one day. A musher had 
counted eight along the trail. The Malamute dogs were at work 
and he went to see what they were devouring, when he made the 
gruesome discovery. The Port Safety people sent a wagon, 
gathered up the dead and gave them decent burial. 

At this point in the carnage of death the U. S. stepped in 
to try and save at least a remnant of the people. On Wednesday, 
July 25, two big Omiaks pulled into shore loaded with sick 
natives. These two Omiaks were waiting for a third Omiak, and 
the steamer Meteor which was gathering up the sick from St. 
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Michaels up the coast. They were all to be taken to Nome, — 
where they were to be cared for by the soldiers of the U. S. — 
barracks at that place. | 

While the Omiaks were waiting, those that could walk 
or crawl swarmed around the cabin and tents, asking for Kow 
Kow. I gave to the very sick ones, but they could not understand ~ 
why they should not all be served alike. They were all sick and 
hungry. 

There seemed to be no expectancy on the part of the 
almost helpless that they should get more than those who were 
still able to help themselves. Some few had money with which 
they bought cheese, crackers and bread. This was fairly divided 
among them all. 

It was a hot day. The sun shone down with fearful 
intensity on the upturned faces of some who were to weak to 
move, much less to turn in such a crowded boat. A little child 
died while they were waiting. The parents and another native 
carried it back to the village beach, where they laid it down with 
its face to the sun. Kindly, humane Joe Silk afterwards buried 
the baby in the graveyard, with the others the town had buried. 

An old man utterly unconscious, but still breathing, was 
lying propped up. Little ones, with crimson cheeks, breathing 
heavily, were placed wherever there was room. To finish this 
picture of human misery and sickness a gibbering maniac was 
shrieking and flinging his arms wildly about. His wild laughter, 
heard among the groans and coughing of the sick, seemed 
horrible. The poor fellow had been scalded about the head when 
an infant. He had grown up physically as strong as an ox, but 
his mentality had remained undeveloped. Two hours passed 
before the other Omiak and the Meteor appeared, carrying 500 
sick natives, with their dogs and household goods. 

The Omiaks carried 300, making in all 800 of the poor, 
sick creatures who were to be cared for by their Uncle Samuel. 
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Late in the fall, when those still living, were discharged 
from the hospital, there were only a few igloos that were 
reoccupied, where before they all held families. 

On the return of the natives to Nusok, I asked after 
several that I had learned to know by their names. In nearly 
every case the answer was the same, muckie Nome (died at 
Nome). 

The Eskimo evidently can stand neither white man’s 
civilization nor a change to a milder climate. Another season 
like 1900 and the Alaskan Eskimo will be practically an extinct 
race. 

The season of 1901 was short and cold and the natives 
appeared healthy and very few had any cough. I also observed 
when the natives could be kept at hard work they seemed to be 
immune from death. Violent exercise, in a case of pleuro 
- pneumonia, where an ox was the victim, saved his life. Mr. 
Stafford had some shingle bolts to haul; one ox could not hold 
up the yoke, so the ox that could barely stand, and was expected 
surely to die, was hitched up with the well one pulled him and 
soon he showed symptoms of improvement. Mr. Stafford then 
rushed them through. The ox broke out in a profuse perspiration - 
and his life was saved. Violent exercise seemed to work the 
same with the sick natives. 


Anokteo’s Talk. 

More than seventy years ago there was a great tidal 
wave swept over the spit where Port Safety is located, and 3,000 
natives were carried into the lagoon. Prospectors digging on the 
beach in 1900 found the bones lying as if the bodies had been 
washed in heaps. Anokteo was a little lad at that time. His 
father reached down through the hatch of his igloo and pulled 
him out by the hair of his head. They were saved by having an 
Omiak where they could reach it. Anokteo is quite a 
philosopher. One day we were asking him about the customs of 
his people, and asked, “Does the child of a white father have the 
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same rights among the tribe that an Eskimo child has?” 
“Micanninny not to blame. No keep Cabalona Micanninny; 
Eskimo Micanninny muckie (die).” The Eskimo has a queer 
belief. He believes that ““What-so ever a man sows, that shall he 
reap.” To cause an innocent child to suffer or to allow it to die 
for want of care would be to invite suffering and death for their 
own children. 

There is perfect equality of rights among them as far as I 
could understand, no distinction being made because of calling. 
The women seem to have the same rights as the men. 

The marriage custom is simple; so is divorce. If after 
living together for a length of time a couple find they are not 
suited and are unhappy together, they can separate, each going 
his own way, and no disgrace attaches to either for this trial trip 
of marriage. Our Southwestern Indians have the same customs. 
Should a child be born, that cinches the marriage. The Eskimo 
says the little child is not to blame for its existence. It must have 
a mother and a father, and the ones responsible for its being 
must stay together and take care of the child. This seems a more 
just way of treating the marriage question than is shown by our 
indiscriminate system of divorce, where thousands upon 
thousands of our little children are left without father or mother, 
though both parents are living. 

We are not a “brotherhood of equality,” and these little 
divorce-made waifs do not have the care and protection that 
homeless children among the Eskimos have. The fact of being 
born among the Eskimos entitles a child to all the rights, 
privileges, provision and training the tribe can give, irrespective 
of the accidents of its birth. 

Children among the Eskimos are bred as well as born. 
Then a married couple desire to have a child they go to the 
Shaman and state their wishes to him. He asks them what they 
want the child to be, a land hunter or a sea hunter, or a Shaman? 
He notes their answer and tells them to come again when he will 
give them the knowledge they wish. The Shaman is an 
astrologer. He consults the stars, and when he finds a planet in 
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the ascendant that shall rule the destiny of such a child as they 
want, he informs them on the subject, gives them his advice and 
waits. When the child is born the Shaman whittles or makes 
from wood or ivory a tiny amulet which represents the guiding 
spirit of the planet that rules the child’s destiny. He sews the 
amulet in a piece of soft skin and fastens it around the neck or 
some part of the child’s body. This amulet is the “wave 
detector,” which receives messages sent from the ruling planet 
and must in no case be removed. It is tuned in accord with the 
transmitter. Once changed, the harmony could never again be 
brought in accord. Is it all Pagan superstition? 

We will let the astrological part go. Is not the Eskimo’s 
way of begetting children up to the intellectual breeding of our 
domestic animals with us? We breed animals for a specific 
purpose. The Eskimo breeds Eskimos in the same way. This 
allows of no deterioration of the race, as race points go. The 
white race breeds a race of scrubs, and were it not for inter- 
mixture, the constant introduction of new blood we would 
become like the Japs or Chinese, physically an inferior race. 


Motherhood. 


When a woman is about to become a mother she is 
isolated from the tribal family. If it is in the winter, she is put in 
a tent on the ice or among the snowdrifts. A woman who is 
capable and practiced attends to her needs and cares for her in 
her extremity. Should there be need. External pressure is 
brought to bear until the mother is relieved. The umbilical cord 
is tied with a fine thread of walrus thong, in the same manner as 
is practiced by midwives or physicians with us. It is then treated 
with an antiseptic dressing of wood ashes. The woman and 
child are left in the tent for nine days. She is considered unclean 
for that period of time, and no matter what the stress of weather 
she is not allowed to be brought into the tribal dwelling until the 
period is passed. She sets apart and offering for the Kizim, then 
resumes her place in the family when the time expires. 
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A native woman, the wife of a white man at Bluff City; 
while her husband was away, had the tent put on the ice and her 
child was born there while the temperature was 52 below. The 
woman survived, but the extreme cold was too much for the 
child. It had not strength enough to nurse. A doctor had 
prescribed condensed milk for a little boy a year and a half old 
that afterwards died, so she gave the new born the same 
treatment and it died. It either died from the treatment or 
because it did not have strength enough to live. 

The white man’s medicine seems to fail. Dr. Weihe 
treated forty, but not one was cured. Ages of usage have made 
both the body and mind of the Eskimo a habit, a machine with 
fixed parts, and for its correct handling requires some one that is 
familiar with its mechanism and adjustment. The old adage, it’s 
hard learning old dogs new tricks, applies to the body as well as 
the mind. The native food heretofore has been the meat 
products of sea and land. The cells composing the body must be 
made up from elements taken from this food. If these cells are 
in different combinations and differing qualities, medicine to be 
effective and curative should either stimulate to expel or should 
help rebuild. Would the same medicine that would relieve a 
white man cure a native? It might, instead of a remedy, be an 
active poison. 

The native will not thrive on the white man’s food. It 
does not furnish the elements for rebuilding the waste tissue. 
Combustion must be kept at a high speed in this frigid climate. 
In winter, raw and dried meats, with oils, was the principal food. 
Flour or cereals does not furnish material sufficient to replace 
the loss of elemental combustion. 

The white men, after a few years in this climate, find 
their strength and energy leaving them. They either go outside to 
recuperate or become exhausted to apathy. They live on a mere 
fossil. It would take a white man a long time to become an 
Eskimo in habit and a longer time for an Eskimo to become like 
a white man, physically or mentally. 


on: ae 
Children. 


The child. in an Eskimo family is given the status of 
individuality. What they wish to do, that they are allowed to do. 
They are as free to grow as the birds and flowers. They live in a 
sunshine of happy contentment. I have seen a company of these 
little children when it was snowing hard, rolling, tumbling and 
snow balling. When some one got the worst of the fun the rest 
would shriek with laughter. The Seven Sisters, a small schooner, 
was being chopped clear form the ice. Zakmuk, a native, was 
carrying water in pails to fill her boiler. His little son, Nemaruk, 
probably 12 years old, was running around killing the little gray 
snow- birds with his bow and arrows. Mrs. Meyer said to 
Zakmuk: “Why don’t you make that big boy help you?” “No 
me; he like shoot “em birds. He no like ‘em carry water. Bime- 
by me help eat ‘em birds.” In other words, I let the boy do what 
he likes to do; he is helping in his own way. I do my own work. 
Whose business is it if we both are pleased in our own way? 

They never punish a child. The Eskimo says 
punishment is for the dog. The child is a man only not full 
grown, yet he has all the sensibility and affection of a grown up 
man, therefore, his feelings should not be wounded nor his trust 
destroyed. I never heard an angry voice nor saw an angry look 
towards a child. 


Are Bright. 

The native children are naturally bright mentally. They 
soon learn to bargain and to count money, and they can drive 
sharp bargains, too. They have musical voices and can readily 
learn tunes. You would hear little fellows 7 or 8 years old 
whistling “Annie Rooney” Or “Ma Black Baby,” sometimes 
singing a complete verse. These children are uniformly sweet 
tempered, for they have nothing to make them otherwise. They 
are simply allowed to grow as nature intended they should and 
to develop according to their own inherent temperament and 
plan of being. 
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We commence to educate our children as soon as they 
are born, and that with no specific object of education in view. 
The thoughts, ideas and principles of those about them are taken 
in with their mother’s milk. It is no wonder an original thinker 
is the rarest of all thinkers. If after the household training, a 
child gets in its view of things, if it still had any original power o 
thought left, our common school system would destroy it. 
There, every child is put through the same mental drill. They 
say the same words, they accept the same theories, and are on a 
dead level of mediocrity. After all, in the real issues of life, 
what is wisdom? And what is learning? Is not wisdom and the 
intuitions which are truth, above learning? 


A Missionary Explains. 

Dr. Yager said the most condemnatory thing he saw 
about the natives was that they did not treat their sick, medicine 
as such, never being used. A gentleman standing near, said: 
“That is from a doctor’s view.” 

Dr. Elliott, who has been among the Eskimos as a 
missionary .for seven years, explained the native’s belief on 
these matters of life and death. The Eskimo’s God is “Tonrok, 
the Avenger.” Tonrok is a god of equal and exact justice to all. 
Tonrok’s laws are nature’s laws. No penalty, no law, but where 
a law has been broken the penalty must be suffered. Why 
should the justice of Tonrok be interfered with? The way to 
avoid punishment is not to break the laws. They never get what 
they do not pay for, but they receive the full measure for what 
they do pay for. There is no vicarious atonement. Tonrok even 
has not the power to break his own laws. You can see, then, that 
a doctor with medicine, could not interfere to avert the penalty 
for a broken law. 

There is but one way to reach the case, and that is 
through faith. Faith in the intervention and control of their 
guiding spirit of destiny. The Shaman, through his knowledge 
of the stars, can learn the outcome of that destiny. 
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It makes no difference to a Shaman how far away his 
patient is, nor whether it’s the patient himself he treats. A 
husband will answer for a wife or a wife for a husband, or a 
friend can answer for either. A proxy answers as well as the 
real. 

The Shaman has a staff, like the prophets of old. This 
staff is a conductor of the will and orders of Tonrok. In practice, 
the Shaman ties a string at one end of the staff and at the other 
end it is tied around the representative’s portion of anatomy 
corresponding to the diseased part in the real patient. The 
medium of communication is now established, and the Shaman 
begins the diagnosis by asking the communication spirit of 
destiny questions. 

The questions are something on a line with those asked 
of the patients or their friends, by the doctors in the great 
hospitals. 

What can you give to be made well? Will he give his 
kiak? His spear? His Omiak? His ivory? His furs? And so on 
until he has named every article the poor patient possesses. The 
answer is invariably: “Yea, verily all these will he give to be 
made well again.” 

The spirit of destiny then tells the patient what to do in 
order to be healed. This immense fee---all the man’s got --- is to 
try his faith. 

“As is your faith, so be it unto you.” Mrs. Eddy has got 
the credit for discovering and establishing the system of 
Christian Science healing. 

Leaving out the Christian, the simon pure article of faith 
cure, or science healing, has been practiced for untold thousands 
of years among these Eskimos of the extreme North. 

They also employ massage and water cure treatment. 
Drugs they have none. The first explorers found the Eskimos in 
perfect physical health with stomach capacity and power of 
endurance that excited their wonder and no evidence of 
epidemics or contagious diseases among them. 
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Eskimos Drilling in Ivory and Making 


Mukluks at Port Clarence. 
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Nature furnished materials for all their needs, food, 
shelter and clothing, with such a wholesome fear of Tonrok, the 
Avenger, that it was as if their very lives had been expurgated of 
even the knowledge of evil. Waste had been eliminated and 
friction removed until for an Eskimo to live seemed the easiest 
thing in the world to do. 

They never worry; they never fear. They rely on the 
seasons to bring them in turn all that they need, so that if they 
break no law, they anticipate no evil. They have now an 
unnatural condition to meet--- the white man’s occupancy of 
their grounds and seas. Trust will fail. Can they meet the 
conditions and live? We fear not. 


Eskimos are Anarchists. 

Webster’s definition of anarchy is: “Want of 
government; a state of society where there is no law or supreme 
power.” According to this definition, the Eskimos have been 
anarchists since before present history began. They live in 
complete anarchy, for among them is a total absence of all law. 
There is no human law without a penalty attached. “A law 
declares a penalty.” 

The Eskimos have no creed. Having no creed, they need 
no priest. Without creed or priest, they are free to use their 
intellect and conscience. 

They have no lawyers to stir up trouble nor to incite to 
crime, in order that the penalty of the law can be enforced and 
lawyers live. Each Eskimo is a law unto himself. He 
acknowledges no man’s right to rule over him and make him 
subservient. Custom, usage, expediency are the laws the Eskimo 
obeys. 

A native was made brutally drunk by a white whiskey 
seller. In his mad excitement he killed his wife. When he had 
sobered up enough to realize what he had done, he tried his own 
case. He said he had got drunk and killed his wife, and as a 
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judge, had decided that he had been guilty of murder, and ought 
not to live. Having rendered this decision, he deliberately pulled 
a gunny sack over his head and walked into the sea.. The 
villagers stood by and watched the execution. No one had 
interfered when he killed his wife, and no one interfered with his 
self-condemnation and execution. Our Southwestern Indians 
compel criminals to take their own lives inside a time set by the 
council, sometimes carrying a period of months or years. 

The Eskimo simply lives an individual life, where 
personal rights are concerned, as one of a community. The good 
of the whole and the rights of the whole are the first 
consideration. They appear to live in the utmost harmony. Good 
feeling pervades the whole society. Quiet, peaceable, 
inoffensive, harmless. As anarchists, these people would not 
come up to the anarchist standard as legislated against by our 
president and congress. Yet they live without laws! 

They go calling in parties, men, women and children all 
together. You never see an Eskimo by himself if there is a 
chance for more. They are a polite people. They will meet your 
advances half way, but once let an Eskimo know that you feel 
that he intrudes, and he will not trouble you again. In the 
Eskimo’s circumstances, white people would cut a sorry figure. 
In fact, the most of them cut a sorry figure as they are. Josh 
Billings says: “The reason there are so few happy people in the 
world is because they do not know how to enjoy what little they 
have got.” The Eskimos do. That knowledge is a part of their 
inheritance. 


Natives of the Extreme North. 

To the north of 72 degrees the natives are still unspoiled 
by contact with the whites. They still retain their primitive ways 
and superstitions. George Kirk, Jr., who spent two years north 
of Point Barrow, tells about their customs: “Although Tonrok, 
the great Avenger, is the supreme controller and one whom they. 
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Laplander Reindeer Herder and his Wife Milking Reindeer, 


Port Clarence. 
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fear, they believe in many lesser gods who rule in their 
particular domains.’ 

Thus the god of the sea controls the waters and the 
animal life within its limits. This god, when favorably disposed, 
sends tom cods, seal, walrus, and sometimes whales in 
abundance. This is a very good god to find favor with, and as all 
the life belongs to him, considerable ceremony is observed when 
an animal from his domain is captured. An axe is considered a 
desecration, and is never used in cutting up these defunct 
subjects of the water god’s realm. The head is first cut off; then 
the skin is taken off and the body cut up in sections, which are 
actually carefully adjusted to each other, the head being 
carefully placed where it belongs. Straws or sticks are stuck up 
the nostrils, then a cup is brought containing water, which is 
poured onto the forehead and into the mouth. Just what this 
pouring and sprinkling means, I can only guess at. It must be a 
propitiatory service of some sort. 

After this ceremony is ended, if it is a walrus or seal, the 
head is buried and the meat apportioned among the tribe. If 
whale, the head is either stripped of its whalebone or kept for the 
same purpose. The natives proceed to dissect the body with 
their little chopping knives, the only instrument allowed. I was 
going up the coast past a whale carcass the natives were carving, 
and compared with the whale they looked like flies. 

When any fur-bearing animal is caught the axe is still 
tabooed. The wood to thaw it out must be gotten with the hands. 
When the wood is green willow, this is quite a serious 
undertaking, should the temperature be 50 or 60 below. The 
women have this part of the work to do. They skin the animals, 
prepare the furs and make them into dress, such as parkas, 
mittens, etc. 

The women of the tribe are always treated with 
consideration by the men. Those to the North have their chins 
tattooed when they are at an age to be marriageable. 
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These young girls are modest and decorous in their 
deportment. They have beautiful teeth, fine eyes and small 
hands and feet. Mr. Kirk agrees with Dr. Yager in saying that 
they do not sell their virtue, but are as pure as vestals. They are 
accurate observers and have a good knowledge of the 
hydrography and geography of their own country, as well as 
taste and skill in sewing. 


The Eskimo As I See Him. 


The past, like so many shackles, binds the senses and 
holds the white man a prisoner to the limitations of time and 
space. The Eskimo has either cut loose or has never been bound 
by the conditions that so circumscribe us. They remember no 
past; they anticipate no future. This then leaves out of their 
existence regrets which so poison our present and the strivings 
for which we spend our energies and wreck our lives. The 
present alone, fills their ambitions. They; eat because they; are 
hungry and the victuals taste good. Like little children in their 
father’s house, they expect to eat because they always have 
eaten. Among themselves, these people are truthful, honest and 
generous. To strangers they are hospitable, and divide their food 
with impartial justice. George Kirk tells how, when he was out 
with his native guide and helper in the Arctic, the temperature 
being extremely low, he was taken with; a sudden chill. The 
native with generous warmth, stripped off his furs and put them 
onto him. He in the meantime, was left in the extreme cold with 
nothing on for protection but his underclothes, while he 
assiduously rubbed Mr. Kirk’s face and hands to force the blood 
to circulation. At a stage where it chills, three minutes is long 
enough to freeze a man to death, unless circulation is started and 
kept up. 

That same winter and spring (1901), a native woman in 
the Arctic, found and rescued fifteen to twenty white men, who 
had gone in the rush, had lost their way and would have perished 
except for the timely help she gave them. 
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Penny River Eskimos. 
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Navigators and explorers who were first to push into 
these polar seas, owe their discoveries, their escapes and their 
lives to the help and knowledge of this admirable people. 
Captain Beechy describes how the Eskimos constructed him a 
chart of the coast upon the sand on their first visit. He took very; 
little notice at first, but they persisted, and performed their work 
in a very ingenious and intelligible manner. The coastline was 
first marked out with a stick and the distance regulated by the 
day’s journey. The hills, or elevations were next shown by 
elevations of sand or stone, and the islands represented by heaps 
of pebbles, their proportions being duly attended to. As the 
work proceeded the bystanders would suggest alterations. When 
the mountains and islands were erected the villages and fishing 
stations were marked by a number of sticks stuck up in imitation 
of those that are put up on the coast wherever these people have 
their dwellings. In time, a complete map was made. This 
accuracy of observation and power of delineation has been 
observed by all explorers and the truth of their descriptions 
verified. It has helped more than one explorer out of a tight box 
in the North. 

No matter in what country the Eskimo had his origin nor 
from what root race he sprung, nor yet by what accident the 
Alaskan Eskimo became a citizen of the United States, from 
being a numerous self-supporting people, American rule in thirty 
years has seen them reduced to less than 8,000 in number, 
impoverished almost to starvation and degraded and debauched 
through the universal and undiscriminating sale of whiskey. 

The feeble effort of the government to stay the tide of 
destruction by sending provisions and supplies for distribution, 
amounts to practically nothing in staying the tide of rapacity and 
greed that is swiftly sweeping over the whole of habitable 
Alaska. This would be true, even if the natives got the supplies 
as intended, but there is to much evidence to show that these 
goods in most cases are sold or traded to the natives and the 
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proceeds pocketed by the agents entrusted with their 
distribution. 

To save even a remnant of these people the government 
will have to absolutely stop the sale of whiskey to the natives. If 
no other way, make it a capital offense, and then enforce the 
laws. Send government agents to distribute supplies who are 
responsible for their conduct, and to gradually educate them to 
the new mode of life which the passing of the game will 
necessitate. 


Sunset After a Storm. 

One of our northern rainstorms had come up suddenly 
and gone. The drenched grass is clean and fresh. The few log 
cabins have a renovated appearance. A few horses are seen 
enjoying their freedom from packs and the soft, green herbage at 
the same time. Near the beach are pitched the tents of these 
Nomads of the Alaskan Sahara—no abiding place, no haven of 
rest. The mirage of golden treasure vanishes as they approach. 
Never discouraged, the white glitter of their tents is seen from 
the Aleutians to the Arctic. 

The chug-chug of a little steamer breaks in upon the 
senses, but is scarcely noticed in a waking manner. It seems a 
part of the weird spell by which the objective mind is held in 
thrall. You have touched the Lethean stream that has left no 
history, no trace of the civilization and races of men that lived 
and flourished in the past, when Alaska was a tropical country, 
when the mastodon and auroch roved through the palm groves 
and fed upon the acacia trees which grew upon the plains of this 
now dead and gone world. In the twilight the great tundra fields 
are but black stretches of gloom. Not a tree greets your vision. 
No song of bird falls upon your ear; no grasshopper chirps; no 
cricket sings. You are brought back to objective existence by the 
whiz and sting of the mosquitoes, only to send your gaze in a 
waking manner out over the sand-spit meadow, to the line of 
white surf breaking on the shore, across the deep blue of the sea 
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to the horizon line which divides the sea from the shaded layers 
of blue that stretch toward the zenith, until by upheaval they 
were broken into clouds which tipped with the sun’s departing 
rays show an indescribable maze of color blendings, the soft 
gray of the clouds arranged to represent the natural features of 
the earth below, with all that grew or lived upon its surface, 
together with the gnomes and fairies below the depths; these 
shapes all lit up and tinted with purple and gold, pale blue, pinks 
and silver, made a screen of beauty that held us from seeing the 
real, even in thought. 

Out over the lagoon we turn towards the sun. The low- 
lying hills are wrapped in a shadowy mist, their outlines 
showing clear against the purple, red background, on which is 
set the sun himself—a great ball of glowing red surrounded by 
the gorgeous hues made from his own reflection. For twenty- 
two hours this day-god has given us daylight. Ready now to dip 
beneath the horizon, he still lingers as if loath to yield his 
scepter to the moon, a silver-red crescent seen just over the hills. 
The moon’s reflection subdued, yet resplendent in all the shades 
of sunset color makes a broad track of light clear across the 
lagoon, showing clear amid the depths and shallows and 
shadowings of the waters, in which are reflected hills, islands, 
and the moon herself. The outline of these sky picturings do not 
change with the same rapidity as farther South. They stay as if 
hung there, separate from the motion of the earth. 

We study in detail the outlines of the cloudscape painted 
on the wall of the evening sky. We study the shadings, the color 
blendings, that fill in the picture, the latest produced by the 
master artist of the polar heavens. We leave it with regret, 
although we know tomorrow evening another will be hung in the 
same place, differing in outline, yet finished in the same 
immortal colors. 

The whiz, whiz of the mosquitoes has broken into our 
subject dreaming. We objectively withdraw inside our 
mosquito-proof tent, draw the string, light a candle, and cremate 
the intruders that have settled on the ridge-pole, and soon in 
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slumber forget both the annoyance and the pleasures of life on 
the shore of Behring Sea. 


Horses in the Nome District. 

The Klondyke horse horror was repeated in Nome, 
through in a milder form. It has been said: “The horse and dog 
are man’s best friends,” but man in Alaska has proved that he is 
a friend to neither. 

Many of the animals are underfed, overdriven and 
cruelly beaten. Men under some conditions cease to be humane 
and cause a doubt as to whether they are even human. I have 
seen horses turned loose to perish with thirst or die of starvation, 
when they were no longer of use in the mountains or on the 
creeks. They were generally killed by some one who pitied their 
sufferings. Mrs. Smith told of some that came there after the 
snow commenced to fall so hungry they ate the moss and mud 
with which the cabin was chinked. 

Late in the fall many horses were driven through the soft 
snow, until too weak or emaciated to make wages for their 
owners, whén they were unhitched and shot down by the trail. 

Stampeders to the Arctic would start with a horse team 
as well as dogs. Only a small quantity of food would be taken, 
and this fed in homeopathic doses as long as it lasted; then they 
were driven as far as they would go without feed and at last, 
when they could go no longer they were killed, and what little 
flesh was left on their bones was stripped off and loaded onto 
the dog sleds to feed the dogs on the balance of the trip. 

The time came soon when they could not use horses at 
all. When the trail was covered with soft snow the horses would 
get off the beaten track and flounder along until utterly 
exhausted. When this point was reached they had to be killed. 
The next summer the skeletons with the harness still on could be 
seen along the trail. 

The condition of horses brought to the North is hard at 
best, even when properly fed and cared for. Through the 
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summer season is all that they can be of much use on the trail. 
The travel on the hard beach sands stiffens their joints and 
makes their feet sore. On the tundra it is one continual strain. 
The horse being a one-toed animal, the hoof sinks into the soft 
muck to a great depth, and while he extricates one foot the other 
sinks. The continual miasma breeds a fever which is called 
tundra fever. Heated from travel, they are forced to swim the ice 
cold waters of the creeks and lagoons. 

I have seen horses after swimming across the lagoon, 
exhausted and cold, stand shivering in the wind, not even a 
blanket thrown over them, until the whole outfit was crossed, 
sometimes taking an hour or more. I have seen them coming 
along dragging their hinder parts with every symptom of 
meningitis. Later on in the season Nome was a slaughterhouse 
for horses and mules. The price of feed went out of sight after 
the flood, and teamsters could not afford to winter them over. It 
would be cheaper to buy horses when the boats came in the 
spring. 

There was a larger per cent of valuable horses taken 
outside in the last boats in 1901 than in 1900. The old 
Centennial had on sixty-five. One big gray horse was a great 
favorite. He would go through your pockets as cleverly as a 
pickpocket in his search for sweetmeats. These horses 
understood the nature of a sea voyage as well as the other 
passengers who had made the trip. We encountered very rough 
seas, and the ship rolled from side to side, necessitating the 
slinging up of the horses to prevent their getting down and 
injuring themselves and others in their struggles. As we were 
nearing Port Townsend the horses became alert. They sniffed 
land. When the boat hove to at 11 p. m., the big gray reached his 
head away around a post and sighted land. He gave a jump and 
neighed in a moment. Hallelujahs and amens went up from 
every horse on the boat. Their troubles were at an end, and they 
let themselves relax and went to sleep until Seattle was reached. 
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At the stage where the horse becomes useless as a 
medium of travel is where the dog as a draught animal comes in. 
Light, swift, strong, intelligent, his fine instinct and keen scent 
enables him to keep even a covered trail. 

His great powers of endurance, his ability to work a long 
time without food, makes him of all animals the best suited for 
journeyings in these northern latitudes. 

The mushers only feed their dogs once a day, usually at 
night. They devour a large quantity of food at the single 
feeding. They are not fastidious eaters, just so there is grease 
and bulk, anything goes. You can stop a team of dogs at any 
place and leave them while you go in for a drink or to get a meal 
and when you come back they are right where you left them. 
They will curl up right in a blizzard and let the snow pile over 
them and seem to suffer no inconvenience from the cold. They 
suffer most when the ice and crust cuts their feet, but mushers 
now nearly always have moccasins for their dogs when the trail 
is rough. A dog team is absolutely a necessity to men who 
winter in these inhospitable regions. 

The Eskimo dog is said to be a cross between the 
Siberian dog and a Malamute wolf. Whatever is extraction or 
pedigree, he has proved his general utility as a beast of burden in 
the Arctic North. 

An effort is now being made to improve the qualities of 
the dog as a draught animal. These breeders claim there is 
already marked improvement in the chest development and 
strength of the offspring of this selected breeding. 

The most intelligent outside dogs with a record for size, 
strength and speed, are bred with the best Malamute, possessing 
like qualities, and if there is anything in Huxley’s theory of 
evolution, selection and succession must improve the breed of 
animals so bred. 

Whether the dogs can be bred for a specific purpose, as 
the horse has been, remains for the future to decide, but 
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improved or not, the dog must continue to be in the future as he 
has been in the past, the main dependence for the work and 
journeyings of the people who winter in the “Voiceless Arctic 
Night.” 

The dog of the present often astonishes us with his 
draught power. At Nome a big dog by the name of Jack won a 
wager for his master by starting and pulling 1,500 pounds for a 
specified distance. 

And there are many others that could pull as much. 


Some Famous Klondike Dogs. 

In 1897 O’Brien, of Dawson City, refused $3,500 for his 
team of seven Malamute dogs. The refusal was not a matter of 
sentiment. The would-be purchaser considered the dogs actually 
worth the price offered, and O’Brien considered them worth to 
himself more than the price offered. 

This team was the first to make the trip from Dawson to 
Skagway and return, the same season. It also won first honors in 
all the stampedes of 1896 and 1897. 

This team had made the trip from St. Michaels to Dyea 
before gold was discovered on Anvil. About this time a team of 
six gray timber wolves was one of the sights seen on the Dawson 
streets, owned by one of the “bloods.” A ride behind this well 
broken team of trotters was considered an event by the men 
about town. It was finally concluded too much of a luxury for 
even a Klondyke millionaire to stand and was sold to some one 
who took them out on the creeks. They disappeared from 
Dawson’s perspective, as other notorieties have done, and left no 
trace behind. 


An Exciting Race. 
“The Frenchman,” as a name, might be applied 
indiscriminately to several representatives of that nation in 
Dawson, but there was only one “Frenchman” in the Klondyke 
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who pitted his team against Bob Ensley’s team, for a ten mile 
race down the Klondyke, from Hunker to Dawson. 

When the terms of the race had been announced 
excitement ran high and bets were freely made. Nothing else 
was talked of for days before the race came off. On the day of 
the race arrangements for starting were made amid the wildest 
enthusiasm and when the race began the crowd simply went 
wild. 

The Frenchman’s dogs were not evenly matched. He 
started with three, but one played out for him. He unhitched him 
from the team and continued the race with the remaining two. 
Greased lightning was nothing to the speed of those two dogs. 
They came in ahead of Ensley’s team by fifteen seconds. 

The Frenchman did not get in with all he started with, 
but he made the stake fifteen seconds ahead of Ensley. The 
record of both teams was hard to beat. 

The Frenchman’s team made the ten miles in forty- two 
minutes and fifty-three seconds; Ensley’s time was only fifteen 
seconds longer. This famous race is well remembered by all the 
old-time Dawsonites. 


The Dog Brought Him Back. 

Like all northern waters, the Yukon freezes over and 
then breaks up several times before it becomes solid for the 
winter. These several break-ups make the surface rough and 
uneven and when covered with snow, very deceptive and often 
dangerous. 

It was in the middle of December 1896 that a man by the 
name of Mackey started down the Yukon with a loaded sled and 
only one dog. He had on a good-sized load and was compelled 
to second the dog with all his strength. They were going along 
at a fair rate of speed, when suddenly the dog, Mackey and the 
sled took a header and pitched down a hummock and into a hole. 
In the fall Mackey’s leg was broken. He did not at first lose 
consciousness, but managed to throw off part of the load and get 
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onto the sled. He ordered the dog to take him back to the 
roadhouse. That was the last he remembered, and knew nothing 
more of what happened until he regained consciousness in front 
of the roadhouse. 

How the faithful animal had gotten the sled back over 
the hummock was a wonder to those who saw the place. After 
Mackey fainted when he had got onto the sled, the first he knew 
they were lifting him out of the sled to carry him into the 
roadhouse. The dog was looking on, and barking excitedly, as if 
to say: “I’ve brought him here; I’ve done all I could; now save 
him.” 

The owner of that dog owes his life to the sagacity and 
obedience of his four-footed companion. There was not money 
enough in the Klondyke to buy him after this proof of his 
fidelity. He is still owned by Mackey. 


Jack. 

Jack is rather a plebeian name even for a dog. For man 
or dog, the name signifies fellowship, camaraderie, and all the 
easy virtues of loyal friendship L.W. Palmer is the owner of this 
blooded dog with the scrub name of Jack. The summer of 1897 
he got him out of the “pound” in the city of Detroit. The dog 
cost him $1.75. He paid $1.25 for the dog, and the collar the 
dog wore the authorities considered worth fifty cents. 

Jack is a magnificent animal of mixed Dane and German 
mastiff blood, solidly built and with massive shoulders. He is a 
powerful looking brute. 

By the way, up north a dog is not spoken of nor 
considered a brute, but as belonging to a man. When speaking, 
they do not say the dog’s master, as they do in the East. You ask 
why? I answer, because the dog is man’s companion; his friend, 
the sharer of his hardships and his toils, his bed and his board, 
and is shown the same consideration the musher gives himself. 
Jack and Mr. Palmer were just such a pair of friends. 
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_ Jack would take six or seven hundred pounds and make 
all the time that Mr. Palmer could keep up with. From the first 
of May until the first of September they had made 2,000 miles. 
In two days they made a distance of 110 miles. 

Mr. Palmer had been offered $250 for this dog, but Jack 
is not for sale. 

These rough miners have tender hearts and full of 
sentiment at the bottom. These dog companions seem to take 
the place that should be filled with family ties and human 
friendship, and I cannot but think they are less often deceived 
and more faithfully served than when their trust is placed in the 
uncertain quality of a woman’s love, or a man’s friendship, that 
is too often another name for self-interest. 


Galty Boy. 

The winter of 1897 Joe Silk and five companions were 
camped at the mouth of Stewart river. One night along in the 
season they heard a band of wolves howling at close range. In 
the morning Silk took his gun and started out on a wolf hunt. He 
soon struck’ the trail, and in a short time came up with a large, 
black timber wolf. 

Gaunt, emaciated, weak from hunger, in the soft snow, 
the animal could offer no resistance. It was a female and her 
very helplessness appealed to the tender Irish heart of her 
pursuer. 

Taking off his mackinaw he wrapped it around the head 
of the wolf, threw her over his shoulder and came into camp 
carrying his captive. 

She ate ravenously all the food they could place before 
her. She became domesticated and very much attached to her 
captor. The wolf had grown in Silk’s affection until when they 
came to break camp and was ready to take the boat for Dawson, 
Silk refused to leave her behind. The other boys remonstrated, 
but Silk was firm, so she was taken along to Dawson. She was 
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bred to a fine outside dog. Galty Boy was one of this litter of 


_This animal became one of the most famous dogs in 
Alaska. He was known to every miner from Chilcoot Pass to 
Nome. 

This dog, when he knew he was right, always went 
ahead, but scenting dander, nothing could force him from his 
position. 

He was a powerful dog, and was always used on the 
wheel. When the trail was lost, all they had to do was to unhitch 
Galty from the wheel and give him the lead and he would soon 
find the trail. This was always done, when any danger from the 
trail was feared. Galty was an unfailing guide, and they had 
learned by experience to heed his warnings. 

Once they were spinning along at a great rate of speed 
between Port Clarence and Sinrock. Galty Boy stopped dead 
still and commenced to howl. The ice seemed all right, but Silk 
knew there must be danger. He quickly took Galty from the 
wheel and gave him his head. The dog turned square around and 
made for the shore with all his speed. As he was nearing the 
shore, a man who had been anxiously watching them, called, 
“Make haste! Make haste!” Silk called back: Is it unsafe? Is 
there danger? 

“T can only tell you four hours ago I was shooting ducks 
there in open water.” A thin ice had formed in that short a time 
and the falling snow hid the dangerous thinness from view, but 
the dog’s true instincts recognized danger, and by heeding in 
time, a catastrophe was averted. 

Another time, Silk, in coming from Big Hurrah to Port 
Safety, got badly lost and rattled. They had come far enough 
that they must be nearing Safety, but he could see no lights. A 
little further on Galty refused to budge. This time Silk 
remonstrated: he was dead sure he was right. But not one inch 
further could the dog be forced to go in that direction. 

He finally unhitched him from the wheel in no very 
good humor, saying: “Now you perverse pup, what direction 
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will you travel? You’ve refused my lead.” Silk was surprised to 
see him turn almost square “round. Away he went in a beeline, 
over hummocks and through hollows and in a short time a light 
appeared. It was found to be in Arthur Lenihan’s cabin at 
Solomon City. They had been headed straight out to sea, and 
but for the wonderful sagacity of the dog, would more than 
likely have perished from hunger and exposure. Once lost, man 
like other animals, gets to “milling,” and he only moves on to 
come back to the place of starting. 

Silk owed his life, not once, but many times, to the 
superior intelligence and true instinct of this dog, and he was 
prized accordingly. It is with real regret I chronicle the death of 
this noble old fellow. He is justly entitled to eulogy and praise. 
His end was ignominious. 

He had mushed so long and stampeded so often that he 
was always ready for a little trip. One day he went with Mark J. 
Burns, Silk’s friend, to Nome. Now Galty, when he was away 
from home, like the good fellow he was, when he was with the 
boys, was always ready for a little fun. So the canines started 
over to the barracks to have a “howling” time. 

Lieutenant Jameson’s wife had a little vest pocket 
whiffet who took on airs when he was out, because he was 
connected with the military. The common dogs, out for a good 
time, resented this, and gave him a beating. He did not take his 
punishment like a man, but went ki-yi-ing to his mistress. She 
used her influence with the lieutenant, who took his Winchester 
and killed every dog on the ground, and among them was poor 
old Galty Boy. 

Silk was furious. He shook his fists under the 
lieutenant’s nose, dared him to fight, and declared that h e would 
thrash the mud with him. The lieutenant took it coolly; told Silk 
he was very sorry, etc. Silk is a poor man, but $500 could not 
have tempted him to part with his dog. 
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Fannie. 

Mr. Green; who kept a roadhouse at Solomon City, 
owned a little bitch named Fannie, who might be considered a 
smart dog if her pedigree did not reach beyond Nome. 

Mr. Green had been out on the creeks locating. He was 
coming down the Solomon on the home trip when a blizzard 
struck him about eight miles from home. The dogs lost the trail. 
The cold was intense. Mr. Green shifted his load so he could lie 
down in the sled. Wrapping his robes around him and placing 
his dogs as close to him as possible, he laid down to wait for the 
storm to clear, but the cold was too intense, and he found that he 
would freeze to death unless he could reach a more sheltered 
place. He had very little hopes of getting through alive. He 
would give the dogs a chance to save themselves, even if he 
himself perished. He threw off the harness. As soon as Fannnie 
was free she made a circle, keeping her nose to the ground. She 
stopped a moment, gave a low whine, and then struck out on a 
beeline, her nose in the air. She knew where she was going. Mr. 
Green called her back, but again she started in the same 
direction. His hopes revived. Here was a chance. 

Hastily throwing the harness on the other dogs, Mr. 
Green followed the trail made by Fannie. It was a long time 
after dark when he reached home. Fannie had been there some 
time, and had created great excitement by her appearance alone 
at so late an hour. Mrs. Green was sure something had happened 
to Mr. Green, and had got them to organize a party to go to his 
rescue. It had to be done quickly, before the trail made by 
Fannie, was covered. However, before they got started, Mr. 
Green with the rest of the dogs, put in an appearance, to the 
great relief of Mrs. Green and the party about to start to his 
rescue. 

The winter of 1901 Fannie was loaned to a friend for a 
fox trip into the Arctic. He was gone six weeks, and Fannie had 
been a model dog all the time until Irruk was reached on the 
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home trail. Irruk was twelve miles from Fannie’s home at 
Solomon. 

She waited for her supper, and although she had made 
forty miles that day, she lit out for home. Some time after 
supper Mrs. Green heard a scratching at the door. “Oh, it’s poor 
old Major; let him in.” The door was opened and in walked 
Fannie. She looked downcast and was evidently ashamed of her 
conduct in running away from Irruk. In extenuation of her 
dereliction she put in the plea of maternal affection. 

She was the mother of six handsome puppies. She could 
not endure the suspense when so near, of waiting over night 
before she could see her babies. She stood a moment with a 
beseeching look on her face and then went straight to the basket 
where she had left them. 

She looked them all over carefully, and finding them all 
safe and sound, her joy knew no bounds. She fondled them to 
her heart’s content. Her every look showed the mother’s 
pleasure and pride in those pups, but the youthful canines did 
not seem to appreciate her self-sacrificing love, but with the 
gaiety of young life romped and frisked about in unthinking 
glee. 

I have seen the love and devotion of many a human 
mother no better understood nor appreciated by her unthinking 
children than was this poor mother Malamute by her small 
progeny. 

This physical, apparently selfish exuberance of life, 
belongs to the young. It should be their birthright and privilege 
not to have to think. They should only grow. It is really no lace 
of instinctive filial love that causes children to be thoughtless in 
most cases where their parents are concerned. It is only 
individuality---the insistence of the supreme self before 
conditions have made us hypocrites. 
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The Malamute as Simply Dog. 

The Malamute dog is conceded to be the most profanity 
provoking animal in existence, yet with all his cussedness and 
general propensity for stealing, his filthy meanness and 
outrageous howling, he is a hard worker and faithful to his 
owner or driver, and the white brute who will kick and break a 
rib or knock out an eye of some of these dogs, deserves a life 
sentence. The natives, although they sometimes let their dogs go 
hungry and generally let them shift for themselves, rarely beat or 
abuse them. 

The Malamute on principle will steal anything in sight. 
- Tin cans, with butter, meat or milk is an especial delicacy. They 
know the difference between cans filled with these edibles and 
cans filled with vegetables, and never make a mistake. The tin 
offers no obstacle to their enjoyment of canned goods; it seems 
to be a pleasure to bite through so hard an object. 

Surrounded by tents, with at least seventy-five loose 
dogs, I could see some funny sights. I saw one morning a man 
rush out of a tent in full chase after a Malamute. The dog had a 
side of bacon in his mouth and was making quick time along the 
beach. The man was doing his best, but the dog came out the 
winner. The man was slicing bacon and after each slice he 
would lean the side up against his leg while he trimmed it and 
laid it in the pan. The dog watched his chance, and when ready, 
as the side reached the ground, he grabbed it and ran, the man 
after him. 

Another time I saw a dog run out of a tent with a ham 
that would weigh fifteen to twenty pounds. He ran probably half 
a mile before his pursuer got close enough to make him drop the 
ham. It was an exciting race. 

I have seen these dogs take hot cakes and meat out of the 
pans as they were cooking on the stove, a good fire going at the 
time. They say they will climb a pole ten or even twelve feet 
high to reach a cache. I have never seen them do this, but I have 
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heard it from the mushers themselves, and from what I have seen 
them do, could believe almost anything. 

A great many of these loose dogs are left by prospectors 
who are out on the creeks. The che-chokers kill them when they 
are troublesome. This is a pity. The loss of a dog in Alaska is 
more to a man than a valuable horse would be to a person on the 
outside. 

I was trimming ham and throwing the waste into the fire, 
when a Dawson miner who had been observing me said: “That is 
wicked. The hungry dogs would be grateful and so would their 
owners if you gave the waste to them.” 


Coarse Gold from Dawson. 

Under the head of “Coarse Gold From Dawson,” we 
give a few character sketches of the people who are not so well 
known to the public as “Swiftwater” Bill McDonald and others 
in that famous camp, yet they cut a large swathe in haying time 
in the northern metropolis of the midnight sun. 

Some are born to luck, and some have luck thrust upon 
them,” said Mr. Silver, in speaking of the early days in Dawson. 
Lippy, of Seattle, did not originally locate No. 16 Eldorado. He 
traded stakes with Clarence Berry giving to boot a grubstake and 
a small amount of money. No. 17 Eldorado was pay dirt from 
rim to rim. No. 16 had one corner that did not pay. Lippy anda 
good wife who helped him save his money. He was made good 
investments and is now one of the substantial Klondyke 
millionaires. 


Dick Hall. 

Dick Hall owned one half of No. 17 Eldorado, and took 
out lots of money, but he’s gone the spread eagle style to a swift 
time. Especially fast in regard to wives. He had reached the 
fifth note on the matrimonial scale when the law was invoked to 
prevent his filling the whole gamut. Wife Phobia was the piece 
of mental music he was trying to play. The tune was never 
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finished. He made a discord and was stopped, or there’s no 
doubt the composition would at least have continued the eight 
‘notes. 


Sam Stanley. 

Sam Stanley was another Eldorado millionaire. He 
owned No. 22. Wine, women and song, at least wine and 
women, played a big hand in his fortunes. From a first clean-up 
he gave the girl Irene, $40,000. Looking at him earnestly, she 
asked, “Is this all you intend to give me?” “Why, for God’s 
sake, girl, how much do you want?” “I want honorable 
_Iarriage, and if I can’t have that you can keep your money,” and 
without another word she handed him back the money. 

This girl’s instincts were womanly and her nature loyal. 
In many respects she was Stanley’s superior. She had spent the 
winter with him out on the claim, and had learned to care for 
him as only a true woman can care for a man. 

He subsequently married her, but the marriage did not 
turn out happily, and he is spending money freely now to get rid 
of her. 

This same Irene, before she fell in with Stanley, during 
1896, 1897 and 1898, made $250,000. May Beg, for the same 
seasons, cleaned up $300,000, and Kittie Mulronney $500,000. 
She afterwards married a French count who got her money all 
away from her and left her, and she came back to Dawson broke. 


Lucille Elliot. 

Lucille Elliott was another woman who made a fortune 
in Klondyke. Through the influence of high officials, seconded 
by Major Walsh, she was located on property for which Alex 
McDonald offered her $250,000. It was probably worth half a 
million. Her salary in the dance hall was $20 a day. She also 
got a liberal commission on all the drinks she sold. Wine was 
$40 a bottle. The commission on sales of a single evening 
would sometimes amount to as much as $2,000. Among the 
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“bloods” was Frank Symonds. When he opened up his great | 
combination theater and dance hall, he sent out fifty invitations, 
and in each envelope was a $100 bill. These were sent to the 
“blooded” men of the town. Among receiving invitations was 
Major Walsh, Nigger Jim and Monroe. 


Dick Lowe. 


Dick Lowe was another man hard hit with one of 
fortune’s indiscriminate strokes. Until 1897 he was a Juneau 
gambler, just an ordinary, every day faro dealer. He came to 
Dawson to ply his usual calling. 

One day a man came in and offered to sell, or rather to 
give him a tip, for $100. It was for a strip of ground between 
No. 2 and No. 3, on Eldorado. Lowe took him up and paid over 
the money. 

The man put up the $100 and during the evening lost it. 
The next morning Lowe staked the ground. It proved one of the 
richest of those fabulously rich spots in the Klondyke basin. 

Lowe has often offered to bet $1,000 against $1,000 that 
he could take a single pan out of the pay streak that would go 
$1,000, at any time he wanted to. The offer has never been 
accepted. 


Henry and Clarence Berry. 

Clarence Berry went into the Klondyke a very poor man. 
He packed on his back for fifteen and twenty cents a pound over 
the very ground he afterwards staked, and from which he took 
out a comfortable fortune. 

At Skagway Henry Berry and Joe Silk divided eighty 
cents between them. Silk return to the states. Henry went on 
into the Klondyke where he struck it rich. He was partner in a 
saloon, when Silk, coming in afterward from the outside, struck 
a small town a few miles out from Dawson, had stopped to get 
refreshments, and was sitting waiting in the office, his figure in 
the shadow. Telephonic communication had just been 
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completed between this house and Dawson. He saw Henry 
Bey come in. Walking up to the ‘phone, he asked: 

“Ts this thing all right?’ 

“Just completed.” 

“Has any one sent a message over it yet?” 

“Nary a message.” 

“Then I'll send the first message.” 

“All right.” 

“Hello! Nugget Saloon!” 

“Hello. What’s up?” 

“Treat the house at my expense, and I'll settle the bill as 
soon’s the job is through.” 

ACompect:- 

“All hands have drinked.” 

“How much?” 

“One hundred and seventy-four dollars.” 

“Take your money.” 

“Six ladies have called to get those nuggets you 
promised them.” 

“All right. Tell them to pick out the big ones., I want 
the fine gold and dust.” 


Just then Berry turned and saw Silk, and his face was a 
study for a photographer. Whether his confusion was the result 
of knowing Silk was a witness to his prodigality, or because he 
did not want to renew his acquaintance with his former 
companion, was a guess with Silk. His greeting at this time was 
far from cordial from the Klondyke millionaire. 

The goddess of fortune like the god of love, must 
certainly be blind, for her favors are not given to the wise or the 
good, but come as surprises to the fortunate few who are in 
reach of the riches that fly from her wheel, as it spins on its axis 
in the realms of fate. Not often are those on whom fortune’s 
favors fall, either businessmen or economists. The money easily 
gotten is only prized by the holders for the good time they can 
have in spending it as quickly as possible. 
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As it comes accidentally, or through the favors of for- 
tune, it usually goes as easily as it comes. It may be there is 
design in fortune’s dealings. Nature hates a niggard and is 
always profuse in the gifts she bestows. She always has, stored 
up, a supply to meet all demands, and something over. As those 
generous, thoughtless people are so often the chosen recipients 
of her favor, we must conclude there is design ion their 
bestowal. 

For after squandering a first fortune the favored one has 
had cast into his lap, another, and sometimes three or four 
fortunes which he has spent with the same reckless prodigality 
as the first. 

I often think with Emerson, that the proprieties are a 
poor, hypocritical lot; that the happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, 
spontaneously happy ones, are nature’s special favorites, and I 
verily believe, if we would trust more and work less we would 
be better off in the end. 


“Come and take my golden treasures, 
From the shining, yielding sands; 
They shall be the untithed wages, 
Of your free, unfettered hands.” 


Odds and Ends of Conversation. 

A lady passenger on the Chas. D. Lane, in 1900, was 
standing waiting for some luggage, when she heard an 
altercation between the sailors and a man, whom she recognized 
as the father of Minnie Williams, the girl Theodore Durnat was 
supposed to have murdered. (Mrs. H. said there had been no 
evidence to prove him guilty,) and for which he suffered the 
death penalty. Mr. Williams was very religious. He talked 
religion and peddled tracts all the way up from Frisco. The 
trouble between him and the sailors was caused by his trying to 
get them to land some boxes he had stored among the general 
freight in the hold of the vessel without their giving away the 
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fact that they were filled with gasoline cans containing the fuel 
for his little launch he was bringing up to Nome. The sailors had 
refused to land the boxes until the officers had been informed of 
the nature of the goods the boxes held. He at first denied it, but 
before he could get his freight he was forced to own up the truth. 
What a thin veneer this man’s religion must have been. For a 
few paltry dollars saved in freight, he was willing to endanger 
the lives of 600 passengers. 


“The devil, one day, so the sages say, 
Taking his Christmas vacation, 
On outstretched pinions sailed this way, 
In search of souls for damnation.” 


Not a Howling Success. 

Said Mrs. Cronen: “My life has not been a howling 
success in a business way. My experience in Alaska has been a 
piece with all the rest. We came to Haine’s Mission in 1898, 
bought three lots, built a hotel, furnished it throughout with 
mattresses, spring beds, chairs, tables, etc. 

“Ten days after all this was done the bottom fell out. 
The boom was busted. Besides all our work and present 
earnings we had blowed in $1,800, and there at Haines’ Mission 
our furniture and bedding is till stacked. The last $70 we had in 
the world we paid to have these loots cleared, thinking maybe 
the town would come to life again and we could sell them. We 
were not busted entirely. Mr. C. borrowed $150 to pay his way 
to Skagway. There he got the railroad appointment as operator 
at the White Pass office, with a salary of $125 a month. I got the 
appointment as night operator at $75. We started a roadhouse. 
Fortune was now smiling her blandest. Everything we touched 
seemed to turn to money. I never shook so much loose change 
in my life. I would start in the morning taking in money, and 
again night come my pocket would be so heavy I could hardly 
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carry it, but I was happy. It was a joy for once to feel financial 
success was perching on our banner. 

“After awhile things began to slacken up. We were 
becoming dissatisfied. Nome was booming. We decided to go 
out and come back to Nome in the spring. We wanted to make a 
big pile all at once. We killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
We went to Seattle, bought a house, furnished it nicely, bought a 
cow and decided to give up the trip to Nome, but in the spring 
the fever set in so strong we could not resist the pressure. 
Outbound with the first boats from Seattle to Nome, nothing but 
disappointment met us there. We came to Port Safety. I had 
bought some groceries, and taking out my purse to pay for them, 
I either dropped it on my way to Mrs. Johnson’s, where I had 
gone in company with her when the deal was finished. 

“At any rate, the $635 and my purse was gone. I was 
almost wild. We only had $28 left. I searched every square inch 
of the ground between my tent and Mrs. Johnson’s, but I had to 
give it up. Somebody had found the money: as to who, I could 
give no guess. Mr. C. was prospecting. I felt compelled to do 
something. I went to Nome and sold two of my nice dresses and 
two waists and pawned my jewelry. 

“I borrowed $100 and started a restaurant. I made 
enough in the season to pay back my borrowed money, redeem 
my jewelry, and had cash enough o keep us until spring. 

“Mr. C. now hit a streak of luck. He was appointed 
operator for the sub-marine cable. He got $150 a month salary 
and $35 rent for our cabin as an office. The job was to last eight 
months. The company has agreed to keep the line open until the 
government takes it off their hands. 

“The whole thing is a company graft. There is not a 
thing to do, Not a blessed thing but eat and sleep. This little job 
will put us on our feet again and as soon as navigation opens in 
the spring, I am going outside this time for good. 


Through the frigid, age-long winter, 
Here in loneliness I dwelt, 
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In my breezy, glacial cavern. 
Waiting for the ice to melt. 


Till at last I caught a vision, 

Through the sun transfigured rim, 
Of my vales once more a-slumber, 
“Neath the haze of summer time.” 


Steps at the Bottom. 

They were talking of the men in the combine, known as 
the North American Transportation and Trading company. A 
Frenchman by the name of Bourbon said he had known Captain 
Healey in a little town on the line between Canada and the 
United States, called Standoff. At that time he was not 
connected with the Cudahy Packing company, but was a 
whiskey dealer and traded with the Indians. He had a stockade 
and blockhouse. He traded for furs of all kinds, but made a 
specialty of buffalo hides. This was in the days when buffalo 
were plenty and immense herds roamed through our Northwest 
territories. 

Healey would knock the head out of a barrel of whiskey 
and the Indians would crowd around. He gave a tin-cupful of 
whiskey for a buffalo hide. In those days he lived with an Indian 
wife. Her knowledge of the different tribes and their customs 
was a great help to him in his trade with the Indians. He had 
three children by his Indian wife. 

As time passed, he grew rich by his traffic with the 
Indians. As his fortune increased his social aspirations reached 
higher. The squaw wife had been one of the bottom steps by 
which he had climbed to riches. He now wanted a white wife to 
start him socially. He deliberately abandoned his wife, sending 
her back to her tribe, and left his children to grow up among the 
Indians. Healey is a millionaire now, but his squaw wife was 
one of the first steps towards fortune. Continuing, Mr. Bourdon 
said that he knew another man on the frontier who took another 
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way of arriving at the same conclusion, D. W. Davis, of Cut 
Bank. He, too, had a whiskey business and traded with the 
Indians, had a squaw wife, was the father of three children, two 
boys and one girl, D. W., I, and Julia. When he grew rich, he 
too, pined for a wife of his own color. He took his two sons to 
Ottawa, appointed them a guardian, and placed money to 
educate them and start them in life. Next he went to his business 
manager, a married man, and told him if he would adopt Julia, 
he would give him $10,000. Mr. Farrell agreed to do this if he 
would execute legal papers, making her an equal heir in case of 
a second marriage where children were born. Mr. Davis had the 
legal papers made so as to include the two boys, then giving his 
squaw wife a sum of money he turned her adrift. Do you 
suppose a thought of the moral wrong he had done this loyal 
helpmeet ever crossed his mind as he stood at the altar with a 
white woman? Has a squaw or native woman any ethical rights? 
They may have in heaven. They have none here. 


Can’t be a Gentleman Without Money. 

For some days I had observed a fine looking man with 
blonde hair and mustache who was camped near my tent. He 
proved talkative and genial. Like all Klondikers, the “good old 
days in Dawson” came up in conversation. He told me that he 
had made a stake of $20,000 in 1897, but it had only lasted him 
two years. He had lived a “gentleman” for that length of time, 
and it was long enough to let him know that without money a 
man could never have the assurance and the feeling of being 
somebody, that wealth can give, “and I shall never rest until I 
make a stake, for without money, and plenty of it, I don’t want to 
live.” 

He was a fine musician, and got $20 a night for playing 
the violin, but he could only play long enough to make a grub 
stake, then he would rush away into the hills in search of a mine. 

It almost seems as if Mr. Shultze’s views were correct, 
that no man without money can be a gentleman, at least in the 
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English sense of the word. For education and good breeding no 
longer have the power to introduce a man to so-called good 
society in democratic America. He must be tagged with the 
dollar mark before he can be admitted as an equal or a member 
of the New Five Hundred League, whose members are all either 
notorieties or millionaires. The old fashioned qualities of 
intellectual superiority, purity of life, probity of character, 
gentleness and good breeding, are not considered necessary 
where a million or millions are possessed by the social aspirant. 


Snowslide at Sheep Camp. 

In an early day Otto Rapp had gone into the Klondyke. 

He was one of the campers at Sheep Camp when the terrible 

snow slide buried so many under the accumulated weight of 
- snow. One of the fortunate few who escaped with their lives, he 
had helped in the search for the missing ones. 

He spoke of the woman who had turned back rather than 
face the terrors of snow slides on ahead, only to be caught and 
crushed by the one that came behind; of poor young Reiley who 
was found bending over an unfinished letter he was writing to 
his mother, a poor woman in Seattle, whose main support he had 
been. The whole scene was one of pathos and horror. 

Alas for humanity! The surviving doctors and lawyers 
formed themselves into a community to care for the dead. They 
had a tent for a morgue. They allowed nobody to come inside 
but themselves. As fast as the bodies were dug out of the snow 
they were carried to this tent. They were taken inside by the 
committee, who straightened the limbs, composed the features 
and went through their pockets at the same time. (At least the 
charge was so made.) No man not having with him $300 could 
go into the Klonkyke at that time. The revenue and license had 
to be paid first. Instead of $300, many took in sums away up in 
the thousands. Considering the great number lost, this was a big 
graft for the committee. 
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How Came They Where Found. 

Arthur and Billy Lenihan at Dawson, on No.20, 
Bonanza, found the bottom of a glass bottle at a depth of thirty 
feet. 

On Jack Wade creek in Forty Mile, they found an old 
gold pan and shovel at a depth of twelve feet. 

Sluice boxes, picks and shovels were found on Boulder 
Creek in the Kougarok. They were covered over and bore 
evidence of having been left there a long time ago. 

Mr. Palmer, on one of the creeks near Dawson, at a 
depth of thirty -four feet, found a barrel hoop. They broke it into 
three pieces in getting it out. It was petrified, but on placing the 
pieces together it showed conclusively it was a hoop. 


A Small Beginning. 

On the shores of the Arctic are found spruce forests of 
diminutive trees five or six inches high. On going through them 
they give off an odor when trod upon as strong as would come 
from trees of a larger growth. A beginning for a second “muir,” 
or glacial forest. 

The tundra at Nome has been tested for its fuel qualities, 
and is proved to be a very good peat. A machine is to be put in 
to press it into billets for use in 1902. 


The Reincarnation of Jacob Reisner—A 


Marvelous Northern Yarn. 

In the year 1897 a young man 19 years old went into the 
Klondyke. In 1899 he went down the Yukon river to Cape 
Nome. Up to this time he had been a paragon of virtue. He 
neither drank “hootch,” used tobacco nor at-tended dance halls, 
and what’s more of a wonder in that country, he was never 
known to tell lies. He was well known to all the old sourdoughs 
who frequented these parts. 

It was along in 1878 that a man 42 years old had come 
up along the Alaskan coast. He traveled in a big Siwash canoe. 
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His name was George Keeps. He went up the Yukon to Forty 
Mile and stayed there six years; went on into Dawson and staid 
there until 1897. This man also came to Nome in 1899. He 
drank whiskey, swore, attended dance halls and was known to 
everybody as the worst old liar on the coast. He used to say he 
had told the truth the last time in ten years before, and nearly 
choked to death, so he had never ventured again, and now comes 
the singular part of this strange story. 

George and Jacob went out staking one January day. In 
coming back they got lost in a storm and were frozen. Some 
miners happening to come along with their dogs, discovered 
them as they lay there in the snow, so they took them to a 
roadhouse not very far away. 

Strange things happen in the country where the breath 
congeals so quickly, so everything possible was done to fetch 
them’ round again. They succeeded with Jacob, but George was 
to old in body and could not be brought to again. 

Surprising things never cease to happen in Alaska. 
When Jacob recovered a great change had come over the man. 
He was no longer quiet and peaceable like, but swore in five 
native languages, drank whiskey, went to dance houses and did 
everything that old George had been in the habit of doing. His 
voice changed from a beautiful soft tenor to a gruff bass. There 
was only one way to account for this change. Through old 
George’s body was not so strong as Jacob’s, his soul was so 
much tougher that he had come into Jacob’s body, drove his 
spirit out and took possession himself, where reincarnated, he 
continued to drink whiskey and cuss the country. 


Driftwood. 

Driftwood was piled along the beach at Nome in 1900, 
clear back to the tundra, and in under the tundra were water- 
soaked logs in abundance. Drift had accumulated faster than the 
Eskimos could use it. Their igloos did not have to be replaced 
very often, and in the winter the whale or seal oil lamp was 
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much easier supplied than wood fires and much cleaner in its 
use. 

The rush of Dawsonites in 1899 and the general rush 
that followed in 1900 soon cleaned the beach of every available 
stick for miles up and down the coast. Every bit of wreckage 
was gobbled up as soon as it came ashore. At Nome wood was 
$40 a cord, and none to plenty at that. The winter following 
1900 a great many prospectors went to the woodpiles further out 
from Nome to build their winter quarters. It still was a hard 
proposition for those who had no dog team. 

In Port Safety quite a number mushed their wood over 
from the old beach, a distance of four miles. This grows rather 
monotonous when the weather is 30 or 40 below, and the ice 
rough and hummocky. But what can a man expect who will 
winter in the shadow of the North Pole? 

Out in the lagoon is a little sand-spit that came to be 
known as Silk’s grave yard. When the epidemic was taking off 
the natives by the dozens, Silk, as one of the council, had the 
corpses all gathered up and taken to this sand-spit and buried. 
Aleck’s baby, and poor Bon, a white boy who died in the winter 
following the epidemic, with pneumonia, were buried there with 
a white man’s funeral. Silk saw that the graves were all marked 
and took a personal interest in making the place a fit habitation 
for the dead, and as he was the only one who showed any 
interest or any feeling on the subject, it came to be known as 
Silk’s grave yard. 

The prospecting season was about over and men were 
coming in from the creeks in their shaky little boats. About this 
time four bodies were washed ashore over on the old beach. 
They were Billy Hiltsie, Joe Wilkins, Dick Waldron and 
Cuthbert. It was Silk, Burns and the Buller boys who brought 
them from the old beach, wrapped them in canvas, put them in 
rough coffins and buried them in Silk’s Graveyard beside Bon 
and the native dead. A short time afterwards I saw letters 
written by the old father and mother of Joe Wilkins, in distant 
Brooklyn. They must have had a premonition of their son’s 
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The Home of Mrs. Douglass. 
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death. Their whole plaint was: If only he was alive and well. 
They urged him to give up his dream of riches and come home, 
for their hearts were hungry for a sight of their boy. That boy 
was already sleeping in Silk’s grave yard. 


Mrs. Douglass, My Friend. 

A half mile from the town of Port Safety, on the beach 
fronting the sea, is a little log cabin roofed with a tent. It is the 
home of a bright and cheerful a woman as you could meet in a 
lonesome world. 

Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, of well to do parents, she 
was well educated, learning French and German with the 
accomplishments. Early in life she married the man of her 
choice. Mr. Douglass was a deep-water engineer in the royal 
navy. He took his young wife to London to live and there two 
children were born. 

Then a too often told story was repeated—a storm in 
mid-ocean, an accident and then oblivion. The heart- broken 
mother with her two children returned to her childhood’s home, 
where she saw her daughter grow to beautiful young 
womanhood, and then sicken and die. The son grown to 
manhood, followed his father’s calling. 

The anchor chain that held her to Scotland was broken. 
Derelict, she drifted into Boston where for several years she 
stayed as caretaker of the home of some wealthy people who 
were traveling in Europe. On their return, the current of life 
started her on another voyage. She touched at Houston, Texas, 
El Paso, Sacramento, San Francisco Seattle, and was finally 
stranded at St. Michaels, where she stayed for a year. But when 
the ice went out of the Yukon in 1899, the pack took her to Port 
Safety, where she has been beached for two years. The first 
winter she was the only white woman on the spit. She took the 
scurvy, but the miners took care of her and nursed her back to 
health. 
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One day we were talking of the strange routes a human 
derelict could take. “Yet,” said she, “I have never been lost; you 
could always trace the route by my church letter and bank book. 
As a Scotchwoman should be, she was shrewd and keen witted. 
She never told her age. When asked, she told them she was as 
young as the youngest in Port Safety. This was laughed at as an 
affectation of youth. 

The mist of silver hair that shadowed her temples was 
no index to the spirit’s age, which as a part of the perennial 
fountain of life, is always young as the scent of violets and the 
air we breathe. Even the form cannot become old; it simply dies 
at the top, to spring up again from the root, and verily, I believe 
that Mrs. Douglass was not only as young but was the youngest 
person in the town. She always greeted every one with a smile 
or a laugh, and you never heard her complain. There was 
nothing so bad but that it might be worse. 

She kept her social habits, and every week made her 
round of calls. Neatly gowned, with her hair done the latest, she 
was a welcome caller, with her sunshiny, genial manners and 
winsome Scotch brogue and clever wit. 

She had a box just outside her cabin on which in the 
darkening gloom of the Arctic days she danced the horn- pipe 
jugs and reels of bonnie Scotland, to prevent a recurrence of the 
disease from which she suffered her first winter on the spit. 

She was a good walker. She mushed to Nome, twenty 
two miles, and several times she walked to and from Smith’s 
roadhouse, twelve miles away. For all her seeming gayety, she 
could be grave on occasion . She conducted the service at Bon’s 
funeral. Earnestly she prayed for the dead boy’s absent friends 
and eloquently she dwelt on brotherhood and the duty we owed 
each other, stranded as we were, when the very elements 
combined to make our lives uncertain. Our duty to the dead 
would end with this day; our duty to the living, never. 

As she was the first woman we had seen in Port Safety, 
she was the last. As we were boarding the Blanche Stafford to 
go to Nome to take a boat outside, she came to the waters edge 
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to bid us good bye. As we stepped aboard we gave one last 
look at our roadhouse. It was precious to our sight, for 
there we had dumped our spare cash and all we had earned 
besides during our stay in Alaska. In a few days we were 
again on the Old Centennial, homeward bound. Sam C. 
Dunham’s 1900 poem fitly describes the voyage. 


Homeward Bound. 


I am out upon the ocean 

Sailing southward to the Sound, 
With six hundred “busted brothers, 

Kicking hard, but homeward bound 
There are sixty in the staterooms, 

And some eighty souls or so, 
Sleeping on the floors and tables, 

While the rest seek sleep below. 


Of the sixty in; the cabin 

Only thirty had the stuff, 
While the others came on passes, 

Or some other sort of bluff. 
How the hundreds in the steerage 

Got the gold to get them home, 
Always will remain the greatest 

Of the mysteries of Nome. 


There’s a siren from Seattle, 

Who is traveling in style; 
Basking in the brilliant sunshine 

Of the purser’s dazzling smile. 
She has jumped a first-class stateroom 
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That is simply out of sight, 
And has oranges and apples 
With her champagne every night. 


There’s a widow with two children, 

Who is trying to get home; 
Having given up the struggle, 

When her husband died at Nome. 
Both her kids exhibit cravings 

For all kinds of fruit and nuts; 
But they can’t get ‘nough of either 

To distend their little guts. 


There’s a smooth, absconding lawyer, 
Wearing diamonds like a sport. 
Who spends all his lucid moments 
Praising Nomes’ imported court. 
He has beefsteaks in his stateroom 
Purloined by the pantry-man, 
While his clients in the steerage, 
Eat cold corn-beef from a can. 


There’s a Topkuk sub-receiver, 
Who is smuggling like a thief, 
All the gold the gang could gobble 
For their late transported chief. 
He indulges in fresh oysters, 
Fine cigars, and foreign wines, 
While the man who first staked Topkuk, 
Tells us how they robbed his mines. 


There are counts galore, from Paris, 
And a few of them from Spain, 
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Who invaded Nome to traffic, 

But they’ ll not do so again. 
For they found their debts so heavy, 

That they had to leave them there, 
While their unpaid Dago valets, 

Had to come out on the bear. 


Late last night they gave a banquet, 
And imposed some heavy fines, 
To defray the steward’s charges 
For his bummest brands of wines. 
All the guests stood the assessment, 
Without making any kick. 
But as soon as they get sober, 
They ll appreciate the trick. 


I shall not recount the horrors, 

And the terrors of the trip, 
For the same may be imagined 

By all those who know the ship. 
But I'll simply say in closing, 

That the most distressing fact 
That has come to my attention, 

Is the way the ladies act. 


Nov. 1 1900. Lat. 55, 54 N.; Long. 139, 18 W. 
Ss, 


(THE END.) 
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The Family Story After Nome. 


Many readers of Matilda’s book expressed an interest in 
both her life and the life of her family after Nome. We have 
added the following postlogue to her book to bring the story of 
her life and that of her sons and their families up to the 2003 
period. 


Prior to her experiences in Nome Matilda had also been 
an adventuresome woman. Her husband, Richard Henry Lee 
Buller, a veteran of the Civil War, was in a veteran’s hospital in 
Seattle. Matilda had three young sons, Carl, Wade and Richard, 
who had to make a life for themselves in 1888 in Washington 
Territory. It was in 1888 that Matilda took her sons by Indian 
canoe up the Skagit River to a remote riverside place to begin 
her first roadhouse. The place that she chose was also the 
riverside home to miners who had great hopes for new riches 
from the recently prospected Skagit Ruby creek gold mines—so 
named for the ruby colored stones (probably garnets) found with 
the gold nuggets that set off the gold rush of 1858 to the North 
Cascades. 


This riverside place was where, at her first roadhouse, 
she taught both Indian and white children school. This was 
where she was the first postmistress. This was where, as the 
story goes, one of the miners came to the Roadhouse and said, 
“Matilda, Matilda, I just found a whole mountain of marble!” 
To which she replied, “Well then, we should call the place 
Marble Mountain”--later shortened to Marblemount. This is 
also where she and the miners stitched together the first 
American flag to fly over Marblemount when Washington 
celebrated its first year of statehood in 1890 (that flag is on 
display in the Eatery Restaurant/Museum). 
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In her book Matilda tells us that by 1898 she had caught 
Klondyke fever (Nome fever), She caught the “germ” in 
Portland Oregon, where she was spending the winter, and came 
to Seattle to outfit her self for the trip to Nome. She left the 
Skagit temporarily with two of her three sons to experience the 
Alaska gold rush. When Matilda left Nome, she and her sons 
returned to their earlier home in Washington State’s remote 
eastern Skagit Valley. 


Matilda’s sons, Carl, Wade and Richard, grew up to buy 
homestead land, and start Buller Brothers Lumber Company. 
They prospered in the sawmill/lumber business. Buller Brothers 
needed a millwright, and John Rector came up the Skagit with 
his family to fill that need. He had a daughter, Ethel Rector 
Brewster who was, on October 26 1910 to marry Richard and 
begin, with her daughter Phyllis, the Richard Buller family. 


Later on Buller Brothers decided to go into road 
construction. They bid on a road construction project. They 
seriously underbid the job, and it proved ruinous to their 
business interests. Wade and Carl left Buller Brothers, while 
Richard attempted to pay off the construction losses. 


Richard’s interests grew to include a sawmill, a large 
farm and timber holdings. His family with Ethel grew to six 
children—Phyllis, Carl (Bud), Russell, Lee, Florence, and 
Madrene (Tootsie). Soon his sons were the second generation of 
Buller Brothers Lumber Company. The farm, known as Glacier 
View Farm, was a truck farm, and they also grew bulbs 
(narcissus). Produce like corn and beans were driven to market 
as far away as Seattle’s Farmers Market and to Anacortes. Ethel 
became known for her canned foods—string beans and canned 
corn. They had an orchard and rhubarb, and they raised cattle 
and veal. The farm also had an ice house and a separate wash 
house. Ethel went to Eastern Washington College to learn to 
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make cheese, and soon Glacier View Farm’s cheese was being 
made on the farm and sold in the region 


In the early 1900 it was common to go from house to 
house for social and religious meetings. The Buller house was 
one such place. The Reverend Knotts would join the pot luck 
social and church would be held. After the social the kids would 
begin dancing and eventually square dancing circles were 
formed—and danced in the living rooms of the larger homes. 
Dancing brought with it a division of thoughts, and soon a split 
developed between those that liked dancing, and those who did 
not. Richard had the sawmill and the resources, and a new era 
developed. Soon Bullerville Dance Hall was born. 


For many years on Saturday the ladies of the community 
would come up the road to the Buller farm for their hair care. 
You see, with the cheese factory came a large boiler and hot 
water. There also was a separate wash house which contained, 
along with a great supply of hot water one of the few gasoline 
operated extractor-type washing machines and a very large 
wooden bathtub—a hot tub. On Saturdays the ladies of the 
valley would come up to Glacier View Farm for a few hours of 
personal care. They would bathe in the hot tub, after which 
Florence Buller would give permanents, cuts and wash and sets. 
The ladies would go back home to get ready to come to 
Bullerville Dance Hall for an evening social. Three ladies 
formed a band called the Three Blind Mice. Ethel always 
prepared a midnight dinner. The band would take a one hour 
break, and dinner would be served. It would be family style— 
platters of food on long wooden tables. Ethel would often 
prepare a large pork boiled roast which would be seasoned and 
made into sandwiches (often 25 to 29 loaves). The pork liquid 
would be added with chicken to become wonderful homemade 
chicken noodles. Ethel’s hot potato salad (a form of scalloped 
potatoes) became legendary. There was also seasonal corn, 
occasionally fresh oysters, and for desert Jello, ice cream, Aunt 
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Jenny Spry and Ice Box cookies. (The ice house, where blocks 
of ice cut from the river would last two to three years packed in 
sawdust, was a necessity for making the ice cream.) 


However, the farm was mortgaged to the Federal Farm 
Bureau. During the Great Depression the family lost the farm. 
They were able to save 120 acres adjacent to the farm at the 
place now known as the Skagit River Resort at Bullerville. At 
this location Richard built his newest mill with a railroad spur, 
and a home for his wife. His three sons were running the mill 
operation, and daughter Tootsie was the bookkeeper. On 
November 18,1941 Tootsie married Rudy Clark and they moved 
into a house at Bullerville. Richard again built an even larger 
dance hall, calling it the Bullerville Hall, and as time went on he 
built cabin housing in order to attract and keep mill employees 
in that remote area. Those cabins were sledded on logs to their 
current positions, where they collectively became known as 
Bullerville—a mill village. 


During WW II the mill was taken over by the 
government to become a Victory mill—used to support the war 
effort. After the war the mill survived until 1953 when a fire 
destroyed the entire complex. Uninsured and unable to rebuild, 
Grandpa Richard Buller retired and turned the still debt-ridden 
land known as Bullerville over to his daughter Madrene 
(Tootsie). 


Tootsie had married Rudy Clark, also from 
Marblemount, and had two children, Judi and Don. While Rudy 
worked in the woods with C & A Logging Company, Tootsie 
worked hard to salvage the eight mill worker cabins and the 
Bullerville Dance Hall. She improved each cabin to make it 
more livable, and rented them monthly to pay off the debt. In 
1971 the North Cascades Highway was opened, which meant 
that Marblemount was no longer on a dead end road. Now you 
could drive to Eastern Washington via State Highway 20---a new 
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northern route. Tootsie saw the economic wisdom of changing 
the cabins into overnight lodging during the summer and 
monthly rental during the winter. Bullerville became known as 
Clark’s Cabins. The debt was paid off, and growth began. First 
a small R V park, and laundromat. Later, a name change to the 
Skagit River Resort at Bullerville. 


In 1976 Tootsie’s sister (Matilda’s niece) Florence 
(Buller) McCord retired from managing restaurants in Eureka, 
California and moved back home. She and Tootsie soon put 
their heads together and started a drive-in restaurant in an eleven 
foot octagon, calling it The Eatery. Soon Florence’s great 
hamburgers and fresh fruit milkshakes were the talk of Highway 
20. So, the Eatery grew. Tootsie wanted a museum to house her 
family collection of antiques, and Florence wanted seating for 
her many customers. In 1988 the eleven foot octagon drive-in 
was encompassed by a larger building that continues to be 
managed by Tootsie. She introduced her homemade cinnamon 
rolls, famous pies, soups (to die for), and her dinner specials. 
The Eatery became a destination diner. 


Today Tootsie, her son Don, her daughter Judi and her 
Son-in-law Robert Brooks continue to operate what has come to 
be known as Clarks Skagit River Resort at Bullerville. Thanks 
to today’s technology, you can virtually visit this historic 1888 
place on the internet at www.northcascades.com. 


Still somewhat remote, the Skagit River Resort is a 
beautiful place to live and visit. In Matilda’s day, as today there 
is a peaceful spirituality in the place called Bullerville. There 
are yet other stories to be told about the dances at Bullerville 
Hall, the characters that chose the North Cascades as home, the 
Wildwood chapel at Bullerville, the wild rabbits that are 
everywhere, the history of each cabin, the mill days, and the life 
of “Tootsie” who has made this place called Bullerville her life 
and her home. 
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ra C hope that you have enjoyed both the book 
Roadhouse Tales and this brief comment on the recent history of 
the family place called Bullerville. 
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